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FRESCOES. 



The Countess of Charterys, Milton Ernest^ Berhs^ 
Englomdj to the Hon. Henry HoUya^ English Em^ 
bossy. Borne, Italy (by telegram) : — 

^June 16, 1881* — Send me somebody to paint the 
ballroom.' 



Mr. Eollys to Lady Charterys {ditto) : — 

*6e more explicit. Fresoo, oils, gouache, panels, 
wood, satin, plaster ? ' 

Lady Charterys to Mr. HoUys {ditto) : — 

< Fresco. But be quick about it. The P. and P. 
are coming.' 



Mr. Eollys to Lady Charterys {writes) : — 

* My dear Esm^, — It is of no kind of use telegraph- 
ing ; the thing can't be done like that. Surely even 
you, my dear, might know enough about art to be aware 

b2 
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that you can't have a room painted in fresco as easily 
as you can put up a French wall-paper. Your ball- 
room is as big as the Golonnas' here. It will take a 
long time, and it will cost you a great deal if you have 
a true artist, and you can't employ a mere copyist ; I 
give even you credit for wishing for something original. 
When do you expect the P. and P. ? I know the very 
man for your work, but I am not at aU sure he would 
come, and you must understand that the time required 
would be considerable. Yours ever,' &o* 



Lady Charterya (tdegrapha) : — 
* Send the man. H.R.H. has not fixed visit*' 



Mr. Holly 8 (writes) : — 

* My dear Cousin, — ^Allow me to observe that a man 
is not a packet of cigars to be sent by the parcels post. 
I told you that I was not sure the person I had in my 
eye would consent to take your work in hand. I have 
sounded him since then. I think he is not unwilling. 
He has true feeling, indeed absolute genius, but nobody 
knows him. In these Italian studios a man who is out 
of the common run may languish all his life undis- 
covered. Conventionality always gets to the front in 
these miserable and most vulgar days. You must 
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understand that if he come over, your expenses will be 
very great : do you mind that ? But I never knew you 
" mind that " yet ; more's the pity. And another thing 
occurs to me, will it be quite proper ? He is if not a 
young, well, not an old man, and exceedingly good- 
looking. I have my doubts about the proprieties of the 
thing ; and whatever you do wrong they blame me for, 
you know that. I am, as ever, yours,' &c. 



Lady Charterya {tdegrapha) : — 

*Send him* Give him anything you like. Pro- 
priety ? Tabby is always here.* 



Mr. Holly 8 {writes): — 

*My dear Esm^e, — Owing to the fact that, in a 
hitherto incomplete state of civilisation, telegrams are 
unable to accomplish either punctuation or notes of 
interrogation, they remain slightly and regrettably in- 
coherent. Besides which, they are very expensive. You 
disdain this, but I don't. You are a very rich woman, 
my dear Esm^e. I am a very poor man. I am shocked 
at you calling your most illustrious and reverend grand- 
mother, Tabby ; but it is, I suppose, an incurably bad 
habit ; you have so many equally bad, equally incurable. 
It is a hideous social responsibility to be your trustee. 
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and I am always at a total loss to imagine why I was 
selected for the extreme but perilous honour. Thank 
God, you are of age 1 To revert to your ballroom. 
Whj I have selected this artist — by the way, his name 
is Renzo— is because I have seen a little out-of-the-way 
mountain church high above Subiaco that he has de- 
corated for the sheer love of art; the village which 
holds the church is his birthplace, his paese. The 
frescoes (as you say in your English jargon) of that 
little place are a marvel. If you knew anything of art 
I could descant on them for twenty sheets ; but as you 
do not, it would be waste of time. Suflfice it, repre- 
senting the life of S. Julian Ospitador, they recall 
Botticelli by their colouring, and Michael Angelo by 
their vigour and anatomy. You will say, I am no 
niggard in praise ; no, I am not, when I am pleased, 
which is, you will admit, suflSciently rare. I have since 
visited Eenzo's studio in the Via Magutta, and there 
seen things of a most admirable fancy and delicacy in 
design, which, joined to the fact that he prefers fresco 
to any other medium, has suggested to me that he is 
the person most adapted to make your ballroom worthy 
of the rest of Milton Ernest. You yourself, I believe, 
are wedded to Paris upholstery, and are actually inclined 
to turn your grand old house into a copy of the last new 
hotel in the Avenue de Villiers with a picturesque 
jumble inside it of turqueriea a,ndpochade8. Bo not mis- 
take me ; I adore Japan and Turkey in their place, and I 
can stand a few '* impi^esaionistea "; but they are non^ 
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of them in their place in a Tudor mansion which has 
its own old oak and elm furniture ; nor do the contents 
of a Teheran bazaar look well emptied out in a hall 
that possesses panels carved by Grinling Gibbons. To 
return once more to Benzo. I need not say that one 
would hardly ask him to decorate a ballroom, even 
yours, if he were a famous artist ; as it is, he is quite 
unknown, and poor in the actual unromantic sense of 
that impleasant word. At first he would not hear of it, 
and appeared inclined to be angered and oflfended ; but 
little by little I soothed him down, and persuaded him 
that it would be a very delightful thing to decorate a 
ballroom fifty feet long with the Decamerone or the 
Orlando stories, absolutely at his own fancy and pleasure. 
I have assured him he shall have his own apartments, 
and be undisturbed. He leaves by the steamer from 
Civita Vecchia to-morrow, and, I suppose, will be at 
Milton Ernest some time next week. I hope you will 
be tolerably civil to him, for the man is a gentleman. 
As for paying him, he insists that you shall give him 
what you please when the work is finished, as they used 
to do in the palaces and monasteries to Sodoma or 
Domenichino. This may be Italian astuteness, for when 
people say " what you please," they expect you to give 
them three times what they would have the impudence 
to ask. Or it may be pride ; it strikes me that Messer 
Benzo has this mark of race, though in his moun- 
tain village they said he was the nameless son of a poor 
girl who died and left him to be brought up by the 
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pariBh-priest. But this does not concern you. You« 
with your peculiar views of art, will scarcely consider 
him higher than your groom, not to be named beside 
your tailor. You take tea with your tailor, don't you ? 
One word more. Be sure you interfere as little as your 
nature will permit you to do with the designs and 
decisions of the Roman artist I send you. He will 
know what he is about, and you won't. Bemember that 
in fresco no one can tell the effect till the colouring is 
seen as a whole. I believe it was Sir Joshua Beynolds 
who said that what is unfinished should never be shown 
to children or simpletons. You are neither the one nor 
the other; but — you are opinionated and capricious. 
Let the dash represent the very biggest of big big D's 
if by so doing it can impress this fact upon you with 
anything like the force that is to be desired. 

* P.S. — I imagine Benzo is coming by sea, because 
he hadn't money enough to come by land ; and he would 
not take any payment in advance, though it will be 
simply justice for you to repay eventually all his ex- 
penses. Take care your plaster is sound.' 



Lady Charterya (tdegrapha) : — 

* All right. How you do prose 1 Street has seen to 
the plaster. Thanks very much.' 
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Leonia Renzo, Milton Erneatj Berks, England, to the 
Reverend Don EcceUvno Ferraris, Flori/rieUaraopr a-' 
SvMaco, per Roma, Regno d*Italia : — 

'Severend and dear Father, ^It rains so much this 
day that I can do nothing on the walls, so I consecrate 
my leisure morning to you The country of England 
appears to me to possess the peculiarity of looking very 
green and very wet, also of having houses at every yard : 
it has a terribly over-furnished look, and a disagreeable 
quantity of chimneys; the chimneys are very tall, 
belonging to furnaces or factories ; the houses are very 
low. London looks provincial and commonplace after 
Eome, and you fancy you will knock the roofs oflf 
with your hat. The atmosphere of the great city 
appears of the thickness of polenta : you feel inclined 
to cut it with a spoon. However, I did not stay in 
London, but came on straightway to Berkshire, after 
going to the National Gallery for an hour, where they 
have some very valuable pictures which ought never to 
have left our shores. 

* Berkshire is, it appears, the name of a province 
It is very pretty and wooded, and reminds me of parts 
of Umbria, only here there are no mountains to lend 
majesty to the repose ; and the sky is a woolly-looking, 
low-hanging, pallid sky, in lieu of our glorious arch of 
radiant light. At a little village station, there were 
waiting for me a vehicle on very high wheels, and a 
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most admirably made horse. It seems the station exists 
on purpose for this house of Milton Ernest. A couple 
of miles of wooded lane brought me to the park-gates ; 
it was now evening. I was shown at once to my rooms, 
and a bath had been made ready, and they served me 
dinner. I saw and heard of nobody but a servant, who 
appeared to have the special office of waiting on me, 
and who happily knew a little French. In the morn- 
ing I was shown the ballroom by a grave and stately 
functionary, and told that her ladyship would receive 
me at noon in the library. So she did. I had figured 
to myself a person of middle age, but she is evidently 
quite young. She made me a little frigid nod of her 
head, and asked if I had all I wanted ; and without 
waiting for an answer, inquired how Mr. HoUys was, 
who is, it seems, a cousin and sort of guardian of hers ; 
and, equally without waiting for reply, said that I had 
better begin at once, as she was in a hurry about it ; 
and she hoped I would make it Corot-like and pretty, 
and drape the figures, because people were so silly. 
Then she nodded again, and I understood that the inter- 
view was over. 

* Pardon my incoherent gossip. I am more skilled 
with brushes than with pens, as you know ; but you 
forgive all blunders and errors of your godson. This is 
a very grand and gloomy place ; I admire it, but it 
oppresses me ; its terraces are too sombre under their 
heavy cedar and elm boughs, its fine hall is too dark 
with all its armour and its oak, yet I would not alter 
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it ; it is all in character and unison with the deep gpreen 
of the landscape, and the grey tones of the atmosphere. 
What is not in character with it is its mistress. Figure 
to yourself a very lovely woman, very whimsical, very 
frivolous, very disdainful, always dressed in the extreme 
of the modey even when she has a break&st gown on ; 
she is young, but she darkens her eyes, I suspect her of 
even tingeing her hair, and she is altogether absolutely 
artificial. She is not married, as I supposed her to be 
from her title ; she inherited the title, it appears, from 
her mother, who, on the death of the late Earl Charterys, 
took it, she being his sister, in default of male heirs. 
This can be done, it seems, with some English titles ; 
with some it cannot. The result here has been to invest 
a foolish and mindless woman with an enormous property 
and an immense power, of which she is as indifferent as 
a child would be of a jewelled reliquary. You must 
not suppose from this that I have seen much of her, but 
she is one of whom it is easy to take a diagnosis at a 
glance. 

' The house is full of gay people. It seems that the 
season of London is just at its close* All these gay 
people tormented me endlessly the first few days ; it 
was impossible to work, and their suggestions drove me 
mad ; I told Lady Charterys at once that if I were not 
allowed to lock the ballroom doors I would pack up my 
colour-box and go back to Italy without even sketching 
the cartoons. She assented with a very bad grace, and 
X am now at peace. I have nothing otherwise to 
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complain of; I have my rooms to myself, and they bring 
me things to eat, very good things, and French wines, 
and on the whole treat me much as if I were a prisoner 
of state. I perceive, however, that the servants have a 
natural contempt for me; I am on a level in their 
minds with the glazier who comes to mend the ballroom 
windows. It does not matter. 

^ This ballroom is by the way a fine room inside, 
grandly proportioned, with a domed ceiling. 

^ I have been greatly disappointed not to find, as I 
hoped to find, wet plaster ; in a newly-built room one 
might reasonably expect to have it so. But instead I 
find the walls prepared in the usual modem manner ; 
that is, dry, and slightly granulated. I did not conceal 
my dislike for this process, and told the lady straight- 
way that she could not possibly look for any luminosity 
or transparency in fresco upon walls cemented by this 
method, and that she might as well have had large 
panels done in oil. She did not appear to care. I 
imagine she only has these walls painted in fresco 
because somebody has told her it is chic. 

* Architecturally the ballroom is a frightful mis- 
take ; it has been built out by Lady Charterys within 
the last year ; and it suits an old Tudor hall as well as 
a huge gilded glass vase, made yesterday at Baccarat, 
would suit a Cellini moimting. However, though in- 
congruous, its proportions are fine ; and happily, with- 
out, it is hidden firom view by heavy plantations, so that 
it does not mar the general site of the hall, and will 
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no doubt be a great gain to the gaiety-loving chatelaine 
when she fills her house as it is filled at this moment. 
There was only a long and narrow gallery to dance in 
before this erection. 

* The house itself is fine, though it seems low after 
our palaces. The lackeys in it are legion, and the 
quantity of flowers is extraordinary. The picture-gallery 
here does not contain much that is old. They are 
proud of their Venetian Masters, but most of these are 
obviously copies : I offended a very stately old dame, 
who is here, by saying so ; she is grandmother to my 
patroness ; the mother, that is, of her father, who is 
dead. The name of this terrible lady is Caimwrath of 
Oswestry ; I copy this appalling title from one of her 
cards. If I be on a level with the glaziers in the eyes 
of the household, I am on a level with the upholsterer 
in the eyes of this terrible old dowager, whose regard is 
enough to change one into stone. 

* The greyness of the light troubles me ; it con- 
fuses me ; they say it is always like this. I confess I 
was happier painting in your holy little church, my 
beloved Father ; I think I should not have come here 
at all, if I had made any money during the winter and 
spring ; but I was absolutely a seccOy and himger was 
very near. A good skipper I knew offered me a firee 
passage from Civita Vecchia to the port of London, and 
I sold a little bronze figure I had to obtain enough to 
come on from the coast here and buy the necessary 
colours. In this house, of course, I want no money : 
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it is well, as I have none. Perhaps the servants smell 
out that. They are always very like rats who know 
where the grain lies. 

* I salute you, beloved and reverend Father. I am 
now going out in the park : everything is very wet and 
dark, but it all smells very sweetly, and the deer are 
beautiful creatures ; I am never tired of watching their 
graceful postures, of studying their elegant groups. 
To think that a woman should own them who never 
looks at them I ' 



Lady CharterySf Milton Ernest, to Mr. Hcllys, 

Rome : — 

< Your Renzo is here, and seems to me to do nothing 
except stand and stare at huge sketches of grey paper, 
making lines on them now and then with a bit of chalk. 
He has turned me out of the ballroom, insisted on being 
allowed to lock the doors and work by himself; I am 
sure he only smokes and sleeps. He would be intoler- 
able if he were not so handsome. He is wonderfully 
handsome I I remember a picture of Caesar Borgia just 
like him.' 



Mr. EoUya, Romej to Lady Charterya, Milton 

Ernest : — 

* There are three portraits of the famous Cesare, 
each one utterly unlike the other two ; which do you 
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mean ? I see no resemblance to any, I told you he 
must be let alone ; no man can do anything worth doing 
if he has a lot of frivolous people pestering him at his 
elbows. Of course he has to think out his cartoons. 
You can't alter a line once done in fresco. If you 
make a mistake, there it is for ever, in a fine and com- 
plete allegory of life. You fine ladies understand 
neither tempera nor trouble.' 



Lady CharterySj Milton Ernest, to Mr. HoUys, 

Rome : — 

^ I mean Columbus, not the Borgia man ; we have 
a portrait of Columbus in the gallery. Your " friend " 
is an interesting person and speaks exquisite French. 
It seems he studied for years in Paris : I suppose his 
method is all right, but he is awfully slow about it. If 
the P. and P. do come, I shall have fluted satin put up 
pro tern. He told us yesterday all about his own life ; 
he was quite a poor lad, no shoes and stockings, running 
wild on the hills and living on chestnuts. It seems the 
priest brought him up, but I don't see how the priest, 
who is quite a poor old man — though a noble, he says 
— gave him that grand air he has got. I asked him to 
dinner, and he said he had no evening clothes, and I 
suggested his getting them ; and he made me quite a 
scene, but very grandly, not a bit violently, something 
like Chastelard, you know. Have all the Italians that 
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sort of manner ? Does it come of their having been 
Bomans once ? You know what I mean ; the dvia 
BomanuSj isn't it ? I mean what Lord Palmerston and 
dear Lord Beaconsfield used to make every Englishman 
look like abroad,' 



Mr. HollySj Rome, to Lady Charterya, Milton 

Ernest : — 

* There are few Italians who are pure Bomans; a 
great number are Latins, a great number Greeks, quan- 
tities Jews, and some by descent Lydians, and otherwise 
Oriental. It seems to me ominous that you find 
Benzo so interesting, that you are even induced to cast 
a backward, if wandering, glance over the field of 
history. Chastelard seems to me, too, an allusion 
fraught with untold tragedies. I shall be truly sorry if 
I have sent this unfortunate man into peril, for he has 
the soul of a great artist in him. I ought to have 
known that Diane Chasseresse will not spare even a 
dog, when she has for the moment no lions.' 



Lady Charterysj Milton Emeat, to Mr. EoUya, 

Rome : — 

* Was Diana such a muflf that she shot her dog ? I 
thought nobody but cockneys and volunteers ever did 
that. As for there being nobody else, there are in the 
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house at this moment, Bertie Prendergast, Lord Col- 
chester, Colonel Eoyallieu, the Comte de Surennes, and 
Lickie Haward, and Vic. will be here in a week.* 



Mr. HoUys, Rome^ to Lady CharterySj Milto'ti 

Ernest: — 

* You know very well what I mean, and I wish you 
would marry Vic. and have done with it ; he would suit 
you down to the ground, and he wouldn't let you make 
victims of poor painters. Are you getting flirting with 
my Boman ? Don't.' 



Lady Cfharterys, Milton Ernest^ to Mr. HollySj 

Rome: — 

* Does one flirt with a Trastevere beggar because he 
looks picturesque on the steps ? Do have more sense 
and decency.' 



Mr. ffollySi Rome, to Lady Charterysj Milton 

Ernest : — 

* Your reply is in bad style, and is besides only an 
Equivoque. Can't you go away on a round of visita 
and leave the frescoes to be painted in peace ? ' 
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Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don EcceUino 
Ferraris, Florindla-sopror'SvJbiaco : — 

* It gives me pleasure that my tedious scrawls en- 
liven your solitude, dearest and best friend, to whom I 
owe the eternal debt of that knowledge, which, if it be 
not power, is at least compensation and consolation, I 
enclose you a sketch of this house, and another of my 
patroness. Patroness is not a pretty word, but since it 
is the one that describes the actual position — lasciam" 
molo star ! 

* This sketch of her does not, I must confess, do her 
full justice. She is handsomer than a few lines of red 
chalk can describe. She has the wondrous blush-rose 
skin of the best English beauty. I did not think it 
could be natiural ; she would be a perfectly beautiful 
woman if her mouth were not so contemptuous ; and 
her eyes have a dissatisfied, impatient expression : it is 
the look of a cynic, not of a young Venus. I presume 
she has had the misfortune to want nothing all her life, 
which is almost as bad as wanting everything. I told 
her that in Italy, if I had a few coppers to buy me some 
bread and fruit, and enough colours to paint with, I was 
quite content with my dejeuner de sohil. She yawned 
a little, and said she had been a whole winter in Italy : 
slie did not care about it : she had liked the riding on 
the Campagna. She supposed when people could paint, 
it must amuse them very much, for she knew Leignion 
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and Millais, and they never seemed to be bored any- 
where ; but she did not see how it could be amusing to 
do it, though it looked pretty when it was done. She 
said she knew women went in for art, it was all the 
rage just now; but she did not go in for it herself; 
they only made dowdies of themselves ; your ccmtwri^e 
knows what you ought to put on much better than you 
do. Though others had come up, she still thought 
Worth better than any of them ; when you had a 
costume of his, and a bonnet of Mrs. Brown's, you were 
sure to be all right. Then she opened her large, con- 
temptuous eyes, and seemed surprised that I did not 
reply I I never even heard of Mrs. Brown 1 

* It is plain that she thinks me a barbarian, and I 
confess I think her one — only occupied like a true 
savage with her beads and feathers 1 the whole domain 
of art, and fancy, and meditation closed to her ; lier 
whole horizon bounded by a blank vast wall of egotism 
and inanity I 

* The manners of the English ladies do not strike me 
as at all distinguished ; they want grace ; they have an 
unpleasant, ill-bred manner of staring ; they are very 
eager to secure the attention of their men ; all this I 
observe when they come into the ballroom, for they 
quite forget I am there. They are very fashionable, no 
doubt — I know enough of Paris to know that — but they 
are exaggerated in all they say and do ; they have not 
the charm of the Parisienne nor the grace of our own 
women ; not even the grace of one of our peasant girls, 

c 2 
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drawing water at Arricia, or carrying seaweed at 
Amalii. 

^A propos of peasant girls, I have chosen the 
pastorals of Theocritus for the frescoes. They will offer 
beautiful scenes. Miladi asked me on the second day 
how long it would take to complete them. I said, a 
year at least ; perhaps two years. She was astonished 
and angry, and said, in return, that she wanted it 
finished by the autumn. I thereon told her very sim- 
ply that she did not seem to me to require an artist, 
she should summon a decorator ; there were plenty in 
London and Paris. She seemed still more astonished, 
and went away. I wrote a little note requesting per- 
mission to leave. She wrote me another little note 
begging me to go on with my labours, and take two 
years if necessary ; the Prince and Princess had post- 
poned their visit. I did not know what princes she 
meant, but I consented to stay. I would not deny that 
I am glad to stay. The work interests me, and after 
years of privation, and solitude, and struggle with 
adverse fortune, there is a repose in the mere freedom 
from taking thought for the morrow, which is welcome. 
I can give myself up absolutely to my creations ; I have 
no need to think how the studio rent can be paid, or 
whether I shall have soldi enough for a cup of coffee in 
the morning. What I have envied to rich people has 
always been their independence. 

* One night, quite late, she sent me a verbal invita* 
lion to dine with her and her guests, and the formidv ble 
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grandmamma. I did not think the method of invita- 
tion courteous : I sent back a verbal message that I was 
occupied. Next day she sent word that she wished to 
see me. I could do no less than wait upon her. She 
was in her own room, a pretty little niche of Saxe china 
and Louis XVI. lacquered white wood. She put out 
her hand for the first time, and seemed surprised that I 
bowed over it, only touching the tips of the fingers. 
** Why would you not come to us last night ? " she said 
abruptly : she has always that abrupt manner, they all 
have it, and yet, despite it, they never appear to be in 
earnest. I answered her that I had been occupied, and 
added that I did not know it was English etiquette to 
invite people by word of mouth, through a servant. 
She coloured a little at that. ** Oh 1 I beg your pardon ; 
I did not mean anything rude," she said in her quick 
fashion; "I thought you might be bored, all alone. 
We are all horribly bored, though I have my people in 
relays ; only eight days each set of them. Well, will 
you dine to-night, now / ask you ? " What could I 
say ? I said the truth, that I had no evening clothes, 
no hotit de toilette of any kind. It might be a humiliat- 
ing confession, but it did not seem so to me. She 
looked astonished : " But why don't you telegraph for 
your things?" she asked. "Surely your man could 
send you all you want from Eome." I laughed out- 
right. " Miladi," I said to her, " I possess no servant 
in Rome, and no fine clothes in Rome or elsewhere. I 
supposed that Signer Hollys would have told you I am a 
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man so poor that I might very possibly have died of 
slieer hunger if you had not summoned me for this 
commission of your ballroom." She grew now quite 
pale ; I saw then that she does not paint her face ; the 
blush-rose colour is natural. " I am very soiTy," she 
murmured, quite as if the fault was hers ; " but why 
shouldn't I — why shouldn't you — you can have any 
quantity of money that you like." " Pardon me, 
miladi," I said to her — and I suppose I looked angry — 
" I want for nothing here ; I merely told you the truth, 
because unless I had given you the true reason I should 
have seemed callous to your courtesy. But you cannot 
buy clothes for me as you do for all those powdered 
gentlemen in your antechambers. When the frescoes 
are finished, you can pay for them what you and your 
friends think is just. If you do not like them, you will 
give me nothing ; I shall always remain your debtor for 
a year of happy labour, and of immunity from the little 
daily burdens and cares which accompany poverty." 
She said not a word, and I bowed very low and left the 
room, going out of it backwards. 

* I confess that I felt I had had the best of the argu- 
ment, the beau rdle of the interview ; which, for a man 
who is in the ridiculous position of being without an 
evening coat, is not a small triumph. It seemed to me 
that miladi had never before conceived the possibility 
of any one existing without a valet and a suit of dress- 
clothes. There is one thing quite certain, she from this 
moment cannot confuse me with the foumiaseur ; the 
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foumisaeurj whether of Bond Street, the Boulevards, 
or the Graben, would never be without the correct con- 
ventional garments of broadcloth. For me a white 
serge jacket in summer, and an old brown velvet one 
in winter, is enough,— if they would only be so good 
as to wear for ever 1 ' 



Lady Hermione Latrobe^ Milton Emestj Berksj to her 
Sister^ Lady Dorothy Latrobe, The Cloisters^ by 
Chesterfieldj Derbyshire : — 

* My dear Doll, — ^There is quite too lovely a creature 
here, a Eoman ; Esm^e has got him over to do the ball- 
room. You never saw anything so handsome ; he is 
like a picture. And to think we were in Kome all 
winter, and never saw him 1 He is entirely farouche^ 
and by so much the more fetching. He locks himself 
up in the ballroom, he is doing frescoes there ; and if 
we happen to meet him in the woods or anywhere he 
bows and runs away. He seems to think us a set of 
wild animals. I got Esmee to send for him the other 
evening, but he wouldn't show. It is too tiresome. 
Tabby says we all are too ready to treat him as if he 
were a gentleman ; but I assure you he looks like one, 
and artists nowadays go everywhere and actors too, and 
at the Duke's, last week, there were two of them, and 
all they thought about was mussel-dredging down in 
the bay. It's dull down here, on account of Tabby, 
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she's such a grim old cat ; but Esm^'s awfully sweet 
and precious, and I wish you'd come ; and Henry 
HoUys, I think, is coming, and he is always good fun, 
though he scolds. Last night, as the Boman wouldn't 
come to us, Esm^ had five-o'clock tea taken into the 
ballroom ; he couldn't run away, and he was charmvng ; 
told us such delicious Italian stories, and sang such 
lovely Italian songs, just, you know, as we heard them 
sing going by in the moonlight in Naples, four or five 
of them, with their guitars, don't you remember ? And 
then he sketched us all, and gave us the sketches ; and 
I wished he had wanted to keep mine, but I dare say 
he can do me fi:om memory. I thought Italians were 
always so courteous, but he isn't one bit: he says 
awfully rude things, and Esmfe got quite angry, but he 
has a pretty way of saying them too. He seemed glad 
when we went away, and I heard him lock the door 
again while we were still in the corridor. He is to be 
here a whole year ; all by himself in the winter ; but 
winter's a long way oflF; Esm^e will go to Cannes, and 
means to have the *' Glaucus " to cruise about in. If 
she asks me to go with her, I shall. 

• Your aflfectionate 

< Hebmis.' 
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Leonid Renzo, Milton Ernest^ to Don Eccellino 
FerrariSf Florindloraopra'Subiaco : — 

* The days go on the same with me, my honoured 
and dear friend. My work progresses as well as the 
micertainty of the weather will permit ; I have con- 
tented myself with six of the cartoons necessary, the 
remaining twelve are still in a vague, incomplete state. 
When I shut my eyes I see our little village, its oak 
and chestnut woods, its crags of grey marhle and red 
porphyry, its strips of maize, and narrow ledges of 
pumpkins, and heans that need such coaxing to grow 
up on high upon the rocks ; I see the bright, brown 
buxom maidens with their breasts heaving imder their 
linen bodices, and the earthen jar balanced on their 
heads ; and my heart with my thoughts flies back to 
you all, and I would that I were sitting with you in 
your little porch, under the great pine-trees, with the 
night coming on, so violet, so silvery, so clear and 
bright, with the glow-worms shining like little stars 
under the cabbage and pumpkin leaves. If I had only 
enough to live on, without being a charge to you, never 
would I have been thoughtless enough to leave our 
sweet, silent Sabine hills, 

' I find the luxury of this place grow oppressive to 
me : these endless carpets, that muffle every sound ; 
these endless servants, who anticipate every simplest 
wish or act ; these interminable meals, which need the 
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appetite of Gargantua ; this perpetual panorama of idle 
people, who are always chaDging, and yet look to me 
always the same — for there is such a likeness and same- 
ness in fashion I— of all these I grow sick and impatient. 
One may lock oneself up alone as one will, there is no 
escaping the influence of the atmosphere of a house. A 
house has its moral atmosphere as a city has. Then, 
the climate has a great heaviness in it. I feel only 
half awake ; I am not myself without the full sunlight. 
And these eternal clouds are not grand as our tempest 
clouds are ; broken through with shafts of light, hurled 
by the wind, piled one on another in masses like moun- 
tain crests, taking at evening on them, when the storm 
is spent, a pomp of colour, a glory unutterable. No ; 
they are more like great dusky feather-beds ; indeed, I 
hear they are called woolpacks by the country people ; 
they merely present a monotonous, uninteresting ex- 
panse of vapour ; and as for a sunset, I have not seen 
one since I saw Gvita Vecchia fade away in the evening 
glow. You will say I have nostalgia 1 Of course I 
have ; but that does not prevent me from appreciating 
the rich and pastoral calm of this country, the strength, 
and courage, and good-humour of the people, the clean- 
liness of their homes, and the excellence of their agri- 
culture. If we could transplant some of these qualities 
into Italy, in especial the cleanliness, we should truly 
have a paradise. I am ungrateful to murmur at my 
exile, for I have that greatest of all blessings, work that 
is sympathetic and delightful to me. 
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* After a few attempts at suggestion and interference 
on the part of my employer, which I rejected more 
peremptorily than was perhaps polite or politic, she has 
left me entirely to my own choice of theme and treat- 
ment. I imagine her cousin has written to her that I 
am an intractable. I have been here three months 
now : all this time there has been a constant succes- 
sion of visitors ; but these of course do not affect my 
own life; I have no more to do with them than if 
I were in the moon. They have, or rather she has, 
however, made a custom of coming into the ballroom 
for their six o'clock tea, whenever they are in the house 
at that hour, and there have been several rainy after- 
noons. I cannot be churlish ; she is distinctly in her 
own right. Hearing that I am something of a musician 
she has had an Erard placed in the big bare room for 
my use ; I cannot ot course refuse to play to her when 
she comes. Indeed, I confess these afternoon hours 
break the monotony of my days, and I find myself 
stupidly disappointed when they are all out riding or 
driving, or playing their lawn-tennis, which is a bois- 
terous, meaningless game, that I do not admire, when I 
chance to cross their court, as I walk in the gardens. 
She has ceased to complain of the frescoes being slowly 
executed ; I think she begins to take interest in seeing 
the blank plaster bloom like the rose. 

' I have had some channing fair children out of the 
village as models ; but they are only fair, they have no 
soul in their round blue eyes, and I could only model 
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their little healthy bodies, and well-fed white limbs : 
their faces said nothing. Now, Italian children have 
the whole Inferno and Paradiso in their wonderful eyes : 
why is it ? They have no soul in them, or at least 
they will sell any they have for a copper centime to 
buy salt fish or a tomato. But the look is there, and 
it is not here ; is it because we have to much tragedy 
in our blood, in our soil ? Or is it because the Italian 
mothers still croon strophes of Tasso and Metastasio 
over the sleeping babies ? The English mothers cer- 
tainly do not sing snatches of Shakespeare or Herrick 
over the cradles of these pretty, flaxen, pink-cheeked 
creatures. 

*I have been translating Tasso, impromptu, into 
French, to miladi and her ladies ; it seems poor stuflF 
in Gallic dress, yet something of its spirit and sweetness 
seems to reach them. As I read to them by one of the 
great windows of what they call my prison-house, with 
the green lawns and huge cedars outside, and these lovely 
women around me, I must look like a story-teller of 
the Decamerone, and I believe that the grim dowager- 
grandmother disapproves me. She has no power, how- 
ever, to make the rod of her displeasure felt, for miladi 
is her own mistress, and, having passed her majority, 
owes obedience to none. I imagine she was spoilt all 
her life. She expects impossibilities, and can be both 
insolent and capricious. Yet I think her nature is 
good, though so incrusted with the habit of the world that 
the actual heart in her can seldom beat as it might do. 
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* There is here, at this moment, a certain Duke of 
Kingslynn, who is one of her multitude of distant cousins, 
and with whom it is desired by her world in general that 
she should marry herself. He is a good-natured, amiable 
young man, whom she calls Vic, and torments inces- 
santly ; he has a certain simple dignity which makes 
him look manly when she teases him, but he is not her 
equal in intelligence, and if she take him it will only 
be because she wishes to be Duchess of Kingslynn, and 
they will both be extremely sorry for the step all their 
lives long, even if nothing worse ensue, I wish I could 
set her before you with any sort of distinctness. I 
enclose another sketch of her ; I made it last evening. 
She had been riding, and got down at the foot of what 
they call the yew terrace, and I was standing there, as 
the terrace is just outside the ballroom. She took oflf 
the little melon-hat she wore, and leaned against the 
balustrade, and talked a little while; the redness of 
sunset was shining beyond the heavy bows of the yews ; 
it touched her hair with its warmth and made her 
eyes look quite soft. I shall make a large picture from 
the sketch when all this is over, and I am back in 
Florinella, and ask myself if it be not a dream that 
ever I painted frescoes in England. I dare say she will 
have married * Vic' by that time, and have begun to 
break his heart and spoil his temper. 

* She and those she calls her house party came to 
the ballroom last afternoon. I cannot always lock out 
the mistress of it, and was forced to open the door, with 
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some reluctance I confess. There was a quantity of 
people, male and female. They talked EngHsh, of 
which of course I understood nothing ; I wished I bad 
had an Italian with me to have been able to return them 
their bad manners in kind. Bad manners seem to me 
the rdle of these English patricians. I threw my cigar 
away when they entered, but the men, and one or two 
of the women, smoked the whole time. They had tea 
brought them, and the men drank the most horrible 
compound produced by mixing together brandy and a 
kind of soda-water, and the women ate an incredible 
quantity of all kinds of hot cakes, sweet cakes, candied 
fruits, chocolates, and sugared dainties, and I knew that 
their dinner-bell would ring at eight I I wonder that 
they do not all die of indigestion. 

* When they at last remembered my existence, they 
spoke to me in French. Then I confess a silly 
demon of vanity entered into me. I perceived they 
thought me of no more account than one of my lay 
figures ; and I said to myself, *' Leonis Kenzo, at the 
Grecco and in Paris they have always said you could 
talk : try now, and see if you cannot make these soda- 
water drinkers look stupid." So I did try, French 
seemed to them all the same thing as English, except 
to a very dull being called Lord Colchester, who has a 
glass screwed in his eye, I exerted myself to entertain 
them, and succeeded ; soon I had the pleasure to see 
tliat the cake eaters paid no more attention to the soda- 
water drinkers ; I told them stories ; I sang them 
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soBgs, for I had my old lute in the room ; I played 
them a concerto of Schubert and some of the "Mose in 
Egitto." Then I permitted myself to satirise them, and 
the only drawback to this diversion was that they were 
too stupid to be easily stung. Only miladi — my 
patroness — got angry, and defended her order and their 
ways of life, which I confess appear to me to be of a 
silliness and a selfishness that are degrading in view of 
the immense interests that the world contains. Basta ! 
I had my turn and used it. They stayed till their 
dressing-bell rung, and they no more regarded me as a 
lay figure. Just before they left me, I spoke at some 
length, in Latin, to a man whom they call Bertie, who 
appears a scholar and a good critic of art. He looked 
surprised, but he answered me in the same tongue. 
Miladi called out, *' Oh 1 you must not speak Latin, you 
know we don't know it." ** Miladi," I said to her, " you 
know it as well as I know your English." At that she 
was a little conscience-stricken and ashamed. " A very 
good lesson, neatly given," said this gentleman, whom 
they call Bertie, to me. 

* I hope they will not take the habit of having their 
tea here ; it is not good to get angry, and it deprives 
me of the sunset hours' light, and there is so little 
light in this country at the best of times. Dear and 
reverend Father in God, I salute you lovingly.' 
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Mr. Hollysj Rome, to Lady ChaHerya, MUton 

Ei'ueat: — 

* I should be only too delighted to come over, as 
you so kindly propose ; but there is not a ghost of a 
chance of my getting away till September, and I shall 
hardly get ten days then. You know I am left in 
charge, and the dear chief won't be back from his 
stag-hunting till November. It is awfully hot and 
fearfully dull. I make a acappaia to the villas of 
friends, and sleep very often up at Frascati or TivoU, 
or down at Palo at Odescalchi's place ; but one can't 
get out of the leaden weight of the intolerable heat, 
unless one goes fairly oflf up into the mountains, and I 
can't leave the Chancellerie long enough to do that: 
there are complications, and the Chambers may re- 
assemble any moment. By the way, you have not 
mentioned either Eenzo or the frescoes for ages : this 
strikes me as much more ominous than if you indited 
me reams in his praise. Have you already wholly 
destroyed him ? Has he taken an over-dosfe of chloral 
in despair, and been interred under the yews of Milton 
Ernest ? If you do not answer me, I shall write and 
ask your grandmother. I shall have the truth from 
her* 
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Lady CharterySj Milton Ernest^ to Mr. Hollys, 

Home : — 

* You will have the truth, my dear Harry, from me, 
though your absurdity scarcely deserves it. Your envoi 
is perfectly well, and the walls are getting covered, in 
outline he calls it, for the most part ; but it looks very 
well and will have a very good effect. The music- 
gallery he proposes to do in graffiiij whatever that may 
be; but I have obeyed you to the letter, and never 
interfered with him. He is left entirely to his own 
devices ; he thinks lawn-tennis ungraceful and senseless, 
so he can't be asked even to join in that. Now and 
then, once a week perhaps, we visit the ballroom ; and 
then he sings a little, or plays, or reads some Italian 
poem very nicely. He really does sing very well ; I 
wonder he didn't go on the stage like Capoul. Vic. has 
taken quite a fancy to him, which is droll enough, for 
they can't say more than six words to each other ; you 
know Vic's Eton French, which ought to be so good, 
but isn't, and only just lets him understand naughty 
operettas, and order supper at Bignon's. Nobody knew 
he could ride ; but the other day, just as all the horses 
came round. Souchong (you remember her ?) got loose 
and tore away ; he was down in the home wood as 
Souchong dashed through it, and he actually stopped 
her, mounted her, and, after she had torn away with 
him, literally over bush and briar, for three miles, got 
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Ler well in hand, and brought her in as quiet as a 
lamb^ just when we all supposed she had broken her 
back in a ditch.' 



Mr. HoUya {on a poat-eard) : — 

' Charming lady's hack, Souchong, but who was the 
hero ? Surely you knew Vic. could ride ? ' 



Lady Charterys (on a post-card) : — 

*Who was to suppose an Italian could ride? I 
thought they were like Frenchmen.' 



Mr. Holly 8 {on a post-card) : — 

* Forgive my stupidity, I stand corrected. Correct, 
in return, your narrow insular prejudices. Italians 
can ride ; but they wont, as a rule, feed their horses. 
As for Frenchmen — ever been to the Chantilly hunt or 
seen 'em go after boars in Ardennes ? It is very 
generous of Vic. to like the dompteur of Souchoug.' 



Lady Charterys {on a post-card) : — 

•I am afraid the heat makes you dream strange 
things. Souchong isn't the least bit dompt4e, and is 
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quite as ready to bite her groom and kick her loose- 
box into splinters as ever she was.' 



Mr. Hollya (on a post-card) : — 

* Only one word more : Do you mean to go to Cowes 
as usual ? — or — not ? * 



Lady Charterys (on a postcard) :— 

*Why on earth do you underline such a simple 
inquiry? — ^No; I do not; because the "Glaucus" is 
being recoppered, and I want her in the winter.' 



Mr. Hollys (on a posircard) : — 

• Thanks : I could have predicted the answer. In 
winter will you want the "Glaucus" cabin done in 
graffito ? I have just seen the man I ought to have 
sent you for the ballroom : he is sixty-eight, decorated, 
diploma'd, a " professore," an '* alunno " of a thousand 
artistic societies, and an ass ; but if the frescoes would 
have suffered, at least their designer would not, and I 
am quite sure he would not have translated Tasso or 
done Mazeppa on Souchong. But one is always wise 
too late.* 

D 2 
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Lady Charierya (on a post-card) ;— 

' I have sent a paragraph to the society papers to 
inform the world of the distressing &ct that the Hon* 
H. Hollys, so well known, &c., &c., &c., has gone mad 
in consequence of a severe sunstroke incurred in the 
discharge of his diplomatic duties in Home.' 



Mr. Hollysj Rome, to the Duke of Kingslynn, 

Milton Ernest : — 

•Dear Vic, — ^You know you have my very best 
wishes, but what can I do ? I never had much influence 
over her, and at a distance I have none. If I wrote to 
her urging your desires she would probably be utterly 
set against you : women are " kittle cattle," and she 
more "kittle" than most. I am quite sure she has 
great regard for you, and I don't think anybody would 
be as good a husband for her as yourself, setting 
altogether aside the tremendous advantages that have 
made you the hope of Belgravia ever since you left the 
Eton Eight. You will acquit me of any such snobbish 
meaning. It is your loyalty of nature, your honesty of 
purpose, your knowledge of her character, and your 
pwn sweet and patient temper, which would make of 
you so good a companion of her life. But if you feel 
she doesn't care for you, do not give her the chance of 
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CD^king you wretched. Esm^ is a woman wbo if she 
loved a man might be made anything of by him ; but 
if she have only for you a good-natured, indifferent, 
friendly regard, then — ^then, my dear Vic. — cut your 
heart out with a knife now, rather than spoil all your 
glorious future by wedding yourself to eternal dis- 
appointment, carking jealousy, and perfectly useless 
devotion. I have said my say, and you must do as you 
please. I wish you would tell me one thing : Have I 
done any harm by sending Benzo over to Milton 
Ernest? I thought she might bother him in his 
painting, but it never occurred to me that she would 
notice the man any more than she does the doctor or 
the curate. To be sure, I underrated the attraction of 
a perfectly regular profile and eyes of onyx.* 



The Duke of Kmgslynn^ Milton Emestj to 
Mr, Holly 8y Rome : — 

*No; I don't think there's anything of that sort 
with the Italian fellow. He seems wrapped up in his 
painting. I like him myself; though he is tremend- 
ously good-looking, he is neither a fool nor a flirt. He 
seems an awfully proud beggar, and keeps out of our 
way as much as he can. I think he is down on his 
luck; I suppose you know all about him. I should 
hope she'd as soon think of the groom. I mean to try, 
despite all you say, though I dare say you are right. 
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She doesn't care much for me, but then if she don't 
care for anybody else we shall get along. I can't put 
it in good language, nor look at her as the Italian 
fellow does when he reads 'em Tasso, but I would do 
anything in the world for her, and I don't believe there's 
another woman in the world like her. If she's got any 
faults I don't see 'em ; she may treat me like dirty 
boots if she like, I shall love her as long as I live.' 



Mr. EollySj Rome^ to the Duke of KingslynUj 

Milton Ernest : — 

* The true thing, my dear Vic, but women nevei 
care for it, and they do treat it like dirty boots ; and 
I'm afraid they prefer to be treated like dirty boots them- 
selves — odd taste, but they are made so. I have heard 
much of the acute vision of love ; but love has always 
seemed to me to be as blind as ten thousand bats, and 
yours is no exception in cecity. However, God bless 
you, dear lad ; go in and win if you can.' 



The Duke of Kingslynnj Milton Emestj to 
Mr. Holly 8^ Rome (telegraphs) : — 

* I've had my innings and Tve made the duck's 
egg. She won't hear of it for a minute. I shall go 
and pot elephants. I am now oflf. Write me at 
London.' 
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Mr. HoUya, Romey to the Duke of Kingslynn, Guards 
Clvhy London {telegraphs) : — 

* So awfully sorry. Don't go to Africa ; you don't 
want knife-handles. Go to Benderrick or Glenlochrie, 
and I will try and run over to you for a week up there.' 



The Duke of Kingslynn, Guards Club, London, to 
Mr. Holh/s, Rome (telegraphs) : — 

*Very well. Young birds very strong this year. 
It's no more the Eoman than it's the stable boy. You 
are a good fellow, for you don't say " I told you so." 
Come to Glenlochrie.' 



Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don Eccellino Fer* 
rarisj Florin^lla-sopra-Subiaco {writes) : — 

* I have received yours with delight and gratitude^ 
dear Father. I am concerned poor Tessa's son has 
drawn a bad number ; conscription is hard on men, 
but harder still on women. All the news of Florinella 
is charming to me ; when I read your lines I hear 
the cicala boom, the maize stalks rustle, the chiu hoot ; 
I smell the wild honeysuckle hedges, and the lemon 
flowers, and the dewy summer dawns ; when I go into 
the conservatories here I think I am walking in the 
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Italian fields at sunrise in mid- June ! Miladi is almost 
alone in the house now; her guests are gone, with the 
exception of a pretty child called the Lady Hermione, 
and of course the stately grandmamma. The young 
Duke has been refused by miladi, so the head-gardener 
tells me ; he talks French well, and I have won his 
heart by suggesting to him your simple cure for his 
vines, which are afflicted in their hot-houses with what 
we call cnptovimia. It is certain the young Duke is 
gone* He behaved like a true gentleman to me ; but 
he would never have suited miladi, who laughed at him, 
and plagued him, and plainly thought him a simpleton, 
which I do not think he was, though he had that awk- 
ward manner and clipped bald speech which seems to 
characterise these young Englishmen of rank so far as 
I can judge by what I have seen in this house. 

* Miladi and the young Hermione still come and 
have their tea in the ballroom, and they are be- 
ginning really to understand something of Tasso. 
Miladi has a beautiful mezzo-soprano voice, but I do 
not like the way she has been taught to sing : it is too 
florid and net suflBciently accurate. She lets me cor- 
rect her with great good humour, and I teach her to 
use my old mandoline. These lessons, however, will 
not last much longer, for she is going away on a round 
of visits to grand houses ; she says there is nothing so 
tiresome. It seems it is the shooting season in Scot- 
land already, and she is going there first, and she says 
the men are all out after game the whole day, and 
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fetupid as sheep or as stones from fatigue all the eveniDg. 
These very great people seem to me to create for them- 
selves a very vast number of tiresome duties. They all 
hate what they are doing, and yet they all continue to 
do it. If I were one of them I should surprise them 
by leading my own life. 

* Could you post to me that large sketch book full 
of my illustrations to the Morgante Maggiore which I 
did when I was quite a youth ? Miladi would like to 
see it* She has been much amused with the poem, 
which of course I put into decent dress for presentation 
to a lady* I have been telling her how our peasantry 
still make dramas of these old poems, and play them 
on our hills with no scenery save nature's. She is not 
hard to interest when her fancy is taken ; she has mind, 
too, only it is frittered away. I confess I am touched 
by the change there has come in her since she repented 
of wounding me about the dress-clothes. She is fall 
of delicacy and courtesy. She cannot altogether alter 
the certain brusquerie of her manner which seems 
natural to her, but she tempers it. She does not in 
any way resent home truths that I venture to tell her, 
and she seems now to be mortified at her own ignor- 
ance of artistic and intellectual matters, whereas at 
first she was proud of it. Her education has evidently 
been much neglected, though she tells me that from 
four years old to seventeen she was in the hands of 
governesses of all nations, and crammed with all manner 
ot science she calls rubbish. At seventeen she went 
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intx) the world, and all her studies were over. That is 
five years ago. 

* She listens with great pleasure whenever I speak 
of you and tell her of your vast attainments, your in- 
finite goodness, and of the home that you have made so 
dear to me in that little hermitage-like house of yours 
with dear old Marta to scold me if I let the chickens 
get amongst the flower-beds or the thrushes steal the 
olives. When shall I see the dear little whitewashed 
presbytery again ? 

* I am now painting Hylas drawn down into the 
water by the nymphs. I have no fit model for Hylas ; 
I must go to my memory of the slender-limbed brown 
lads plunging in our hill streams for fish. To give the 
night too, the beautiful night that mariners love, I 
must go also to my home memories. The moon seems 
to me always to dwindle when she rises here. The stars, 
when they are visible, which is but two nights out of 
five, seem pale and small. Oh, to see once more Venus 
burning with her translucent light above the dark 
brows of Soracte or the snows of the Leonessa 1 ' 



Don Eccellino Ferrarisj Florinella'Sopra-SubiacOj 
to Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest : — 

•I have despatched the book as you desire, my 
beloved son. I sent it down to Subiaco by Ammaro, so 
that I trust it will reach you by the post thence in 
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safety. It delights me that so far away our humble 
dwelliug and our little hamlet still keep a hold upon 
your heartstriugs. Nowhere, my dear son, will you 
have warmer welcome than here ; whenever again your 
steps shall bring you up our narrow mountain path, you 
will bring joy with you, Marta grows very old ; but 
not too old, she bids me say, to love you. May I, your 
oldest friend, presume on one word of caution ? You 
take a natural interest in your English hostess. Be 
heedful that it grow not too strong an interest. My 
mind misgives me when you tell one of those music 
lessons, those readings of our poets. No doubt you are 
of as great an interest to this great lady ; but since she 
is a great lady and you are a man as proud as poor, 
there can be little to be hoped for from this intimacy, 
and surely its enjoyment is one fraught with peril. 
Forgive me if I hint this, and attribute my timidity to 
that which is always timorous — a great afifection. God 
be with you I ' 



Leonis RenzOy Milton Ernest, to Don EccelUno 
Ferraris, Florinella-sopra-Subiaco : — 

* Dear and reverend Father, — Be not afraid ; I have 
a triple armour of poverty, art, and pride, however mis- 
placed pride may be in one born as I was. She is 
lovely ; and interests me, I admit, if by mere force of 
contrast betwixt the obvious faults of her character and 
its potential powers for good. Her intense but uncon- 
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scious selfishness and her possible greatness of nature, 
were higher emotions ever to touch her, make a psycho- 
logical study quite out of the common. This sounds 
very abstract and didactic ; but it is this contrast which 
interests me, nothing more. However, even this will 
soon cease to be near me. She leaves here as I told 
you : it is doubtful whether she returns at all before 
going to the Eiviera for winter. 

* It seems they go on from one house to another 
until a whole autumn can be passed in this series of 
viavai. It appears to me that they are always as much 
en seine as if they were on the stage itself. It is an 
endless round of dressing, dining, trifling, talking ; as 
I have come to understand it through the photography 
of her conversation, it seems to me the most vapid 
existence possible, but she assures me it has its excite- 
ments. She says that when once you are dans le train 
you could never lead any other kind of life. I am 
grateful that I shall never have the chance to be dans 
le train myself 1 

*Be easy on the score of my danger; I have a 
triple armour, I say, in my poverty, in my pride, in my 
art. Long ago I loved the woman in Paris that I told 
you of one summer night sitting in your little porch 
with the great golden round moon coming up through 
purple clouds over the eastern mountains. She died, 
and, what was worse, was worthless. Love-madness 
and I have parted company for evermore ; and I shall 
be lonely as any hermit in this great house all through 
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the windy English autumn and the darksome English 
winter. If only there be light enough to paint by, I 
shall be content. 

* I am now painting the Burial of Daphnis. I have 
no models amongst these burly husbandmen and 
rheumatic labourers, but I have memories — so many 
memories^-of lithe, light limbs, of brown leaping 
forms, of ox-drawn harvest-wains, of rythmic dances 
under the arching olive boughs, of naked figures supple 
as river reeds, drawing water with the pole as in the 
days of Daphnis ; in so much we are so little changed 
in Italy since the years of Theocritus. Ah, dear and 
best friend, be sure of this, my heart is too much with 
Italy to wander elsewhere in any folly. Besides, be 
also sure that if I have grown higher in miladi's 
estimation than the fournissm/r^ I am no more than a 
secretary or a teacher in her eyes, at best a Eizzio to 
whom this haughtier queen would hardly drop a glove 
or give pity with a look. But I want neither glove 
nor pity ; I shall be quite content if, when she shall see 
her ballroom finished, she shall smile — and bid me go. 
A rivederdy beloved and true fiiend 1 ' 



Mr* Holly 8, Ohrdochrie^ Argyllshire^ to the Countess 
of CharterySi Milton Ernest (telegraphs) : — 

* Why don't you come to Drumdries ? They are all 
furious, and I shall not see you at all, for I am only 
away for two weeks.' 
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Lady CharterySf Milton Ernest^ to Mr. HoUySf 
OlmLochrie (tm^es) : — 

* Fm too sorry, dear Harry, not to see yoUj but I 
really can't stand Drumdries. When I accepted to come 
I could not tell that poor Kingslynn would be close by 
on his own moor. I thought he was going to kill 
elephants in Africa or India. I should be quite afraid 
to stir a step outside the gates there for fear of meeting 
him ; he bores me so unutterably. I know as well as 
you do that he is a dear, good little boy ; he never does 
anything naughty except when he's in Paris, where it 
is conceded to all British virtue to go about in slippers; 
but I can't marry him, even to be one of the dozen 
Duchesses of Great Britain and Ireland, which all my 
friends are unanimous in declaring is the only thing 
worth living for in this world, I am quite content as 
I am. Yes, I am going on a lot of visits very soon, but 
not just yet. I have Hermione here ; she is rather 
taken with one of our neighbours, John Herbert of 
Wardell ; he is only just come home from endless 
travels, and if they like one another there would be 
nothing for anybody to say against it, for though they 
are only baronets, the Wardell family counts back ages 
before that.* 
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Mr. EoUySj OlerUochrie, to Lady Charterys^ 

Milton Ernest : — 

* That is it, is it ? Hermione and Jack Herbert, 

and you and , a pretty partie carrSe I Well, there's 

nothing to say, as you justly observe, against Herbert.^ 



Mr. Hollysj Glerdochrie, to the Dowager Lady Cairn 
wrath of Othwestry, Milton Ernest : — 

* Dear Aunt, — Pray pardon me, but can't you make 
Esm^ keep her engagements and go to other houses if 
she won't come to Drumdries ? It begins to look very 
odd. If she won't go out, get a lot of people down. 
For heaven's sake break up the thing somehow. I 
would come myself, but must be back in Home in sixty 
hours.' 



Dowager Lady Caimwrath of Othweatry^ Milton 
Ernest J to Mr. Holly s, Olenlochrie : — 

*My dear Henry, — ^No one can be so painfully 
sensitive as myself to the lamentable imprudences (I 
might almost employ a stronger word) of my grand- 
daughter, Lady Charterys. But I can do nothing ; she 
is entirely independent, and you know of old her head- 
strong self-will. She does not go to Cowes ; she does 
not go to any of her friends' houses; I confess with 
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humiliation that I believe she remains at home becaose 
she finds a most lamentable attraction in the society of 
the Soman artist whom you deemed proper to send 
here. There is of course no absolute indiscretion com- 
mitted; even Esmte has sufficient respect for my 
presence to make that impossible. But there are very 
great irregularities, a most reprehensible degree of 
intimacy* She actually asked this person to dine with 
us; he had good sense and feeling enough to refuse; 
but this will indicate to you the footing on which she 
treats him. He teaches her Italian and corrects her 
singing ; you know to what this sort of thing is in- 
variably a prelude. Of course you could not imagine 
that Esm^e could so &r forget herself as to make a 
companion of a young man sent to paint her ballroom, 
but it is very unfortunate that you could not find some 
one at least middle-aged and less good-looking than 
this person is. The whole matter is painful to me, and 
scandalous to a degree which I cannot describe. I am 
entirely at a loss what to do. Were it any one else I 
should at once leave a house in which I have ceased to 
have any influence, but I cannot of course be the first 
to ruin my granddaughter's reputation by such a step. 
I foresaw that some miserable complication would 
ensue from this ridiculous idea of having an Italian 
over to paint the ballroom ; if it had been put in the 
hands of good decorators they would have done all that 
was needed, and Esmee would not have entered it until 
the walls were completed. You may be sure that I 
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have exhausted all possible ^guments in the endeavour 
to persuade her of the great and irreparable injury 
which will fall on her by her familiarity with a for- 
eigner of whom even you admit you know nothing, 
except that he painted the altar of a Boman Catholic 
church in some village. But I regret to say that I 
produced no impression ; at first she laughed and said 
there was no harm in learning Italian ; at the end of 
my repeated counsels she hinted to me bluntly that 
Milton Ernest was hers and that the manor-house at 
Staines was mine ; of course she meant to suggest that 
I should go there 1 Cannot you and Lord Llandudno, 
as her trustees, interfere ? 

*P.S. It is impossible to ask people down when 
Esm^e would not speak to them if they came ; and she 
would not if they were asked in despite of her,' 



Mr. HoUySf Rome, to the Dowager Lady Caimwrath, 

Milton Ernest : — 

* Dear Aunt, — I am quite too sorry and can't forgive 
myself for being such an ass. But as Esmee has never 
before spent three months out of the twelve at Milton, 
how on earth could I tell this mischief woidd come on ? 
I am afraid Lord Llandudno and I have no jurisdiction 
except over the property. We have no right to dictate 
to her about asking a painter to dinner. In point of 
fact, we both ask painters to dinner ourselves. You 

B 
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think painters are sweeps, but indeed the world has 
changed its mind about these things; I think she 
might ask him to dinner, but I am quite with you in 
thinking that for her to flirt with him is a hideous 
enormity. Besides, it is rough on the poor wretch 
himself, since nothing can come of it, for when she's 
tired of Tasso and the mandoline shell forget he exists in 
twenty-four hours, and expect him to take five hundred 
pounds for his frescoes and be gratefuL I don't £eincy 
you need worry yourself seriously, though I can entirely 
understand how annoying it all is to you, and I wish to 
heaven I had never found out Eenzo's studio. It was 
hard enough to find, for it was up a hundred and 
ninety-five stairs, precipitous and pitch dark, and it 
had a pumpkin tied to a string for a knocker,' 



Dowager Lady Caimwrath of Othweatry^ Milton 
Erneatj to Mr. Hollysj Roms. 

* I am unhappily aware, my dear Henry, that yom 
world now-a-days thinks all social distinctions unneces- 
sary and all serious considerations pedantry. At the 
game time, if Lord Llandudno do ask painters to dinner 
be would be the last man to allow one of his daughters 
to marry one of them, and I now solemnly warn you 
that I consider it quite possible that my granddaughter 
Esmee might in her madness and furious obstinacy 
throw herself away on this man. It is time, I think 
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you will allow, for a conaeil de famille on this most 
terrible dilemma.' 



Mr. HoUySj Rome, to Dowager Lady Caimwrath 
of Othwestryj Milton Ernest : — 

' But there are no eonseila de famille in England. 
What on earth shall we do ? ' 



Dowager Lady Cawnwrath of Othwestryj to 
Mr. HoUys (telegraphs) : - - 

• Cannot you get his Ministers in Eome to order 
him home ? What use are extradition treaties ? ' 



Mr. Hollys to Dowager Lady Caimwrath of 
Othwestry {telegraphs) : — 

• But if he have done nothing wrong how can we 
demand his extradition ? I am at my wits' end. I'll 
write to Llandudno. I am sure he will rim down to 
Milton.' 



Dowager Lady Cairn/wrath of Othwestry to 
Mr. Hollys {telegraphs) : — 

• I shall be happy to see Lord Llandudno, and I 
imagine Lady Charterys can scarcely turn her back on 

■ 2 
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her owD trustee. Bui be so good as to remember that 
it was not Lord Llandudno who sent this person here*' 



Lord Llandudno, Milton Emestj to Hon* H. HoUya, 

Rome: — 

* Dear Harry, — I came down here as you asked me; 
I made a pretext out of the Monmouthshire leases. 
On my life I don't see what I can do. I think Tabby's 
fears have run away with her judgment. If Esm^e is 
sweet on your Boman friend, she conceals it remarkably 
well. I like the man myself: he is a gentleman, and 
he has out-and-out talent. He will make a superb 
thing of the ballroom: his designs are worthy a 
Parthenon. It seems the fellow reads Italian wich her, 
and is correcting her style of singing and showing her 
the tricks of the mandoline, and all this goes on at 
tea-time in the ballroom ; she lets him be quite quiet 
till five o'clock. I told Lady Caimwrath {who raves) 
that I thought we did better to leave Eemee alone; 
she is not a baby, and she gets her back up very soon, 
and really to suggest to her that she can't be decently 
civil to a person, who is doing things for her worthy of 
Domenichino, without compromising herself, or meaning 
to make a fool of herself about him, seems to me to be 
going very near the wind ; I never do favour saying 
things to women that a man would knock you down for 
if you tried 'em on with him. Interference, I always 
believe, i« the very hiud-ho i of the devil. She is not 
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the sort of woman for imprudences: it will be much 
more like her to amuse herself with the fellow while 
the novelty lasts, and then write him a cheque and forget 
his existence. She's as proud as blazes, and nevei 
would let herself down. It was a mistake having him 
in the house perhaps: he might have lived in the 
village ; but I don't think it matters. If she don't 
move before, she'll go to Cannes. I wish with you 
that she'd take poor Vic, but I can't see a chance of 
it. Little Hermie Latrobe is here and going on with 
Herbert of Wardell till all's blue. Tabby will have it 
that your friend's an adventurer, a schemer, all the rest 
of it, and that he has all kinds of dark conspiracies 
to compromise Esm^e and drive her up in a corner to 
marry him. But all this is moonshine. The man 
strikes me as a thorough gentleman. He hangs back 
whenever Esmee wants him to come out of his painting- 
room. They talk French, and I am not A 1 at French, 
but as far as I can make out they quarrel a good deal. 
Hermione knows all they say, but she's a sly little 
mouse when she chooses. At all events, I'm quite 
sure interference wouldn't do any good ; if you try to 
ride Esmee with a gag-bit she flings you a cropper at 
once; just like my daughters. — Truly yours, dear 
Hollys, Llandudno. 

*P.S. Tabby's always for the gag-bit I What a time 
the defunct C. of 0. must have had of it, and how glad 
he must be of those eternal shades, where the bothered 
are at rest ! But if she join him when she dies ? ! ! 1 1* 
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Mr. Holly 8 to Lord Llandudno :— 

•Dear Llandudno, — So many thanks! you relieve 
my mind tremendously. The venerable C. of 0. always 
foresees a conflagration of the universe whenever any- 
body strikes a match, especially if it's struck on the 
wrong box. Eenzo is a gentleman, I am sure ; there's 
such old patrician blood in so many of those fellows 
even when they're not very sure where they come from 
originally, I quite agree with you about riding with a 
light hand. Pray forgive a scrawl ; I have to write a 
report on the quantities of jute and other similar 
articles used in this country during each year, which 
really and truly is only consular work. Nobody at 
F. 0. in the least wants to know this, and nobody will 
ever read the report ; it will be safely pigeonholed for 
fifty years and then be burnt, still unread ; but duty is 
duty, even when the thermometer is at 45 E. in the 
shade, and it is the twentieth day of August which finds 
your wretched friend in the Urbs — Eternal Gty it is 
no more : it is all going ; pounded into dust under 
tramway cars and the modem builder's hods of stucco. 
We are in an age in which nothing is sacred. I expect 
they will get chopping at the palm of Augustus. Ever 
yours,' &c. 
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Leonia RenzOj Milton Smesty to Don Eccellino 
Ferraris J FlorvneUoraoprO'Subiaco : — 

*Best beloved Father and Friend, — ^Your kindly 
fears for my peace may be at rest. Miladi is gone; 
they say she will not return till the spring. A week or 
two ago, there arrived on a visit here an English lord, 
with a name I cannot remember, and could not spell if 
I did. He was one of her tutori ; only now that she is 
of age to be her own mistress, his powers of jurisdiction 
only extend to her property. In England it appears 
the property is always the first care. It is so fenced 
up and tied about in favour of people unborn that 
nobody ever seems thoroughly to enjoy it : but I am by 
no means sure that this self-denial is not the cause of 
the nation's great prosperity and solidarity. 

• I think she is sorry to go. She seems interested 
in the studies that I have persuaded her to take up ; 
she is beginning to understand what good siuging is ; I 
suppose her professors were too intent in making them 
agreeable to a young Countess with two hundred 
thousand pounds a year, to make themselves disagree- 
able by insisting on accuracy and moderation in the 
use of natural powers. She is certainly regretful to 
go; she said as much frankly to me last night. But it 
seems she has neglected many engagements, and these 
unhappy great people are the slaves of their own 
world; it reminds me of Frankenstein I The lord with 
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the strange Welsh name did not, I think, approve of 
her intimacy with me. He was a very light-hearted, 
pleasant, easy person, but he had quick eyes and a great 
deal of tact under that peculiar rough nonchalance 
which is so common to English gentlemen ; they wear 
it like a sort of loose overcoat, under which they conceal 
everything. I do not know whether it was by persua- 
sion or ridicule that he induced her to make these visits 
which she had promised to make in the coming month, 
but directly or indirectly he induced her to do so ; a 
week after he left, she went away ; her grandmother is 
gone also. 

'This great place seems very silent and lonely. 
Nothing can exceed her kindness in the orders she has 
given for my comfort. I am to ride or drive any horse 
I please, and the household is to obey all my commands. 
I imagine the servants do not like this at all. I am 
half afraid they accredit me with the delightful profes- 
sion of a spy I My friend the head gardener alone is 
content ; he is very fond of me because I love flowers 
and imderstand something of them, as all artists are 
bound to do. So here I am alone, with the exception 
of this legion of servants who seem to me to do nothing 
but eat, yawn, and dress. The place grows on me for 
all that, and were there only fewer rainy days, there 
would be little of which to complain. The grandeur of 
the yews and cedars, of the huge oaks and of the long 
avenues of lime-trees is always solemn, quieting, and 
beautiful. When the day grows too dark to paint 
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more, I go out in the park ; in the home woods, as 
they are called. Some of the deer are growing to know 
me, and one doe has become so friendly she comes to 
meet me. They say she is old; but she is a pretty 
creature with a silver collar round her throat, placed 
there by the last earl, whose pet she was. Her name 
is on it, Nerina — the name, you will remember, of my 
poor mother. It is like finding an old friend in this 
strange land. I hear this earl, whose name was Alured, 
was much in Italy, and had what the people here call 
foreign tastes. I believe he was not at all a good man, 
and there are odd tales of him; so my ally the gardener- 
in-chief tells me ; this gardener, by the way, has a 
charming house in the village ; keeps a pony carriage, 
and has an income that would make a Venetian or 
Florentine gentleman rich I This gossiping will only 
interest you as enabling you to figure to yourself my 
daily life here. I confess I miss the presence of miladi : 
it would be strange to do otherwise ; but I am solitary 
without being dull : I am never dull where I have my 
fancy free and can go at will into the open air. It is 
true the air here is not always inviting. 

' I am becoming afraid, I candidly cwn, of getting 
too used to this life of lusso. I have always seen bare 
floors, bare walls where I had not scrawled over them, 
the simplest furniture, the simplest food, a dish of soup, 
bread and fruit, a little flask of nostrale wine making 
all my banquet ; but now — so soon does one learn bad 
habits ! — now it seems quite natural to find my bath 
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filled for me, my clothes brushed and ready, my wants 
all anticipated, a table spread thrice a day for me alone, 
with eggshell china and Queen Anne plate, and all sorts 
of dainties and French wines, while two powdered 
giants move around me as noiselessly as if they were 
mice. It all seems so natural, and I am humiliated to 
feel that I shall miss it all when I go back to the old 
life of privation. And I used to think myself not so 
long ago a philosopher, a poet, content with the food 
of the spirit and scorning the comforts of the flesh. I 
am half afraid that, like many other wiseacres, I only 
scorned what I was ignorant of I To be sure, in our 
climate it is easier to be reconciled to a crust and a 
handful of plums than it would be here, and a bare 
floor does not seem so amiss when it has our sunbeams 
shining down on it, and a trail of a wild vine straying 
across it. Still — it is ill to lie in Capua when one 
knows that on the morrow one must go away to toil and 
uncertainty and the hunger of hope deferred. No; 
believe me it is not, as you will suppose, regret for a 
woman that makes me feel that it will be a heavy trial 
to leave this place. It is considerations much grosser, 
much baser, much lower that weigh on me. I am 
neither so stoical nor so spiritual as I thought, but I 
am, as ever, your devoted and grateful,' &c., dc. 
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The Lady Charterys, Acomhy^ Salop, to Signore 
Leonis RenzOj Milton Ernest, Berks : — 

•Comment va la peinture? Ecrivez-moi ici et 
donnez-moi de vos nouvelles/ 



Leonis Renzo to the R. P. Vicario, &c., Ac. : — 

• I have something to tell you, which excites and 
oppresses me, yet when you hear it you may think it is 
nothing. I must premise this by saying that miladi, 
when she left, gave me the keys of the library, and free 
permission to look over, and employ as I chose, all the 
works on art, and all the old engravings and drawings, 
of which there are many. The family has not been a 
studious one as a rule, but it appears that the late Earl, 
the Alured to whom her mother succeeded, was a col- 
lector, a dilettante, a virtuoso (the terms are not en- 
tirely synonymous), and almost all these collections that 
concern art were made by him. I demurred to having 
the keys of these cabinets left with me, but miladi so 
insisted, and seemed so bent upon giving me this mark 
of her trust in my good faith, that I could not without 
churlishness refuse, though I would willingly have been 
without 80 great a responsibility, and I believe Mr. 
Landon, the magnificent major-domo, was extremely 
offended. However, I thought I could not reject so 
kind a sign of confidence, and there is an amount of 
congenial work to be done in«tliis room on those rainy 
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days of which there are so many. The drawings (really 
valuable old masters) are all in confusion both as to 
dates and manners, the miniatures and medals are 
similarly pell-mell, and a fine collection of old proof- 
engravings, chiefly Italian, are in as much disorder as 
though they were mere cuttings from illustrated news- 
papers. I lock up the library when I am not at work 
there, which makes the dignified Mr. Landon regard 
me as his mortal foe. Now amongst all this chaos, of 
which almost every component part has a distinct ar- 
tistic value, there are sketches by the late Earl Alured, 
who died some thirty years ago or more. They are 
sketches of considerable power and spirit ; if he had 
not been a great gentleman, he might very likely have 
been a famous painter. Amongst these sketches, which 
are chiefly of figures and faces, there is one in red 
crayon of a Roman girl, and this girl has the features 
that I so well remember as those of my mother. There 
is nothing written under it ; but in another portfolio I 
found three other drawings, all of the same face, and 
one a full-length figure bearing on her head a water- 
jar ; you will say this may be the merest coincidence 
and accident of resemblance, the national type; no 
more. It may be so. On the other hand, is it impos- 
sible that this man was her lover ? Will you, my best 
friend, be so infinitely good as to write me word any 
details that you can remember or collect of her ? Was 
the nationality of my father ever known ? Pray reply 
to me fully and at once.' 
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Don EcceUino Ferraris^ Florinella'Sopra-Subiaco^ to 
Leonid Renzo^ Milton Urv^st :— 

* I reply instantly, my dear son, to your letter lirhich 
Ammara brings me from Subiaco this afternoon. Biit 
I know no more than I have already and repeatedly told 
you : that your mother was known all her life to the 
people of these hills; that she was the daughter of 
Evaristo Eenzo the buttero : that a foreigner was about 
here some weeks who was supposed to be an artist : 
that Nerina Benzo went away with him and was absent 
for a year, in which year Benzo the buttero was killed 
by a bull he was lassoing : that on her return she said 
no word of where she had been : inherited just enough 
to live on from Eenzo the buttero, and in a few months' 
time gave birth to a son — yourself — ^whom I myself 
baptised and registered under the names of Leonis 
Eenzo. I gave you Leonis as the name to which my 
little church here is dedicated, and Eenzo as that of 
your grandfather. Your mother lived till you were 
seven years old, and when she died she was only twenty- 
five years of age. She never, in the confessional or 
out of it, told me a syllable as to her history during the 
year she had been absent, or as to the name, country, 
or rank of the man who begot you. Though she was a 
most lovely creature in person, and quite sane in many 
ways, I never believed that she was quite in possession 
of her mental faculties after your birth. Some great 
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grief wliioh she had had, and the shock of hearing of 
her father's death, which was told her abruptly and 
with all its horrible details by a shepherd whom she 
met on her way here, had, I think, unhinged her mind 
without destroying it. However this might be, it was 
impossible to extract a word from her as to your paren- 
tage. I have always concluded that she was deserted 
in some capricious and sudden manner by her lover, 
who very possibly might not even know that she was 
gravida. It is not improbable that he was a noble. 
The few people here who remember him all say he was 
utC vero aignore. But they would say that of any one 
who spent a little money. This is all that I know, my 
beloved son, who has been truly a son of the spirit to 
me. If I knew more, under the seal of the confessional, 
I would not hesitate to reveal it to you; but your 
mother either never wholly trusted me, or loved her 
seducer too well to speak of him. She erred in that ; 
but it is my belief, as I have said, that her mind was 
always clouded after her return. She adored you, and 
perhaps would have left some truth for you to hear, if she 
had lived till you were older, or if she had had any fore- 
boding of her early and sudden death from heart-disease. 
It is strange that you should have found any picture 
which is like her in that English house so far away. 
But you will forgive me if I suggest, my beloved Leonis, 
that the childish memory, even of a mother's face, 
cannot be entirely trusted ; and the purely classic type 
of face which she had, and which you have, is by no 
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means rare in our country, especially in remote places 
where the blood has been kept pure and unchanged 
since the days of iEneas.' 



The Lady Cfkart&rySy Acomhy^ Salopj to Mr. Hollys, 

Borne {telegrapha) :— 

* The D. of K. has arrived here, so I go to the Adrian 
Vansittarts to-morrow. What good do you suppose can 
come of this intolerable annoyance ? Make him under- 
stand that no one can bully me into anything. I shall 
have a big party at Milton for pheasants. Come.' 



Mr. HoUySj Romej to Lady CharterySy Acomhyy 

Salop : — 

* All I shall see of pheasants will be quails : I reply 
more hihemico. Do you mean you are going back next 
month ? I thought you never could be at Milton in 
autumn because it was so damp ? ' 



The Lady Charterysj Redleafj DevoUj to Mr. EoUys, 

Borne: — 

< It is damp in a damp autumn. This is a dry one. 
I shall soon be home.' 
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Mr. EollySy Roniej to Lady Charterysj Redleafj 

Devon : — 

* Perversity^ thy name is woman I * 



The Lady Charterys to Mr. HoUys : — 

* Not an original remark. Was it worth paying a 
post-card to say that ? Why I should not invite my 
own friends, to my own house, to slay my own pheasants, 
is, I confess, wholly beyond my own comprehension 
Perhaps you will explain a little ? ' 



Mr. HollySy Rome^ to Lady Charterysj Lifford, 

Hants : — 

* In my trade we never explain. A discreet round- 
about is all we venture on ; I have given a hint, I dare 
no more.' 



The Lady Charterya, Lifford, Hanta^ to 
Mr. Holly 8 J Rome : — 

* Hints and innuendoes are first cousins. Neither 
are remarkable for courage ; and I confess I am never 
disposed to be at the trouble to take their masks off. 
If you like to come to Milton, do : I *hall be modt 
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happy to see you. If you don't, stay ; and eat yoiir 
quails rolled up in vine-leaves, and spare me moral 
saws and stale apophthegms, and inappropriate counsels 
that don't dare show their faces.' 



Mr. Hollya to the Lady Charterys^ Montolieu Ahbey^ 

near Winchester: — 

* You are unkind, and are you quite grateful ? The 
ballroom would never have been painted if it hadn't 
been for me. You would have had a foumiaseur and 
you wouldnH have discovered a *' dry autumn." By- 
the-bye, the Meteorological Eeport states the rainfall 
in England this September to average 2*52 inches ! ' 



Leonia BenzOj Milton Emestj to Don EcceUivA) 
Fejraris, FtorineUa^opra-SubiacOj cfec, <fec. ; — 

* She has returned, bringing a great number of gay 
and great personages with her ; she is very sweet and 
thoughtful in her manner to me, but it seems to me as 
if I were millions of leagues farther off from her, since 
the possibility which haimts me that I may be the 
bastard of her uncle : it overwhelms me with shame. 
There are coming here some English Princes, and the 
ballroom and all my outlined frescoes are being covered 
temporarily with primrose-hued satin, so that I am 

F 
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driven from my labours ; and she has proposed to me 
that I shall take her portrait, and send it to the Salon 
or the Academy next year. I cannot refuse. So every 
morning she gives me a sitting in the library, of which 
she allows me to make a temporary studio ; she would 
not take back the keys of it. I admit that it is a 
trying thing for me to do, with this suspicion upon me, 
which is indeed to my mind almost a certainty, that 
the Earl Alured, to whom she succeeded, was the faith- 
less lover of my mother. I have ventured to speak of 
him to her, when we have been alone in these sittings, 
but she knows very little about him. She was not born 
when he died suddenly, being thrown from his horse ; 
she has always been told he was an eccentric, wayward, 
capricious man: she said, with a little laugh, that 
capriciousness was in the blood of the family. The 
Lady Cairn wrath has returned with her; and alas! 
conceives it her duty to be almost always present in the 
library during the time that I am painting this portrait ; 
they regard me as a wild beast, seeking to devour this 
lamb with the golden fleece I The portrait will be 
beautiful and grand ; I have dealt with it in the 
Venetian way: she wears a wonderful dress of dead- 
gold brocade, with scarlet touches in it here and there, 
and holds a large fan, black and gold, and is just look- 
ing over her shoulder with a little smile ; her great 
I^eonsburg dog Berwick is beside her ; he is grey, and 
tones down the intense mass of gold and scarlet. But 
the face I there is the miracle and glory of it. She ia 
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much more beautiful than I first thought her, and her 
expression is changed; deepened and softened both. 
This week the sittings are interrupted by the presence 
of the English Prince and Princess. The house is all 
sotto aopra on account of them. Stupendous efforts 
are made for their entertainment, and the English 
Prince, with seven other gentlemen, slew fifteen hun- 
dred pheasants in a day, which is considered admirable. 
I am always glad to think that I never in my life slew 
anything. I have seen many other better ways of proving 
one's address, if one needs to do so. There was a grand 
ball last night, in the room that I am temporarily 
turned out of : I keep away from it all, of course. I 
even proposed to her to go wholly out of the house 
daring the time, but she would not hear of it ; and the 
other afternoon she showed the Prince and Princess 
what I have done of her portrait, and sent for me and 
presented me to them both, and they said gracious 
things, which I am conscious were not overstrained, 
for I know my force in ray own art. One of the gentle- 
men of the suite told me later that the Princess would 
command me to paint her portrait. I answered him, 
perhaps wrongly, that I was no portrait painter. 
Miladi scolded me very prettily, for being bourru and 
proud at the wrong moment. " When they are de- 
lighted with you, what is there to oflend you even if 
they are princes ? " So she remonstrated, and had 
reason in her remonstrance, and perhaps I was thank- 
less; I suppose it is these people who represent the 

F 2 
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goddess Fortune nowadays. The royal guests remained 
here but three days, during which, I am told, they were 
well pleased. They sent for me again before their 
departure, and again expressed themselves with much 
grace and kindness. The greater part of the other 
guests also went away ; to-day and to-morrow she will 
sit to me again. I fear that the civility towards me 
of the royal persons did not gratify my formidable 
enemy the Lady Caimwrath. But what does it all 
matter ! Soon they will leave me alone again. The 
long winter will pass, and the spring will probably find 
the ballroom and the portrait alike finished, and then 
I, too, shall go away, and she will not hear, see, or 
remember me any more. There is one thing quite 
certain : I will not take her money for either of the 
works. Perhaps fame may come to me through her ; 
and for that I shall be grateful. Yet I do not care 
for fame of any kind : I care only for art. I should 
be glad to have moderate wealth, enough to spend my 
life as I like, after my own manner, and in the pursuit 
of my own dreams. I must seem to prose to you intoler- 
ably, but it is a relief to me, for there is no one here 
in whom I can confide my thoughts. To miladi I dare 
not ; to the others I could not ; and you have been my 
confessor since the hour of my first sin I . • •* 
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Lord LlandudnOy Milton Ernest, Berks, to Hon. H. 
Hollys, British Emhdssy, Rome: — 

* Dear HoUys, — It was no use. She would come 
back, and she asked a whole tribe of people, and then 
to top it the P. and P. suddenly tixed their arrival for 
the end of the month, so there was no more to be said, 
and all my ingenuity in having succeeded in persuading 
Esmee into these visits was bootless. She made the 
painter begin her portrait, and, whatever else she 
means, she's getting plenty of good work out of him. 
The fellow is amazingly handsome ; he reminds me of 
somebody, but I can't remember of whom. Esmee 
certainly puts him to the fore a good deal ; she talked 
about him so to the P. and P. that she made her point 
and was allowed to present him to them. But this 
may all be done only to rile Tabby. There is no 
knowing with a woman like Esmee what she's really 
up to ; she knows the world down to the ground, and if 
she makes a move she's a purpose in it ; but yet again 
she's a weathercock. The Italian adores her, that's 
plain to be seen ; when we were last here, he'd the 
whip hand of her; now, she's the pull over him. I 
suppose it's only her fun, but it will be rough on the 
poor devil. I don't see what we can any of us do. 
Esm^e isn't a chicken. If you'd sent the diploma'd 
and decorated ass that you spoke of, there would have 
been none of this bother. She says she's going to 
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Cannes next month, and has ordered the " Glaucns" to 
refit and get in Mediterranean tiim. She can hardly 
take the painter on board with her. The C. of 0. 
informs me that you and I are responsible for all this 
scandal. You, I know, are ; but I don't see where I 
come in ; by the way, in case we're obliged to have 
more to do with this man, can't you learn really some- 
thing about him ? ' 



Mr. Eollya, Rome^ to Lord Llandudno, MiUon 

Efneat : — 

•Dear Llanny, — There is nothing to learn; lie 
never concealed where he came from ; he's the natural 
son of a woman of Fontanella, and his grandfather was 
a buttero — that is, please your ignorance, a wild-cattle- 
keeper. The priest of Fontanella — who has a history 
too, for he is a noble and took the vow of poverty and 
entered the Church in consequence of the tragic death 
of a mistress — loves him, but has nothing to do with 
him : as to that all the folk of Florinella are agreed. 
The priest educated him and maintained him after- 
wards at the University of Eome, where he took high 
honours. He then studied art (living very miserably, 
I suspect) in Paris and Munich, and then spent his 
life between his studio (a garret) in Eome and the 
priest's little house up in the hills at Florinella, where 
he painted those frescoes in the little ohurch which led 
to my most unfortunate acquaintance with him. That 
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is all that is to be known. He is now thirty-three 
years of age. You will see it is all quite creditable, 
more creditable perhaps than yours or mine ; but, as 
society is constituted, Esmee must no more look at him 
than if he were a forger or a hangman. I suppose we 
are all humbugs, but telle eat la vie. If you are at 
your (very clever) wits' ends on the spot, what am I a, 
thousand miles oflF? What I should most fear would 
be an irreparable breach between Esmee and the C. 
of 0., and the adoption as chaperon of some frisky 
matron like her friend Mrs. Alsager, who will let her 
do just as she likes and get compromised in a hideous 
fashion. My chief hope lies in Eenzo himself; I think 
he is a man of honour. I think if he sees mischief 
ahead he will go away out of it.* 



Lord LlandudnOj Milton Ernest, to Hon. H. 

Mollys J Rome: — 

* I have never believed in Joseph ; especially would 
Joseph be an impossibility when a beautiful young 
woman oflfered herself en tout bien tout honneur. 
Don't be alarmed ; she's not at that point yet, perhaps 
never will be. As yet she is only having her portrait 
taken, and I bet it will beat " La bella di Tiziano." 
The C. of 0. presides at the sittings, looking like Duty 
on a rock staring at Danger, or something of that sort. 
The Alsager is going on the " Glaucus," and that may 
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mean any amount of mischief. Vic. was at my house 
the other day, looking very blue, poor boy. He won't 
take his punishing without whimpering. How could 
^hat marriage miss fire ? You and I should have had 
nothing to do except to sign our names to the most 
perfect settlements the world ever saw. To think, too, 
how the properties dovetail into one another! It is 
flouting Providence, but she has done the same thing 
twenty times a year ever since she left her school- 
room.' 



Mr. Hollys, Rome, to Lord LlandvdnOj MiUov 

Ernest (telegraphs): — 

* Do you mean to say you think the affair with E. 
serious ? ' 



Lord Llandudno to Mr. HoUys {wHtes): — 

* It looks like it. She put me off the scent last 
time, but now I begin to think the C. of 0. not alto- 
gether so wrong. However, it may be all caprice. She 
is, after all, only having her portrait taken ; why should 
we interfere ? I tried to say something this morning, 
and she looked me in the face with the coolest little 
smile and just said : *' It is so much nicer than a 
photograpli that people can sell whetlier one lets them 
or not." Just as if slie couldn't have Carolus Duran or 
Baudry to take her portrait ! Just as if she hadn't 
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been painted half a score of times before now 1 I do 
believe he has a great influence over her ; she has left 
off using the kolb to her eyes ; she wears her hair in 
loose soft masses instead of crimping and frizzing her 
fringe; she has taken to quite simple sorts of gowns 
with old-fashioned gold girdles and gypsires as her only 
ornament. "I suppose that's SBsthetic?" I said to 
Hermione, and Hermie regarded me with scorn : " How 
can you be so silly ? It's Kenzo. She sent some of his 
sketches over to Worth with orders. Esmie never did 
care a bit about the aesthetes, but she likes to please 
him, don't you know ? " I did know, and I groaned, 
and I know the man ought to go away, but on my life 
I don't see why he should throw it all up merely to 
oblige us. Besides, he is honestly in love with her ; he 
is the only person in the house perhaps who does not 
know it, but he is so. As she i^ perfectly charming and 
enchantingly considerate towards him, why should he 
turn his back on all that ? ' 



Mr. Eollya to Lord Llandudno: — 

* You know as well as I do that men who are poor 
do turn their backs on all that when they are gentle- 
men, and I think be is a gentleman ; but I grant the 
temptation is terrible if he really can see he has any 
influence over her. I confess the whole thing seems 
BO incredible to me that it is like a nightmare. What 
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does she mean to do ? She never can mean to marry 
him. He hasn't a aoldoj and not even a name I ' 



Lord Llandud/iW to Mr* Holly 8: — 

* I certainly don't dare hint to her that she dc^s, 
but I think her quite capable of it. She would love to 
do it if only for the pleasure of braving the C. of 0. and 
quarrelling with all the rest of us. She is her own 
mistress, you know. No hope of the Lord Chancellor 
hefi^e. Frankly I want to be out of it, so I'm going to 
shoot bears and steinbock with Hohenlohe in Styria. I 
think if she's left quite alone she'll see the folly of the 
thing. The sense of opposition keeps her obstinate; 
not, mind you, that there's anything definite yet. 
They're only still at this eternal portrait. The por- 
trait will be grand ; he handles the dead gold and the 
scarlet with amazing skill; you certainly knew what 
you were about and picked out a man who could paint. 
Hermione and Jack Herbert have come to terms ; 
they'll be married some time after Christmas. Every- 
body quite pleased all round. '' That would spoil it to 
w.e^^ said Esmee the other day. I declare I quite 
believed her. She likes a chopping sea and a stifiF 
wind when she's out. If she do lose her head about 
the Roman it will only be out of " contrariness.'' ' 
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Leonia Renzo, Milton Ernest^ to Don Eccellino 
Ferra/ris^ Florinella-aopra'Subidco : — 

•Dearest Friend and Reverend Father, — You are 
quite right ; the suspicion which has come into my 
mind concerning the Earl Alured poisons the peace and 
pleasure I had found in my pursuits here. It may be 
altogether fanciful and unfounded, but the mere shadow 
of it is enough to darken my path ; especially when I 
am in her presence the thought is oppressive and of an 
almost unbearable humiliation. If I could speak of 
him I could ask her permission to seek through any 
papers he may have left for more evidence, more con- 
firmation, but this it is impossible to do ; I could never 
bring my lips to frame a hint of it. After all, too, I 
should most likely see nothing more. The mere pas- 
time of an English nobleman with an Italian girl 
would leave no impression on the life and memory of 
such a man as he, even if he loved her, as the name on 
the doe's collar would suggest. These great gentlemen 
break so many of these poor butterflies upon the wheel 
in a summer's day. 

* The portrait grows ; they say it is like the style of 
Cabanel, which incenses me ; Cabanel is a great master, 
but I hope I am not borrowing from him or any one ; 
I paint what I see as I feel it, and if I have any master 
at all, I go farther back than Cabanel, and straightway 
to the Venice of the Cinque Cento. Miladi is all that 
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is sweetest and most kind ; nay, she is too good to me ; 
it offends all her own people, that I can see. When the 
portrait is done she will go away at once on a vessel of 
her own southward, and the long, cold, blank English 
winter faces me; well, if only there will be light 
enough I shall occupy myself. I rise at daybreak to go 
on with the Theocritian frescoes ; I cannot bear her to 
suppose that I purposely delay my work for sake of the 
ease of my life here. If the weather serve I mean to 
finish them by next Easter. She does not, I believe, 
return until then, as she goes from the Kiviera straight 
to her house in London, without coming here after her 
winter in the South. She asked me a little abruptly 
this morning if I would not like to go to Eome for the 
winter ; she said I was not to think for a moment that 
I was bound to finish the ballroom until it was quite 
convenient to me ; if my habits or my health needed a 
warmer air in winter — then she stopped and looked at 
me and I did not altogether understand her, but I felt 
my face grow hot, for I knew that I had no money to 
return to Home ; I spent all I had in coming here and 
in the purchase of the colours ; and certainly I would 
die sooner than tell her that. When I hear all these 
people talk of going here, going there, of flying this 
way and that, like so many happy birds, I understand 
that to be poor is to be a bird without wings, like that 
poor hopeless, ugly apteryx which is the laughing- 
stock of naturalists and the cruel jest of nature. 
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* The lord who is a sort of tutor e came to me just 
now when I was alone and commenced conversation. 
He does not speak French very well, but I could fairly 
imderstand him. He said some hard things of miladi. 
He ended by hinting to me that she was " coquette et 
fine nwucke^ I said to him that I did not think 
that concerned me ; and that it was not for me, who 
received many benefits from her, to listen to blame of 
her. This confused him a little. He got up, said 
quickly, " Eh bien, je trCen lave lea mains ! " and then 
added that he was himself going away into Styria. He 
seemed to wish me to give him some assurance, but I 
did not see that any was needed. They seem to attach 
much more importance to me than I can possibly 
claim. Is she a coquette ? I do not think so. And 
if she be, what is that to me ? I am only a man who 
paints her portrait and her ballroom. And I may be 
something she would think yet lower than the sweeper 
who clears her terrace of its leaves 1 

*This morning whilst it was still very early she 
entered the ballroora when I was beginning my work. 
She has risen early the last week or two ; I have seen 
her, and once or twice met her in the gardens soon 
after sunrise. "Why do you work so hard?" she 
asked me when she had looked at what I was doing. 
"Why are you in such has'^e to have finished the 
thing ? Are you tired of England, of Milton ? " I 
told her that I thought common honesty needed that 
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the work should be done with as little waste of time as 
it could. "And when it is done," she said in her 
abrupt feshion that yet is graceful too, " will you go 
away and have no regret for us ? " I felt myself grow 
pale, for I knew that I should suflFer, — much, — ^but I 
answered her that if in the end she considered the work 
well done I should have no regrets: none; I should 
have only great gratitude. " Gratitude I " She re- 
peated the word with some anger. She looked very 
beautiful. She had a white woollen gown on with 
black fur all round it, and she had a quantity of fed 
autunm roses in her hand. ** It is "we who owe you 
gratitude," she said warmly. " It is I who owe you 
gratitude ; you give my house beautiful fancies and 
images, and you have made me think, you have made 
me feel ; you have made me conscious of the emptiness 
and the egotism of my life." I said nothing — what 
could I say — to her ? "I think you are far too proud," 
slie said after a little pause, " and yet you have so far 
too much humility. Do you mean to say you will like 
to remain here all alone all the cold, dreary, lonely 
winter? You will be miserable. You have no idea 
how cold it is, how unutterably dull I " I told her I 
did not think that it would be colder than my fireless 
garret had been in Paris or was even in Rome, when 
the tramontana blew ; and I said that I should not be 
miserable, because her memory — and her portrait — 
would remain with me. Perhaps it was wrong to say 
even so much. But it did not offend her. She smiled 
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and gave me one of her roses, and ordered me to come 
to breakfast with her. I hesitated very much, but she 
insisted so that I could not refuse. I breakfasted with 
her and the little Lady Hermione before any one else 
staying in the house was up, and we laughed and 
chattered and were merry and happy, and the smell of 
the sweet wet grass and the late roses came through 
the windows which we could leave open a little, for it 
is here what we cs^ll St. Martin's summer. Well, it is 
much to have these beautiful hours to remember, even 
if afterwards one goes out into endless hunger and 
darkness for evermore ! 

* But, looking back on it all, here, as I write alone, 
the thought comes to me which seems in itself almost 
madness. Is it possible that she would — ^that she 
does — love me ? What must I do ? Counsel me.' 



Don Eccellino Ferraris^ Florinellasopra'SubiacOj 
to Leonis RenzOy Milton Ernest^ <fec., &c. : — 

* My beloved Son, — It is not for me to counsel y. )U 
at such a distance from you as I am, and having so 
long and altogether abandoned the great world. But 
your nature is noble, your pride is great, greater per- 
haps because some would deny your right to it ; act 
therefore as both these bid you. That this lady is 
drawn towards you I can well believe, that you care for 
her more than you know I have long felt ; but 1 confess 
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I see nothing but suffering in store for you through this 
passion. If you wish to leave the place and the country, 
command me ; you know my purse, meagre as it is, is 
always open to you, and here you may find, as I have 
done, peace at least of conscience, if pains of memory 
pursue you even to these heights.' 



Leonis Renzo to Don Eccellino Ferraris^ cfcc, &c, : — 

* You are, as ever, good beyond my merits. If she 
leave here, I will stay on and complete the work. If 
she remain, you are right — I must go. Peace will 
be no more mine wherever my steps may turn.' 



The Countess of Charterys to Mr. Thomas^ Yacht 
* OlavAMS^ Cowes Harbour : — 

^Take her round to Marseilles and there wait 
telegram from me.' 



Leonis RenzOy Milton Ernest^ to Bon Eccellino 
Ferraris^ Florinellor-sopra-SubiacOj &c., &c. : — 

* She is gone. I suppose some pressure was brought 
to bear on her, or perhaps she wished to escape from a 
position that became an embarrassment. I do not 
know ; I think she has some love for me ; but I hear 
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always tbe voice of that old lord saying, ^EUe est 
coquette et fine mcmche.^ Yet I wrong her ; I am base 
to want more than she has given me — ^the utmost 
sweetness and delicacy and consideration to the last ; 
so much more than I should have been warranted in 
expecting! The evening before she left she came to 
take farewell of me when I was at work on her portrait, 
which is all but finished ; a few touclies to the drapery 
and to the dog alone are needed. She said to me, ^^ If 
it be very cold indeed you had better go to Rome, or 
will you come out to us at Cannes and make another 
picture of me amongst the palms ? ** Her voice was 
very low and kind. It cost me very much to look at 
her calmly and say as I did say simply, No. I think 
she understood that it was no discourtesy. She said 
nothing else. She gave me her hand. There were 
tears in her beautiful eyes. Mine were dim. You 
were right. There is pain, great pain, for both of us, 
but hers will soon pass, rich, happy, adored, surrounded, 
amused with a thousand distractions as she is and will 

be ; but mine No doubt what she feels for me 

is mere interest, mere compassion, rather than the 
divine pity of Desdemona ; perhaps she has respect for 
me, too, because I have never flattered her. But it is 
impossible that she seriously loves me. If she did, she 
is £Eur removed from me as though mountains were 
between us. If I could accept her were she to offer it, 
how she would despise me then and for ever I 

* I have my fii*st taste of an English winter to-day. 
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It is bitterly cold, and rains, and hails, and snows. It 
is impossible to paint. I continue my work in the 
library ; I have seen many cases and drawers full of 
drawings, manuscripts, and engravings, still to examine 
and arrange. It is a noble room, and the great fire lit 
at either end fills it full of mellow colour. I could be 
quite happy here if — ^if — ^if I I have sent to my Mend 
Vico in Borne to dispose of the pictures there are in 
my studio if he can, even if he get but twenty francs 
a piece, and send me the money ; I can leave here if 
she return, as it is her choice to do sometimes at a 
day's notice. She wrote me a most kind and pretty 
note this morning. It cost me much to answer with a 
few formal lines, but she would despise me if I let 
myself do more. She has reached Cannes a fortnight 
ago. She describes her villa with its orange woods 
and gardens and its walls of many-coloured marble, 
and the little harbour all to itself, with such deep water 
that her yacht can anchor there. She asks me to go 
out and see it, and paint it all: she puts aside my 
refusal as if it had never been uttered. Do you think 
she would be so cruel as to play with me so far ? Yet 
I am a fool and thankless. No doubt she only means 
it in innocent kindness and never dreams that I shall 
distort it so.' 
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Mr. HoUySj VUla Gloriette^ Cannes, to Lord 
LlandAidm^j St. Gowan% Merioneth : — 

* Dear Llanny, — ^I have run over here for two days 
to see the object of our mutual anxiety* Vic. is near 
too by my advice : he's got his old tub in the Ville- 
f ranche bay ; I think she is looking worried ; she says 
very little to me. I asked her about Benzo, and she 
said very coolly that he was in England at work on 
the frescoes, and hang me if I could muster up cheek 
enough to say any more. She has a way of looking at 
you that shuts you up at once. I pleaded Vic's cause ; 
but I suppose very badly, for she only looked bored, 
and said it was a pity to bring boys out anywhere near 
that horrid Monte Carlo. She had been there herself 
and couldn't see why people cared to go, but they did, 
and I had far better send Vic. home. I objected that 
an English Duke aged four-and-twenty, who was in the 
Life Guards, was not to be treated like a child in the 
nursery. She looked more bored, and a&ked me the 
name of a horrid cactus that looks like a tenuis racquet 
covered with bristles. I don't know its name ; I don't 
know why such a creature should have a name at all. 
I am out of temper. I candidly confess it. I am very 
fond of Esm^e, and I don't like being treated as if I 
were somebody seen at the gamiDg tables or the railway 
station for the first time to-day. I don't like Mrs. 
Alsager either, who is staying with her and does her 
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no good. When I tried to get something out of 
Mrs. A. as to Benzo, the woman only laughed and said 
she thought he was coming here I The €• of 0. is in 
bed with a chill. She sends me little pencil notes 
three or four times a day — agonising, frigid, terrible 
little effusions. She evidently considers I could marry 
Esm^e to Vic. out of hand if I did my duty. She has 
fever from the sun, rheumatism from the mistral, smells 
typhus in the rosebuds beneath her windows, and 
cholera in the mignonette ; is invisible, impotent, and 
Rtill terrible, restricts her diet to Liebig and her re- 
ceptions to the EngKsh clergyman ; if Benzo come to 
Cannes, she will, she declares to me, be carried out of 
her bed in a chaise a portetira to die. On the whole 
the atmosphere is depressing despite a buoyant baro- 
meter, a gay thermometer, and a sea and a sun for 
ever smiling. I don't see what I can do. As I said 
before, if Esm^e mean it she'll do it, and my only hope 
is in the man himself; I don't believe he will come to 
Cannes, and I do believe he is too great an artist to be 
a blackguard. I go back to Bome to-night and am 
thankful. I feel like a fool when I look at Esmee 
and tell myself that I don't dare to ask her a point- 
blank question. But you didn't dare either I Sincerely 
yours, H. H. 

* P.S. Vic. lost a hundred thousand francs yesterday 
over there, and he would go back this morning first 
train. Lelah De is at the Hotel de Paris, and I am 
very greatly afraid she'll get hold of him.' 
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Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don EcceUmo 
Ferraris, Florin€llarSoprarSvi)iaco : — 

• You were wiser than I, dear old friend. I see in 
an English journal which I can just spell out that the 
young Duke is at Cannes also. Will she end in doing 
what all her friends wish? It must take so much 
courage, so much constancy, in a woman to resist the 
pressure of her world ; and she is courageous but not 
constant. At least I should say so. I may do her in- 
justice ; I did her much in the first day I knew her. 
The days go by drearily, and are very cold and dark I 
I am glad when the night comes, and the lamps are 
lit, and the big dog and I are alone after dinner in this 
library which has become almost a home to me. The 
head-keeper asked me yesterday if I would not go out 
shooting. I could see that no words could have mea- 
sured the might of his scorn when he had heard that 
nothing would induce me to kill any bird or beast that 
lives. The entire household thinks me a harmless 
lunatic, but they begin to like me. 

* I work sedulously at the fresco when the light per- 
mits ; I ride sometimes ; I read a good deal. There are 
thousands of Latin and of French books, and some few 
Italian ones. Her portrait stands on a large easel at 
the north end of the library. Both the dog Berwick 
and I look at it, and regret, — in our divers ways. I am 
sure that he knows it is hers. 
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* It was Natale yesterday : a great deal was given 
away in her name by the stewards to all the poor for 
many miles around, but the people looked to me sullen. 
Perhaps they feel that she does not care a straw about 
them or know A from B amongst them. It is a pity. 
She might so easily make herself beloved. 

* At the end of my solitary dinner they brought me 
the national pudding, a gorgeous, indigestible globe ; I 
thought it very nasty ; Berwick approved and ate it. 
To-day there is a violent snowstorm. The whole country 
is white, the yews look very grand against the snow. I 
have been out and seen the deer fed : Nerina nibbled at 
her turnips from my hand. It is intensely cold. I pity 
the peasantry. The stewards give away a great deal of 
coal and clothing. 

* She has sent me another little letter ; she says she 
is sitting amongst geraniums in full flower on the edge 
of a marble wall overlooking a blue sea with the ther- 
mometer at 20® Reaumur in the sun. She asks me if I 
sometimes do not envy that ? I envy the flowers that 
are near her — yes — but I answer her merely, and that 
is the truth too, that I am growing enamoured of these 
keen winds, this white landscape, these sombre woods, 
these dusky oak-panelled chambers with their warm 
fires and their painted oriels. Perhaps I grow so fond 
of them because I know that in a little while I shall 
leave them for ever, and my place will know me no 
more. 
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* I have made a discovery which overwhelms me so 
that I can scarcely see the paper on which I write to 
you. I have discovered documents that make me 
believe I was the legitimate son of the Earl Alured ; at 
least so it seems to me, beyond any possibility of error. 
This is how I found them. Forgive me if I be inco- 
herent. In arranging the drawings, etchings, &c., I 
had the permission of miladi to open all drawers, 
cabinets, and cases ; she gave me an old and very im- 
perfect manuscript catalogue to help me. In one corner 
of the library there is a secretaire of fine Louis XV. 
work. It was full of old letters, old cards, old sketches ; 
I did not like to touch these, though she had expressly 
told me to look anywhere I chose. As I was about to 
close the doors of the bureau I suppose I must have 
accidentally touched some unseen spring, for a panel 
turned and a secret drawer shot out : in the drawer was 
a packet of letters, a curl of dark hair, and a folded 
paper. I lifted the paper to re-shut the little drawer 
and then saw that it was a record of their marriage in 
the church of S. Helena in Rome. I copy it below ; 
you see there is no reasonable doubt of it. I will write 
you more to-morrow. I feel stunned and the room goes 
round with me. If I am not the sport of a delirious 
dream— oh God, if my mother were living I 



* My letter was too late for the post last night. I 
add all I know. I send you copies of the letters that 
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were tied np with my mother's hair. They are her 
letters — cara cmima I — Italian, ill- writ, over-fond ; tell- 
ing so little and yet saying all. I see the whole story 
in these piteous letters. He married her privately, and 
was ashamed of her, and she was left in obscurity and 
he went into the world, and then came jealousy and 
misunderstanding and rage and doubt on her side, and 
anger and indifference on his ; and there must have 
been some lago near to suggest to her the doubt that 
her marriage had been only a farce, and so she ran away 
blindly, madly, to her own old home and found her 
£Eitherdead. There are only her letters. There is nothing 
to tell us what Lord Gharterys thought or did. I 
imagine he was a heartless man who found his liberty 
welcome and did not seek her and so never knew of me. 
T dare say he was ashamed of his folly in wedding a 
peasant girl from the Sabine^ hills. One cannot tell. 
That is all a blank. But the records of the marriage 
are clear. The date is thirty-foiur years ago. I am his 
lawful son. I am her cousin. 



* Two days have passed since I wrote you. I am 
somewhat calmer. A deep gladness has succeeded the 
madness of my first amazement. The shadow is gone 
off my life. I am any man's equal now. I do not know 
whether these things would content the law ; they con- 
tent me ! How strange the hand of fate that led me 
here I My poor mother I how plainly one sees her story 
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in those letters 1 The passion, and pain, and jealousy, 
and doubt, and all the pitiful weakness and ignorance 
are so sacred to me. They did not touch him, I suppose 
they only irritated him. Some men are made so. When 
they are thus, women only break their hearts on them 
like frail ships on a rock. He must have been cruel to 
her. I cannot forgive him. But what I think of more 
than of her or of him, heaven pardon me, is Esm^e ; I 
may call her so now. I shall stand in her place ; she 
will hate me. After being the recipient of her goodness 
and her trustfulness, I shall despoil her of her kingdom 
if ever I make this known. It is I who am Lord Char- 
terys I She will hate me. ... I have been out in the 
great dusky woods. It is very cold and the wind is high, 
but it did me good ; it cooled the fever in me. I feel 
as if I had done her some treasonable wrong. This is 
childish, I know, but I cannot help myself. If she had 
not trusted me with these library keys I should never 
have known my own rights. 



* To-day my friend in Bome sent me word no one 
would buy the sketches, but he sold a little marble that 
I had, which is said to be of Mino di Fiesole, for thirty 
napoleons, which he sends me. I will go up to London 
and get the address of a great lawyer from our consul 
there, and take the lawyer's opinion on the facts. I 
shall give him no names, so there will be nothing 
risked. I have spoken of the Earl Alured with the 
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land-steward, who knew him well. He describes him 
as a wayward, inconstant, and mistable man. He was 
thrown by his horse shying near these very gates and 
died instantly on the road. Perhaps had he lived he 
might have sought my mother out in after years. I 
will try to think so. 



*I have been to London and seen a famous man of 
law. I showed him copies of all the documents without 
any names to them, and, after careful examination, he 
gave it as his opinion that the marriage was quite legal 
(as a merely religious marriage was so at that period in 
Italy, and this Earl was of our own religion, as the 
whole race was in old days), and that the proofs were suffi- 
cient to give the son, by such a marriage, title to inherit, 
provided the son was distinctly proved to have been born 
at the date I described. That, we know, is easily done. 
The lawyer said there would be, no doubt, long litiga- 
tion : the other side would contest ; marriages in Italy 
before the Independence were irregular, and often secret, 
and so subject to suspicion ; the case would go up to 
the House of Lords ; it would be long, but there could 
be no doubt, he thought, of the ultimate result if the 
facts and the papers were as I stated to him. I thanked 
him and came back here. 

*When the great gates were thrown open in the 
twilight I felt that I came home. It was very odd to 
know that I was the owner, the master here ; an English 
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carl — TI Then as I sat before the hearth with her 
dog's head on my knee, other thoughts came over me. 
The lawyer had said the other aide would contest. The 
cold sentence had gone to my heart like a knife. She 
and I should be enemies I There would be nothing for 
either of us to be ashamed of in the facts that would be 
made public, yet it would be hateful, we should be foes. 
The lawyer, indeed, suggested that perhaps the present 
owner of the property and name might yield without 
law if convinced of the justice and veracity of the claim. 
Yes: she would yield at once, my beautiful proud 
cousin I She would go out of my house, and leave me 
master here, and never see my face again I What should 
I have profited ? — and there is a meanuess and a treason 
about it, too; but for her condescension to me, her 
trust in me, I could never have known this. I could 
never even have guessed that my poor mother had 
wronged herself by her hasty flight and unhappy sus- 
picions, and that I had been bom in wedlock. It seems 
treacherous, unworthy, to use the results to dispossess 
her of her heritage. This is what torments me ; I can 
see no way by which I can come by my own without 
injiuy and pain to her. 

* There is more still to remember : as I say, when 
once she knows that I am the Earl Alured's legitimate 
heir she will wait for no decision of the court ; she will 
scorn to defend herself by any legal quibble or flaw that 
may present itself ; she will give up everything and — 
hate me for ever. Or, even if she be so generous as not 
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to hate me as an usurper, she could never, she would 
never, forgive the man who took advantage of a search 
which she permitted to him, of a sojourn to which she 
invited him, and whilst he stayed beneath her roof used 
his leisure to undermine her claims — claims that the 
law and the world have allowed her all her life. Even 
if she believed all these papers to be genuine (and she 
might even not believe that), she would despise the 
person who brought them forward against her. This is 
my tortiure, my perplexity. So well I love her that to 
be recognised as the Earl of Charterys by all England 
will avail me nothing if I lose her smiles. Though my 
honour be cleared, and my pride is now a permissible 
thing, I am more miserable than I was before I opened 
that secretaire. I see no way by which I can make 
good my title and yet retain her favour. If I show her 
these papers I must seem her foe for ever ; I may even 
seem a traitor too! I would sooner remain Leonis 
Eenzo whom she respects and whom — perhaps — she 
loves. Counsel me, dear and reverend friend.' 



The Don Eccdlino Ferraris, Flori/nelld-sopra-SubiacOy 
to Leonis Renzo, MUton Ernest : — 

* I dare not advise you, my son, in a matter of such 
lifelong moment. Your whole future hangs on your 
decision. I see the diflSculty that fronts you. You love 
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yoiir cousin better than name, or place, or power. I do 
not say that you are wrong. You hesitate to alienate 
her from you by an eflFort to secure the recognition of 
your just rights ; I understand your hesitation ; even if 
it did not make her your enemy, it would be at least i^ 
barrier (insurmountable to a proud woman) to any con- 
fession on her part of aflfection. She would never submit 
to the appearance in your eyes and the world that such 
a confession at such a time would present. On the other 
hand, your cousin may not be worthy such high devo- 
tion, such extraordinary sacrifice. You will remember 
that when you saw her first she seemed to you insolent, 
capricious, artificial, a mere creature of the world and of 
its follies. Are you sure that your colder estimate was 
not the juster ? The fascination she now has for you 
may blind you to the truth. If this be so, you may lose 
a career of happiness and usefulness, a life of peace and 
dignity, the possession of a noble name, for a woman 
too idle and shallow to appreciate such a sacrifice if she 
knew of it ; and she will never know of it or suspect it. 
All your suffering, all your loss, will be borne mutely 
and be unrecognised. I do not dare to sway your 
decision either way. All I say is, think long, and do 
nothing on impulse. There is no need of haste. You 
are expected to remain where you are until your work 
is finished. It will be time to decide when she returns. 
The generosity you contemplate is almost superhuman, 
but I believe you are capable of it and would not even 
regret it if you knew her worthy it. If I ^you will 
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have had my other letter in which I answered the mar- 
vellous intelligence you gave me ; alas 1 that your poor 
mother had not courage enough to confide the truth to 
me 1 My poor Leonis 1 when I think of your many 
years of privation and unrecognised genius, my heait 
bleeds for you ! I pray heaven that these tidings of 
great joy come not too late.' 



Leonis Renzo, Milton Emeatj to Don EcceUvno 
FerrariSj Florinella-aopra-Subiaco. 

* The days are gloomy and seem very long. J feel 
in a strange confusion and agitation ; your kind calm 
letter does not lessen my trouble, for you put so clearly 
before me the truth that *' either way I must repine." 
If I claim my inheritance she is surely lost to me for 
evermore ; and if I bury the secret in my own heart, 
how can I ever approach her ? — I, who shall still seem 
to every one a mere adventurer, a mere beggar, and 
who would be scorned even by hei self if I so far forgot 
the dignity of poverty as to say a syllable of supplica- 
tion to one so far removed from me. Either way it 
seems there is no chance for me to be able to approach 
her with any hope of becoming more to her than I am 
now. You say truly there is no haste. I have locked 
the papers up in a little iron box, and, uoless I choose, 
no ejes, save mine and yours, will ever look on them. 
Does it seem to you so very qu'xotic that I can think 
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of the possibility of going on all my life long with this 
secret untold, this great birthright unclaimed ? Do 
you not know I would do anything to see her eyes smile 
at me ? and the smile would never come there if she 
knew it — ^never, never more. It seems strange as I 
move about here to realise that it is all mine, actually 
mine I — when I have never had anything of my own 
except a box of colours and a hired garret with a cast 
or a bust here and there. 

' I sit doing nothing all the long evenings with the 
dog at my feet, and it seems to me that I can never 
take it all, since for me to take it she must lose it. 
And she was so thoughtful of me, so considerate, so 
delicate, so kind — shall I repay her by robbing her? I 
work on when the light lets me at the frescoes ; these 
at least I wish to do me honour. The other day I 
laughed outright when the major-domo spoke with 
some little insolence about them; it seemed so ridi- 
culous. If he had only guessed who I was, how he 
would have cringed and kissed the dust I To think I 
have the right to sweep all this valetaUle out of the 
house! But it is not the power or the possession of 
this birthright of mine that makes the temptation ; it 
is the leisure, it is the repose, it is the ability to pass all 
my life in the pursuit of the ideal, to surround myself 
with all that is beautiful and spiritual — ^but then, without 
her, even with all that my life would be only a " home 
without music," a " ruche sans abeilles.* What can I do ? 
I sit and muse hour after hour, night after night, and am 
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no nearer to any determination. I look at her portrait, 
and the thought that I could ever despoil that glorious 
creature seems to me almost a crime. I have not 
heard from her again. If she should marry the young 
Duke k No, I do not think she will do that. 



'The winter is long, long, long. It is now the 
26th of February ; in Borne how the land laughs, how 
the flowers spring, how the blood dances in one's veins 
so near to March I Here all is snow and wind, or fog 
and sleet, and the poor deer look shivering and sad 
under the leafless trees amongst the black frosted 
bracken. 

' The house-steward has just brought me a telegraphic 
message he has had from her. It is sent from Paris 
and merely says, *' We come home to-morrow." To- 
morrow I Like that I Without a word of preparation. 
He says it is the way " my lady " always does. My 
God 1 what shall I say to her ? How shall I receive 
her ? I know not whether I am most overjoyed or 
most wretched. If only I knew what I should most 
wisely, most rightly, do 1 And to think that it is all 
not hers but mine — that she is in truth my guest 1 She 
has been away four months. For some time she has 
not written to me. I may have become no more to her 
than the nameless painter of her frescoes. If so — well, 
I will never take up my rights. It would be too much 
^ke vengeance. If she seem to care at all — well, then 
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I will go away, send her portrait to the Salon, perhaps 
conquer a name in the world great enough to make it 
not too impossible for me to say to her " I love you." 
No : I will not take away her little kingdom from her ; 
I have a wider kingdom — ^Art. She trusted me. She 
shall not have cause to repent it. 



* The " to-morrow " is now *' to-day." I could sleep 
not at all. It is now noon ; she may be here at any 
moment. I scrawl this with a crayon in the ballroom. 
There is still snow, but the sun is shining. They have 
sent her Eussian sledge to meet her with the three 
Eussian horses. Berwick is gone of his own accord 
with the sledge. He would never leave me before. It 
seems he knows. How shall I meet her ? What shall 
I say ? I feel as if I were false to her. It is absurd, 
but I cannot resist the feeling. I hear a noise of sleigh- 
bells, of voices, of great doors opening and shutting, of 
dogs barking : then all is still again — she is come. 

*It is nearly four o'clock and almost dark. I 
scarcely see to scrawl this to you by the light of the 
fire. The frescoes are not one-half finished ; this vexes 
me much ; but the weather has been so utterly against 
all work. Her friends will tell her I have purposely 
delayed. I suppose I shall not see her till to-morrow. 
The man who especially waits on me has been in with 
wood, and says that Lady Caimwrath has returned with 
her ; no one else ; but that many people are expected 
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in a week from this. By that time I shall be gone. 
She must get the frescoes finished as she can. • . . 
They have brought me word that her ladyship sent me 
her compliments and wished to see me in the library ; 
she is taking her tea there after the journey. Will I 
go at once ? I cannot refuse. She has not forgotten. 
I tremble at the thought of seeing her, though I long 
so greatly to do so. I feel as if she would read all my 
secrets in my face. I love her so well and yet I cannot 
say a word 1 Pray for me, dear Father. When next I 
shall write I shall be in Bome. Some is the Mater 
Dolorosa, the Mother of Consolation. 



'This was not posted last night. I open it to add 
that no one under heaven was ever so greatly blessed as 
I. Even now as I sit in the clear morning light, in 
my own chamber, I cannot believe in my own paradise; 
I cannot believe that, having wrestled so long, the 
angel blesses me at last I When the servant brought 
me her message in the ballroom, I got up and walked 
through the house, and felt like a drunken man as I 
moved. To see her in the library ! It seemed to me 
as if the very walls would speak to her, as if the French 
secretaire would find a voice I I was like one in a 
dream. I found myself still as in a dream ; standing 
before her in the familiar room. It was dusk, for which 
I \^^j& thankful, the long dusk of these grey English 
days. There was a gleam of low light from the windows 
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which look west, and the full warm glow of the great 
tire. It shone on the silver tea-tray and samovar, on 
the white bear-skin by the hearth, on her as she stood 
there. She looked very pale and a little tired; she 
had what they call a tea-gown on, a thing all soft old 
lace and gleaming trailing satin : a thing which most 
becomes her, I think, of all she wears. She put her 
hand out to me and I bent low over it. I said nothing; 
I could say nothing. She, too, seemed more silent than 
her wont. She murmured in a hurry, indistinctly, all 
sorts of little phrases: there. was fever at Cannes, her 
grandmother was unwell, she had been so bored, it was 
only London emptied out by the Mediterranean, she 
hated the mixture of scorching sun and icy wind, she 
liked a fast gallop over a wet Berkshire road mucli 
better : I remember all these sentences now ; at the 
time I do not think I heard them. I was gazing at her, 
and thinking how I loved her, and of how I must go out 
of her presence and away from her in silence. I could 
see no other way. All this while I never spoke a word. 
* She came closer to me in the half glow from the 
firelight and the lingering daylight ; and we stood 
quite near together on the hearth. I still could not 
speak ; I kissed again the hand she again held out to 
me ; I kept thinking if she knew — if she knew 1 — 
Perhaps I looked strangely, for her eyes had a startled 
glance in them. She said at last, in her old, pretty, 
quick fashion, " Well, have you not a word to say ? 
Are you displeased that I am home again ? What have 

H 3 
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you done on the walls ? Have you been very dull ? " 
I could not have uttered a word to save my life or hers; 
I could only gaze at her, and I saw she grew very red ; 
rosy-red, like the hothouse camellia she had at her 
breast. " Why would you not come to Cannes ? " she 
said, without looking at me. " I wanted you ; could 
you not understand ? " I said nothing ; I could hear 
my heart beat as if it would break my breast, but I 
said nothing. Then she touched my hand with hers. 
" Why will you be so proud ? " I heard her ask in quite 
a whisper. '* You do like me a little, why don't you 
tell me so ? I do not care what any of them think : I 
only care for you. We might be so happy, if you would 
not be so proud 1 " Then I fell at her feet and kissed 
them. Later that night I told her all the truth. I 
showed her all the papers ; she does not mind. What 
is hers is mine, what is mine is hers. The world can 
think what it likes. If it deem her the most generous 
of all living women, it will only be right for once I ' 



The Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest^ to Don Eccellino 
Fen^aris, FlorineUa'SoprO'Subiaco : — 

' I love you already I You must come to us at 
Easter. He means to buy that deserted palace above 
Florinella, and make it beautiful, so that we may often 
visit you. He says Bramante built it, and that you 
nave often regretted to see it forsaken,' 
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The Lady Caimwrath of Othwestry to Lord 
LlandudnOj Whitens Clvhj London : — 

* A great scandal has been most mercifully and pro- 
videntially averted. Lord Charterys — for this gentle- 
man is indisputably Lord Charterys; I see a strong 
resemblance in his features to poor Alured's — ^behaves 
in the most admirable manner ; he will not hear of the 
truth being made public. He says the world may think 
him the debtor of his wife if it please. It does not really 
matter, because of course, either way, the first son she 
has will bear the game title, and ultimately inherit. I 
am very thankful the publicity is avoided ; and I reflect 
with pleasure that I never allowed the obscure name 
and place of the unknown painter to prevent my recog- 
nition of him as a high-bred gentleman. You will 
remember that I always said he had Vair noble. It 
will certainly be diflficult, as you observe, to make 
society comprehend why we consent to such an appa- 
rently unequal, indeed improbable, union ; but when it 
is known that we all approve, no one will venture on 
an adverse comment ; every one will be aware that I 
should never give my countenance to what was either 
unwise or incorrect. Besides, I do not see why, in a 
private sort of manner, the facts should not be made 
known. If you think proper you can tell one or two of 
your friends in the window at White's, quite confiden- 
tially; it will soon be all over the town, and it will 
perhaps be better than to allow people to suppose a 
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mesalliance possible to U8. Esm^e has been a great 
and sore anxiety to me for many years. I am thankful 
that my responsibility will pass at last into other hands. 
She is qaite extraordinarily in love with him, and 
obedient to him. I should never have supposed she 
could so change through the mere influence of a senti- 
nent.' 

Leonis RenzOf Milton Emeat, to Don Eccellino 
Ferraris, FloTineUa-8opra~Subiaco : — 

* You must come for Easter, and leave your sanc- 
tuary on the hills for once, to give us your benediction, 
my first and my holiest friend I ' 



Mr. HoUySj Rome, to the Lady Charterys, Milton 

Ernest : — 

* I am thoroughly bewildered. But I heartily con- 
gratulate you both. I feel, as our beloved Transatlantics 
say, " a little mixed." When will the frescoes get 
finished ? I suppose you forgive me ? ' 



The Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest, to Mr. Hollys, 

Rome : — 

* Yes : I forgive you even the rude nonsense you 
wrote. I shall always call him Renzo. We shall remain 
here all the summer, and he will finish the frescoes 1' 
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DUOA DI BABTU. 

Habohbsb dblla Boooalda. 
Mb. Wtnnb-Ellis. 
Padbb Fbanobsoo. 



Thb Comtbssb db Rtom. 
Madamb db Saintaiyoe. 
Mbs. Yanbohbldt. 



AT CAMALDOLI. 



Scene : The Hotel in the Monastery. 
In the Pharmacy. 

Comtesse de Riom. It makes one loog to be ill, to 
have an excuse to come here. 

Duca di Bastia. I need no excuse ; I buy liqueurs, 

Comtesae de Riom. Did you ever see such exquisite 
old blue pots ? All pure Savona. I have offered my 
soul for one of them, but the monks are obdurate. 

Duca di Bastia. Do not tempt them. Selling is 
the modern curse of Italy. It is a comfort to find that 
monastery walls can exclude the temptation ; they too 
often do not, and our angels are sold to shiver in the 
fogs of London and the snows of Berlin. 

Comtesae de Riom. Does not one get back into 
pure quattro cento here ? Eomeo's apothecary must 
have had just such conserve pots and sweet- water jars 
as these. 

Duca di Bastia. You would like my old palace at 
Squillace, madame ; it has such quantities of such old 
pottery as this, all as dusty as the soul can desire. 
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Comtesse de Riom. I should delight in dasting 
them. 

Duca di Bastia. How happy you would make me I 
I should envy the cobwebs. 

Comtesse de Riom. What I when I should destroy 
the cobweb* ? 

Dtica di Bastia. It would be better to be destroyed 
than to be unnoticed. 

Comtesse de Riom. That is according to taste. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt, How do you do, Duke ? Whatever 
are you doing at Camaldoli ? 

2)t&ca di Basitia. If it were not impolite to reply 
to one question by another, I should ask what do you — 
the idol of Paris, the queen of Aix, the revae gaiUarde 
of London ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt All that is very pretty, but behind 
my back I dare say you call me that horrid American ; 
don't get off by a faux fuyant ; what makes you bury 
yourself in this pinewood ? 

Duca di Bastia. My adoration of Americans. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt, Don't expect me to believe that, 
when you might have married Elise Hicks last winter, 
with the biggest fortune that ever came out of Arkansas 
lumber. ( To Madame de Eiom.) He might indeed, and 
she was a very pretty girl too, and — ^my I — her pearls 1 

Comtesse de Riom, The Duke was ungrateful. 

Duca di Bastia, As ungrateful as the monks who 
won't sell their pots. My prejudices and theirs have 
probably the same roots. 
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Mrs. Vanacheldt But why do you come to Camal- 
doli — you ? Can you live without a Club ? 

Duca di Bastia. I find Camaldoli charming ; a 
most admirably healthy air, perfect quiet ; pinewoods 
wliich are so good for the lungs, and, as Madame de 
Siom remarks, divine pharmacy pots to keep alive in 
one the love of the fine arts. What can one ask more ? 
Perhaps the cookery leaves something to be desired, but 
that is just the amount of mortification which one ought 
to be willing to endure in a monastery. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt, All the same you must be bored 
to death, mon cher. Shall we get up a little baccara 
to-night ? 

Duca di Bastia (hesitates), Madame de Eiom does 
not approve. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. What 1 is the Countess to be the 
keeper of all our consciences? Then we shall be as 
dull as a Boston Sunday, for she sets her face dead 
against all fun. 

Comtesse de Riom. You think me a Puritan I 
Indeed I am no such thing, but I detest all kinds of 
play ; I have seen so much suffering caused by it. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt (aside). Now she will preach like 
a young Dominican friar. 

Comtesse de Riom. No ; I never preach ; play if 
you like, but if you must play, why do you come to 
Camaldoli ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I come to wait for Mr. Vanscheldt, 
who is in the course of crossing the ocean, and because. 
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as the Duke wisely obeervesy tbe odours of the pine- 
woods are so good for the limgs ; my lungs are seriously 
atfeoted, only nobody ever will believe it. 

Duca di Bcutui* Nobody will believe that mine are. 

Mrs. Vanaoheldt, I am sure we have both done our 
best that they should be. Did you come for your lung!», 
too, Countess ? 

ConUease de Riom. No ; I came for quiet. But it 
seems that the world sends its echoes even up amongst 
these saintly hills, and you have brought as many 
fourgona as if you had come to Monaco in January. I 
hive brought nothing but serge. 

Mrs. VanschdcU* Serge smothered in Mechlin, 
however. So much depends on what one can wear."* You 
are such an elegant creature that you may put on 
sacking and you will look just as well. If Fm not 
dressed up to my eyes, Fm a dowdy, a fright — nobody 'd 
look at me — the very birds would peck at me. I 
wouldn't put on those plain tailor-made suits that you 
can wear if it were to save my life. 

Ducct di Bastia. There is Saxe china pimpante and 
charming, and there are marble Venuses, white, serene, 
superb. One may admire both. 

Mrs. Vanacheldt. Very prettily said, Duke. But I 
know you don't admire me ; you told a friend of mine 
that I was like a doll out of the Palais Royal. 

Duca dA Bastia. That friend must have thoroughly 
understood the mission of friendship. If I could hope 
that such a friend were of the masculine gender 
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Mrs. Vanscheldt. You would quarrel with him about 
a cigar or a newspaper, and hack him about afterwards 
with a sabre; I know your ways. Why will Italians 
always fight with sabres ? It is very barbarous. 

Duca di Bastia. It is not pretty. The rapier is 
much more elegant and the pistol much quicker. But 
every nation has its prejudices ; the sabre is ours. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. It ought not to be so ; it is not 
suflSciently graceful. The rapier is more like what your 
national weapon should be. The rapier is amongst 
swords what the mandoline is amongst instruments. 

Duca di Bastia (bows). Henceforth I will fight 
with the rapier. 

Comtesse de Riom. I hope you will not fight at all ; 
it is very barbarous. 

Duca di Bastia. It is a little, but it is wholesome. 
If that friend whom Madame Vanscheldt spoke of 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. It was a she 1 

Duca dd Bastia. Ah 1 I might have supposed so. 
Some one who has envied your toilettes, or whose re- 
ceptions I have neglected. Malice is always so busy 
one wonders there are two people left on speaking terms 
with each other. 

Padre Francesco {approaching). Our mountain 
roses are very simple things, but if their Excellencies 
would deign to accept them ? 

Comtesse de Riom. Oh, mon Eeverend I how ex- 
quisite ! How can I thank you enough ? Monsieur de 
Bastia, say something pretty to him for me. 
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Mt8. Vanachddt. Poor old man I And we order ten 
thousand for a ball, and never look at them. 

Comtesae de Riam. How very kind ! What sweet 
roses I I must really learn Italian to be able to talk to 
these delightful old people. 

Duoa di Baatia. Let me have the honour to teach 
vou, madame. 

Mt8. Vanachddt. When Italians teach a pretty 
woman their language, they always begin with Dante. 
They get to the galeoUo fu U libro e chi lo acriasey and 
jthere they stop. The lesson never advances. 

Comteaae de Riom. We ^dll begin with Silvio PeUico 

Duca di Baatia. We will begin with what you like, 
provided we end in Alcina's Gardens. 

Comteaae de Riam. Alcina's G-ardens ? That is in 
Ariosto. 

Duca di Baatia. It is in Ariosto. But Ariosto 
found it in Love. It is still there. 

[The Comteaae de Riom coloura and play a 
with her roaea. 

Mra. Vanacheldt (amUing). Did Ariosto ever come 
here — for his lungs — I wonder ? Do these dear old male 
goodies sell cigarettes, do you know ? 

Duca di Baatia. I fear they are not yet at that 
height of civilisation. They sell liqueurs into which I 
believe oil and honey enter in equal proportions. Here 
is one with a title fit for an ode of Meleager's or Ovid's, 
the Lagrime cP ahete. What can be more poetic ? 

Mra. Vanacheldt. I'll taste. It won't beat Del- 
monico's pick-me-ups. 
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Dnca di Baatia. Alas ! what can the old world 



Mrs. Vanscheldt. Don't be hypocritical. You 
despise us utterly from the height of all your twelve 
centuries of nobility. Tell us all about your twelve 
centuries ; it is very interesting. I don't go back myself 
farther than my own father. 

Duca di Baatia. You are laughing at me ; that is 
very unkind. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt Honour bright I'm not. I think 
it must be perfectly delightful to have an ancestry that 
is just a coura de Vhistoire in itself. There were Bastias 
in the time of Constantine, weren't there ? Tell us all 
about it. We are in a mood to be educated. Is it true 
you were kings of Corsica once upon a time ? 

Duca di Bastia. Pray spare me. I will send you 
the volume B. of Ingherami ; I shall so at least not aee 
you yawn. 

Mra. Vanackeldt I shouldn't yawn ; I think your 
Italian genealogies as delightful as wonder-stories 
and as interesting as a lecture of Caro's. What shall 
we do with ourselves to-day ? If you won't read us 
Ingherami 

Duca di Baatia. I will read you the * Decamerone ' 
under the pines yonder. 

Mra. Vanachddt. Oh, but isn't that very shocking ? 

Duca di Baatia. I will take care not to shock you. 
It will be Madame de Biom's first lesson in Italian. 1 
assure you we are very little altered since the days of 
Boccaccio. The middle classes are changed, but I think 
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our class and the popolo are both very much what we 
were in the Tnedio evo. Here and there we have put 
electric bells in our villas, and bought a threshing 
machine for our fields, but even that is rare, and would 
have been better let alone. life in Italy is still a 
picture and an idyl, our old walled gardens and our 
loggie still hear the lute. 

Mt8. Vcmacheldt. Let us go under the pines then, 
et va pour Boccaccio I 

Comteaae de Riom. If the Duke do not translate it, 
I shall understand nothing. 

Diica di Bastia. I will translate it, and will 
remember the Boston susceptibilities of Madame 
Vanscheldt. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. My Boston susceptibilities have 
had a good airing on the boulevards ; that produces a 
wonderful change in them. The starch comes out with 
quite astonishing rapidity when once one has eat a 
beefsteak at Bignon's. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. You would not let anyone else 
say that, Mrs. Vanscheldt. 

Mrs. Vanachddt. Why, of course not. One laughs 
at one's country and one abuses one's husband, but oue 
don't let anybody else do either. 

Duca di Bastia. Happy country I Thrice happy 
husband I 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Don't you be impudent. 

Duca di Bastia. Impudent 1 I only sigh for a feli- 
city that cannot be mine. 
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Mtb. Vanscheldt. You might have married Elise 
Hicks. 

Duca di Bastia. No one has any right to say that I 
could, Mdlle. Hicks is about to marry a Prince Gralitzin ; 
there are three hundred and thirty-five Princes Gralitzin. 
I do not know whether he is at the top of the list or 
the bottom. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I believe you are regretting Elise. 
Well, let us get to Boccaccio. All / know about him is 
that stupid little operetta. I ought to have been 
learned, coming from the ^hub of the universe,' but 
I'm not. 

Duca di Bastia. You are so many things so much 
more delightful. Boccaccio would have adored you, 
especially when you wear that red cloak. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Adoration that depends on the 
colour of a cloak won't kill one with over-devotion, and 
I don't think you are as respectful as you might be, 
Duke. 

Duca di Bastia. Eespectful 1 I am neither twenty 
nor sixty. Need a man be respectful to ladies between 
those ages ? 

Madame de Saintange. Not if he wish to please. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. How shocked Mr. Ellis looks. 
Englishmen are always respectful ; I believe they re- 
main so even when they talk to a ballet-girL 

Duca di Bastia. They are bom en froc et cravate 
blanche. At the risk of shocking Monsieur Ellis again, 
I will tell you a story. It happened to me myself. 

2 
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Perhaps you will say it is too like Toio chez Tata to be 
true, nevertheless 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I think we'll pass over it, Duke, 
for Mr. Ellis is blushing in anticipation. I'm half 
afraid to trust you with Boccaccio 

Duca di Bastia. I assure you I will be penetrated 
with respect, though I agree with Madame de Saintange 
that it is an unlovely quality. You shall have a ' Deca- 
merone ' that might be read in Boston on a Sunday ; can 
I say more ? 

Mrs. Vamscheldt I am afraid you have said a little 
too much. However, we will go under the pines and 
hear your worst. 

Duca di Bastia. There are listeners for whose ears 
the type of the ^ Decamerone ' would change of its own 
accord into the type of the * Imitatione Christi.' 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. You are speaking to me, but you 
are looking at Madame de Eiom. She might perform 
that miracle in printer's type, I certainly shall not. 
Well, let us go. These old men are wanting to be alone 
with their stills and herbs and flowers. What delicious 
old fellows they are — in their white flannel gowns and 
their broad flapping straw hats. What a pretty world 
it must have been when everybody dressed pictur- 
esquely I 

Duca di Bastia. And when monks were as many 
in the land as song-sparrows in the trees. Nothing 
* comes ' better, as artists say, in the Tuscan landscape 
than two of these white-frocked figures going up a grass 
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path under the olives, or passing along a sunny road 
through the vine-shadows ; and if the bells are ringing 
within hearing at the time the thing is perfect. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellia, It is only a trivial and profene 
mind which can consider the monastic order — the curse 
of so many centuries — as the mere ornament of a de- 
corative scene. 

Duca di Baatia. Ah, dear Mr. Ellis, I am so sorry, 
but I am always trivial ; I am profane too ; yet, so near 
Alvernia, do you think we should speak ill of a commu- 
nity that held S. Francesco? Trivial as my mind is, I 
do not feel inclined to do that. I dare say there are 
many monks great rogues, but still, when I see a monk 
I take off my hat to him, for if he be nothing or even 
worse than nothing in himself, he represents so much 
in the past that was holier than anything we shall ever 
see again. 

Mrs. Vanachddt. That is a pretty feeling, and I 
shall not let Mr. Ellis dispute it with you. You have 
kept the soul of the Quattro Centisti, though you have 
eaten, like me, the bisque of Bignon. But we shall 
never have Boccaccio read at this rate, and the sun will 
be going down if we don't make haste into the woods. 

In the Woods. 

Ma/rchese della Roccalda. Caro mio, you have read 
remarkably well. . To make Boccaccio decent and yet 
diverting is a task that might daunt any man ; but 

1 2 
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where failure was almost certain you have achieved 
success. 

Mr. Wynne^EUis. The Duke did not wholly 
avoid some questionable suggestions, but in the 
main, for an impromptu translation, it has been well 
done. 

Mrs. VanachddU Dear Mr. Ellis, to the pure all 
things are nasty ; that's Scripture, and it's such a pity 
I'm a naughty woman, and I can't for the life of me see 
what was left that was objectionable. 

Mr. Wynne-EUia. There were suggestions 

Mrs. Vcmschddt. Oh, only suggestions I Well, you 
know, I must be very obtuse, I really didn't notice 
them. Perhaps a course of the petite tMatres has 
hardened my conscience and my tympanum. 

Comteaae de Riom. How beautifully you have reaH, 
or, rather, improvised. Monsieur de Bastia ! you have 
given us a great pleasure. All that marvellous life of 
old Florence seemed to live again. 

Duca di Bastia. I am happy, indeed, to have your 
praise. As I said before, we are not so very much 
changed at heart or even in manners since those days. 
It is easy to reproduce them in femcy. It requires no 
talent — only memory. 

Comtesse de Riom. Perhaps genius is only memory ; 
I have heard it said. 

Duca di Bastia. Oh, do not give such a great 
word to my slight efforts. I am a very idle son of the 
soil, with a trick of rhyming and of improvising in 
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wbich any one of our mountain peasants would excel 
ten times better than I. 

Marchese della Roccalda, We might be holding 
one of those Courts of Love of which Italy saw so many 
in Boccaccio's days. Those big dusky pines, those lovely 
ladies, Bastia's lute, the Countess's great peacock fan — 
it might be all up at Urbino in Bembo's time, or at 
Ferrara in Lucrezia's. 

Duca di Bastia. The lovely ladies certainly made 
heaven of Urbino and Ferrara then, as they do now of 
Camaldoli; but the pinewoods you would have been 
puzzled to find in either place. 

Ma/rchese deUa Roccalda. You are hypercritical. 

Duca di Bastia. Nature created me so. When De 
Musset made an AndaUmse in Barcelone, he spoilt his 
poem for me. 

Comtesse de Riom. The mistake does not prevent 
the poem thrilling like the song of a nightingale and 
the thrust of a dagger. 

Diica di Bastia. No ; it has the passion of a life- 
time and the moonlit nights of a whole summer of love 
in it. After all, his city is not Barcelona only, but 
anywhere where heaven is found upon a human breast. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. What frightful waste of talent 
Alfred de Musset's is! Perhaps if he had never met 
George Sand 

Duca di Bas'ia. Waste? I would sooner have 
written RoUa than have cut the Suez Canal. If he 
had never met George Sand — if Tasso had never 
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met Leonora — ^if Dante had never known Beatrice — ^if 
Abelard had never met H^loise — Comtesse, love is not 
an accident, it is a destiny. 

Comtesse de Riom {with a smile). You are very 
fond of talking about love. Is that Italian ? 

Buca di Bastia. We never talk about anything 
else. Love has a much larger share in our lives than 
in those of your northern men ; there never was but one 
northern who understood us, and that was Henri Boyle. 

Mrs* Vanscheldt Didn't he say that all men are 
tyros in the art of love beside the Italian ? 

Buca di Bastia (with emphcbsis). Because with us 
it is an art, exacting and imperious as an art, which 
absorbs our heart and soul, our passions, our entire 
being ; an art which we think is worthy to occupy our 
lifetime. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Ah, yes, just like a painter I His 
art is one and indivisible, it is only his subjects that 
change ; he can't help painting a mill one day, and a 
tree the next, and a horse the next, and so on ; it is 
always art. So with you, it is sometimes grey eyes, 
sometimes blue eyes, sometimes brown eyes, but it is 
always love. 

Buca di Bastia, Did you learn all this, Madame, 
at Boston on a Sunday ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt No, it is the result of my obser- 
vations since I came East. In our great country, sir-ge, 
there's such an uncommon deal of marriage that love 
gets kind o' hustled. Men and women too, down our 
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way, walk out so much together that they just lose 
flavour for each other, and feel like two tame 'possums 
sitting on a gumtree. Now don't say I can't talk 
Yankeese I 

Mr. Wynne-EUis. Do you really think, Mrs. Van- 
scheldt, that marriage is unappreciated in the States ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Heavens, no ; it's too much ap- 
preciated. There's such a lot of it, it's like eating 
oysters by the sack. If it was a little harder to do, 
and a little harder to undo, perhaps Americans would 
learn to make love. As it is, they can't, no more than 
they can say a clear monosyllable. You never met an 
American who didn't split the monosyllables, did you ? 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. I have observed what you mean. 
It is very extraordinary. Perhaps climatic influences 
on the trachea 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I dare say. {Aside) Is it climatic 
influences that produce the genus bore ? 

Marchese della Roccilda. How happy Madame 
Vanscheldt would make me if she would only say one 
monosyllable to me : ^tu*\ 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I'm more likely to say in my 
own vernacular, * goose ' 1 

Marchese della Roccalda. That is what you call 
* chaff;' we do not possess the equivalent in our lan- 
guage. It is not even precisely the same thing as the 
Gallic badi/nage. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. No ; it ain't half so delicate, and 
it don't want any wit. 
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Ihica di Basti/i. We have something like it in 
Pulci and his compeers, and in our peasants, too, on a 
market day, or when they are in a merry mood any- 
where. Gomtesse, shall we go for a little walk before 
the smi sets ? This brook that comes tumbling down 
amongst us seems to promise all sorts of delightful 
recompense to the adventurous. 

[They saunter away together. 

Mr. Wynne-EUis {to Mrs. Vanschbldt). Is that 
ihe Madame de Biom — the very rich one ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Yes, I think so. A charming 
woman, so Bastia seems to say. 

Mr. Wynne^ElMs. Belgian, I believe ? 

Mrs. Famscheldt. Yes, they are big people in 
Belgium ; as big as they can be in that mouse of a 
country. 

Marchese delta Roccalda. Madame de Eiom would 
remind us that the mouse has had the spirit of a lion 
ere now ; and that it has come nearer to ourselves in 
art than any other country on the map of the world. 
Are not the De Rioms Brabant nobility ? 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. I believe so ; they are immensely 
rich. This one is the widow of Henri de Eiom ; she 
is uncommonly handsome. 

Marchese delta Roccalda. We might think so, 
perhaps, if Madame Vanscheldt were not by. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Now, my dear Marchese, what 
rubbish 1 I haven't a feature in my face ! I've a little 
minois chiffonvM crumpled up like a rag ball, with two 
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sparks for eyes, and that's all. But you are so used 
here to regular profiles that you don't appreciate them ; 
they are toujoura perdnrix; you like a little ugly 
mobile gutta-percha face better, because it's new. 

Marcheae della Roccalda. The mobile face is the 
only one of which one never tires. 

Mrs. Vanacheldt. See if you'd say so if we were 
shut up opposite each other through a cold spell in 
Ottawa, or the sickly season down Florida way. 

Marcheae della RoccaMa. I am convinced that 
the thermometer would always stand permanently for 
me at 20** E. under those circumstances, and its sister 
instrument at ' set fair.' 

Mra. VaTiacheldt It's set fair with Bastia. 

Marcheae della Roccalda. It's only the red dawn 
that precedes the stormy day. It is quite evident he 
means to marry her I 

Mra. VanacheldL Why don't they have chaiaea a 
porteura here ? Who can climb who eats six times a 
day ? Besides, the human's not meant for a climbing 
animal. He has no hooks to his toes. Well sit still, 
and wait till they come back. 

Marcheae della Roccalda (casting hvmaelf at her 
feet). Paradise ! 

Mra. Vanacheldt (looking about her). I only do 
hope there are no snakes. When you've seen a hooded 
come wriggling along, you don't love them any more, 
however fond you may be of the study of natural 
history. 
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Mwrcheae delta Boecalda. We have no makes in 
Tuscany, only harmless chains of green and gold, 
that hang head foremost from the boughs, and look 
at us. 

Mrs. VanaoheldL You must have adders, anyway. 
They're a uniyersal institution, like marriage. 

Mar^Asee deUa Boecalda. When you say these 
things I cease for one moment to envy M. Vanscheldt. 
4l11 the rest of my life is consumed in envy of him. 

Mrs. Va/nschddt. Well, that aren't too civil, seeing 
there's no living man sees less of me I Here's a peasant ; 
how miserable she looks I Perche jdange f What does 
she say ? Does she talk High Dutch ? 

Ma/rchese deUa Boecalda. Mountain Italian; 
equally unintelligible. Her husband's in prison be- 
cause he dared to plant a cabbage or two on a bit of 
forest land, that is, of government land. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Poor soull tell her to go and 
ask my maid to give her twenty francs. Gruess you 
worry your poor too much, drives 'em all our side. 
Seems to me if the man 'd stole his cabbages you 
couldn't have done more to him. Is it true your hill 
people eat grass ? 

Marchese della Boecalda. Saggina^ a sort of 
seeding grass ; yes, they do, poverini I 

Mrs. Vcmscheldt. Here we grumble if the fish 
don't come up every day, and if the truffles run short 
now and then ! Marquis, there's enough buckwheat on 
God's earth for every man to have his handfid. How is 
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it we've become so right on wicked that we stuff while 
they starve ? It's not in nature. 

Ma/rchese della Roccalda, Oh, yes, pardon me, it 
is in nature. Look at monkeys. 

Higher in the Woods. 

Duca di Bastia. Will you not believe me ? Did 
the devotion of a whole winter prove nothing ? What 
can I do to induce you to take pity on me ? 

Comtease de Riom. Dear Duca, you are well known 
to be a most desperate flirt. No woman in her senses 
ever takes your pretty speeches seriously. 

Duca di Baatia. Every man is a flirt until he 
oves sincerely. I have been most serious. It is now 
seven months since I saw you first ; it was at a novena 
at St. Peter's ; you were all in black. The next night 
I saw you at the Apollo ; you wore a marvellous 
crimson dress, and you had some great red lilies. 

Comtesse de Riom. Red lilies 1 To be sure ; they 
dye even the poor flowers nowadays. What a pity it is ! 
Eed is the only colour that tells in a theatre ; it is the 
colour of crowds. To impress the multitude soldiers 
should only wear red ; when they are grey they have no 
moral effect. 

Duca di Baatia. In red, or in grey, or in black, 
you *awe me through my eyes.' Why will you not 
believe it ? 

Comteaae de Riom. You are always saying those 
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pretty things to women ; yoa may even mean them at 
the moment, but 

Dvjca di Baatia. Do you think that a little thing 
would make me bury myself under these monastic 
pines ? 

Comteaae de Riam. I thought it was for your 
lungs? 

Duca di Baatia. You never thought any such 
thing. When you left Bome at Easter, you said 
you should come to this religious solitude, and there- 
fore— 

Comteaae de Riom. This religious solitude is pro- 
faned by the click of Mrs. Vanscheldt's roulette ball, 
and resembles the big world as a lizard resembles a 
crocodile. Where can one go nowadays that one is not 
pursued by the cigarette smoke of * society ' ? 

Duca di Baatia. You cannot, because society goes 
where you go. 

Coirdeaae de Riom. Oh dear no I I am a very 
insignificant person. If you really wish to know, I 
have come to Camaldoli because it is — cheap I 

Dtbca di Baatia. You are pleased to jest. 

Comteaae de Riom. I was never more serious. I 
am much more serious than you were just now. My 
dear Duke, do not let us beat about the bush. You 
think I am the widow of Henri di Eiom, who was very 
rich. I am the widow of Otto, the younger brother, 
who had only a younger brother's portion, and ran 
through that in two years. 
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Bvica di Bastia. But — but — surely 

Comtease de Riom. You mean that I look as if I 
bad a hundred thousand francs a year to spend on my 
gowns ? That is the way of all of us in our world. 
We bad a very pleasant winter in Eome. I should be 
sorry if it were to leave the slightest cloud of painful 
remembrance with you. {He is silenL She looks at 
him and smiles.) 

Comtesse de Miom. I am so often supposed to be 
my sister-in-law, Marthe de Eiom, Henri's widow. 
She never leaves her chateau, and never spends a sou 
that she can help, just because she has millions. I 
have fancied once or twice that you were misled into 
thinking me the owner of these millions. Oh, I do not 
bear you the slightest grudge. Why should I bear you 
any ? It has been all my own fault for letting Worth 
dress me too well. Eeally I have next to no money at 
all. My own people are poor noblesse, and, Otto once 
dead, the de Eioms have nothing to do with me. 
Madame de Saintange lives with me par respect dea 
convenances^ but she pays everything for herself. 
Now that I have been quite frank with you my con- 
science is clear. I know marriage in Italy is only a 
question of chiffres. 'I have so much: how much 
have you?' That is all that your Hymen inquires. 
Love you keep between the leaves of Boccaccio ; or — 
where was it you said that Ariosto found it ? 

Duca di Bastia {very pale). Madame 

Comtesse de Riom. How white you look ? Do not 
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be afraid ; I do not mean to hold you to your pretty 
speeches. If I did you could justly retort that they 
are only for Alcina^s Crarden. I understand it aU quite 
well ; you have a great name and a delightful wit, but 
you are very poor-; you see in me a woman who does 
not displease your taste, and in whom, by a fatality of 
misunderstanding, you believe you meet one who has 
the riches and the estates that you are obliged to seek 
in marriage. As soon as you speak seriously to me I 
tell you the facts as they are. I am quite poor too ; 
horribly poor, for a woman who likes luxury, and mu&t 
go to courts and embassies. Our toilettes mean no- 
thing except that we spend all we do possess on them. 
I have some fine old jewels ; they are all. I had a tiny 
Aot^ which is what I have to live on now. I married poor 
Otto when I was sixteen ; I cared very little about him. 
I was in love with love, as girls are. The man was but 
a peg on which to hang a dream-coat of many colours. 
He gambled, and died very early. I am five-and- 
twenty years old, and I feel a hundred. Don't waste 
your time thinking about me. Go away from the 
monastic solitude and enjoy yourself. There is nothing 
more to be said. I am not what you believed me. 
You will put me out of your head from this moment, 
and take nothing worse away from Camaldoli than a 
bottle of the lagrime d! abete. You will shed no tears 
of your own. 

Duca di Baatia (bitterly). Nor can I hope for 
any from you 1 
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Comtesae de Riom. Oh, that would be really too 
much to expect. Bemember how many women, to be 
Duchessa di Bastia — ^and your title is so old that it is 
really attractive — would have only let you find out the 
truth so late that you could scarcely in honour have 
drawn back ; or, if you had drawn back, my brother 
Louis, who is always enchanted to kill anybody, would 
have tried the sabre encoimter with you which Madame 
Vanscheldt thinks so ugly. I might have done you a 
very great deal of harm, and I refrain from doing you 
any. You cannot reasonably expect me to weep for 
you as well, can you ? 

Duca di Bastia. You have never deigned to 
believe in what I expressed. 

Comtesae de Riom. Yes, I have done in a measure. 
I see that I am agreeable to your taste, that you ap- 
prove of me, that you find pleasure in talking to me. 
Those things are never assumed, or, when they are, one 
at once detects the assumption ; but then you saw me 
painted on a golden backgroimd, like the Quattro- 
centesti Saints. When you realise that I am that 
much-to-be pitied creation of modem life, a well-born 
woman, accustomed to all kinds of self-indulgence 
and elegances, with a certain rank to keep up, and a 
mere pittance to do it on, which all goes to the pockets 
of the Paris tailors, you will view me with quite 
different eyes. Take away the golden ground, the 
saint is no saint, but a mere conunonplace woman, with 
no nimbus at all {He is silent) 
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Comteaae de Riom. Haven't you even one oompK- 
raent left with whicli to contradict me? You look 
terribly Bhocked, considering that there is no real harm 
done. If you keep your own counsel no one will be the 
wiser. They all know that the Duca di Bastia is a 
great flirt. They will not be surprised that you grew 
tired of flirting with anybody as grave as I am. Beally, 
the wonder is that you have been so constant for six 
months, and that you liave endured Gamaldoli for six 
days, even ¥dth the support of the liqueurs. 

Duca <U Baatia. You are very mirthful. I suppose 
I ought to rejoice that I amuse you. 

Comtease de Riom. It is very amusing that you 
should have taken me for Madame Marthe. She is 
everything that I am not; small, dark, prim, very 
religious, full of economies. Because she could spend 
half a million of francs with Worth any year, she has all 
the year round a camelot gown that costs fifty centimes. 
I do not know why she saves so much; she has no 
children, and her money would go, if she died, to some 
distant relations. To be sure she may marry ; why 
don't you go and marry her? She is not handsome 
certainly, but there is no doubt about her fortune ; she 
has rentes^ actions, valeurs of all kinds in all the banks 
of Belgium and in the banks of France too. I will give 
you a letter of introduction to her. The chateau is near 
Malines, it is called Quincampoix ; it is all pignons et 
tourellea^ with stonework like old Flanders lace ; it is 
really worth seeing. It has fine woods too, and in 
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Henri and Otto's time the shooting was good. You 
might revive its glories ; there is a peculiar breed of 
hounds very famous there. Well, you are not excited ? 
I should have thought you would have been already half- 
way down the hill. 

Buca di Bastia (bitterly). It is evident, madame, 
that you deem the offer of my hand a diverting comedy. 
It is true my hand is empty 1 

Comtease de Riom. Here is Madame Vanscheldt, 
who has tired of sitting still. To her all life is a 
comedy. What a delightful temperament that is ! It 
is a perpetual amulet against ennui. 

Mrs, Vanschddt {to Mr. Wynne-Ellis). How glum 
that gay Duca looks I You bet she's refused him. I 
didn't think she would. But to be sure she's all the 
dollars. I don't think he's a rich man himself; if he 
were driven to say what he lives on 

Mr. Wynne- Ellis. The Italian nobles are impover- 
ished by the inordinate taxation, and the Duca di Bastia 
inheri^^ embarrassed estates ; his way of life is not 
calciilatea to disentangle his difficulties. 

Mrs. Vanschddt. Well, his way of life would l^e 
sraooth for ever if Madame de Eiom would say yes, but 
lie aon't look as if she had said yes. Suppose she thinks 
he's after her money. 

Madame de Saintange [yoerhearing^ with a smile). 
Margot is not suspicious. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. She mayn't be, but when one's 
got a pot of money one can't help fettling like a sugar 
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cask in a street. Do tell me now, you who are her 
intimate friend, will she marry him ? 

Madame de Saintange. I am not in her confi- 
dence. 

Mrs. VanscheldL Then you may be sure she won't, 
for if she had meant to do it she couldn't have helped 
telling you. 

Madame de Saintange. You think we always 
boast of our good actions ? 

In the CoMTESSE de Eiom's room. 

Madame de Saintange. What have you done to 
the Duca di Bastia ? He did not dine to-night. 

Comtesse de Riom. He is probably gone to take the 
train at Arezzo. My dear friend, he mistook me for 
Madame Marthe. 

Madame de Saintange. What do you mean ? 

Comteaae de Riom. Precisely what I say. He 
took me to be the widow of Henri, whose millions would 
have been very serviceable to him. So many people 
have always confused me with Marthe. What can I do ? 
I cannot wear a placard on the back of my gown pro- 
claiming that I am the widow of Otto who left me sans 
le sou ? 

Madame de Saintange. Did the Duke ask you if 
you were Marthe ? 

Gomtesse de Riom. Of course not ; he took it for 
granted. He asked me to marry him ; I replied that 
he was under an illusion, that I was not Marthe, and had 
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not millions, that I had in fact scarcely enough to pay 
for my gowns. 

Madame de Saintange. I do not think you were 
called on to explain that unasked. 

Comtesae de Rioin. Oh-h-h I 

Madame de Saintange. I do not really. He is 
certainly in love with you, even if he did make that 
error ; that was all you had to do with ; you should have 
accepted him, since you like him ; the rest would have 
revealed itself in time. 

Comtesse de Riom^ When in honour he could 
not have drawn back I Philosophers are right ; women 
have no conscience. 

Madame de Saintange. If he had inquired point 
blank if you were Marthe, you must have answered 
that you were not, but as no doubt he only made love 
to you 

Comtesse de Riom. Because he imagined that I 
possessed a large fortune which would have restored 
his own. Certainly, I admit that he — ^he — perhaps 
likes me really a little, one can never tell; Italians 
are such exquisite actors that they cheat themselves 
into belief in their own fictions, but he would never 
have allowed himself to say so if he had not been 
misled by some impression (current in Eome, I know 
not how) that I was the rich Comtesse de Eiom. All 
I had to do was to undeceive him ; the rest will come 
of itself. When he is fairly away from Camaldoli be 
will forget that there exists an extravagant woman who 
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has gowns and old jewels that nobody ought lo have 
under half a million of franca a year. He has been 
near a great danger. Whenever he remembera it, if 
he do remember it, he will feel a little catch of hia 
breath, an a man does when he recalls how he has been 
once within a moment of an avalanche'a falling or 
within au inch of a runaway expreeB-train, 

\Sh6 tu,r)i8 away ; she laugha a little ; the 
ttiars are in her eyes. 
Madame de Saintanje. Chere Margot! if he 
have escaped an avalanche you have not altogether 
escaped a slight that wounds you, I am certain yo'i 
care for this abominable man ; though you are 80 
generous and so lenient towards him, you suffer some- 
thing, much more than he merits to have suffered lor 
him. 

Comtesae de Riom. Pray do not make him such a 
hero, or raise me into a martyr ; we are two very use- 
less gena du monde, who if we had had Alavthe'a 
million might perhaps have gone through life in verj 
fair amity together, but as we have not, shall be quite 
content to go our several ways apart. He will marry 
some heiress, and I — I dare say I shall marry, too 
some rich old man, some day when Worth's account 
has more zeros to it than usual. What is there to 
regret? I don't know Italian, and I have bad Boc- 
caccio charmingly translated to me; that is a solid 
gain. 

Madame de Saintange. Your jests do not deceive 
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me. You care very much for the Duca di Bastia ; he 
is the only man who has ever had power to interest 
you. You will never marry for a fortune, because you 
have refused so many alliances already which would 
have tempted you if you had been to be bought. 
This Italian Duke is poor, but Italian poverty is grace- 
ful. It lies on a marble step in the sun and smiles ; it 
is not appalling. And as it is — you are really un- 
happy. 

Comtesse de Riom. One is always unhappy when 
one's vanity has been wounded. My reason of course 
accepts the fact that in view of one's not being Marthe, 
a man can do only his best to forget one as soon as may 
be ; but at the same time one cannot be proud of that, 
and I have always liked to be proud. 

Madame de Saintange, Oh, why did you tell 
him? 

Comtesse de Riom. For shame, Pauline I You 
would have done the same had you been in my place. 
Do not belie yourself; we are weak creatures perhaps, 
but we are not quite base. 

Madame de Saintange. But you care for him I 

Comtesse de Riom, Perhaps I could have done. 
There I it is not worth while to think of any possibili- 
ties of that sort. I will sell my jewels which so fatally 
lead people to imagine that I must be a rich woman. 
When you are poor you have no business to wear 
diamonds ; there ought to be sumptuary laws about it. 
Do you know, when I am a few years older I think I 
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«hall go into one of those delightful Flemish B^giiin- 
ages of ours ; I have often thought them charming ; 
their cloisters, their stone courts, their little quiet 
gardens, their beautiful ironwork gates. One would 
have a grey flannel gown ; one would not want Worth's 
advice about that. I wonder what it would feel like ; 
all the world shut out and nothing left but recollection. 
They look peaceful enough, these women ; so do these 
old men here. Do they really grow contented ? Is it 
best after all for human life to become a stone that is 
never turned, and feels neither the sun nor the rain ? 
\Her maid enters with a bouquet: Madame la 

Comtesse, M. le Due She takes the flowers; her 

hand tremblesJ] The Duca di Bastia I 

Madame de Saintange. The Duca di Bastia ? He 
has not gone to Arezzo ? 

Comtesse de Riom. These flowers did not grow at 
Camaldolil He must have ordered them whilst he 
was still under the impression that he knew the 
Comtesse Marthe! They have evidently come from 
Florence. 

Madame de Saintange. Wherever they came from, 
surely, since he has sent them now 

Comtesse de Riom. Do not suggest such an idea 
to me ; I am convinced it is wholly groundless. 

Madame de Saintange, Well, flowers have been 
the messengers of love ever since the world began, in 
the days of Lilith. 

Comtesse de Riom. In the days of Lilith the 
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world was very easy to live in ; in ours it is very 
diflBcult, especially if you are dans Is train and have a 
certain dignity of name to keep up, and little with 
which to do so. The Duke and I are both in that 
position ; his bouquet comes to say adieu, an amicable 
adieu ; that is all. 

Madame de Saintange. They are nearly all 
orchids. Do orchids mean farewell or separation ? 

Comtesse de Riom, I think orchids mean nothing ; 
they come from the West, Lilith did not know them. 

Madame de Saintange. You are very perverse. 

Comtesse de Riom. People always find us most so 
when we are most reasonable. 

Madame de Saintange. Will you not come down- 
stairs ? They will miss you, and will notice that your 
absence coincides with Bastia's. 

Comtesse de Riom. I have a headache, and I do 
not care to hear people screaming at Poker, or see them 
growing greedy at Eoulette. 

Madame de Saintange. We can go out of doors. 

Comtesse de Riom. Do you go ; I will come later. 

Madame de Samtange. Why will you not admit 
that you care for him ? 

Comtesse de Riom. I will admit if you like that 
my vanity has been wounded, also that the Duca di 
Bastia is a charming companion. But I am not a 
pensionnaire to weep for a lost lover, and I perfectly 
understand that, though he might adore me, he would 
be obliged to put me out of his thoughts. The thing 
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for which I reproach myself is that I did not take some 
means to let him know earlier that I was as poor as he 
is. There was nothing to tell him in Bome, when one 
stays at an embassy and goes everywhere, that one is 
as poor as a church mouse. 

Madame de Savnta/age. I do not see why you 
should 60 reproach yourself. If he had inquired he 
would have learned. 

Comtease de Riom. I am sure he would never have 
asked. He is too true a gentleman to speak to other 
persons of any woman that he regarded with any sort 
of friendship. 

Madame de SavrUange. You think very well of him. 

Comtease de Riom, I think he is a gentleman. 

Madame de Sai/ntange. Well, considering he 
comes from the Byzantine emperors, he ought at least 
to be that. 

Comtease de Riom. It does not follow. I have 
known a descendant of great kings take the change for 
a franc from a cabman after a course. 

Madame de Saintange. Well, that is better than 
squandering the money of a nation. 

Comtease de Riom. Perhaps; but as there are 
some vices that are generous, so there are some virtues 
that are mean. 

Madame de Saintange. It is very mean, though 
it may be very prudent, to adore a woman under the 
impression that she has millions, and to desert her 
because the millions are not there. 
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Comtesse de Riom. My dear friend, you speak as 
if I were Hetty Sorrel or Manon Lescaiit I The Duca 
di Bastia owes no sort of allegiance to me. 

Madame de Samtange. He has been your shadow 
for six months. 

Comtesse de Riom. He has wasted six months 
then. He has hurt no one by doing that except him- 
self. Do you not think we have talked enough about 
him ? Pray go down ; I will follow. It is ten o'clock ; 
Poker must be now at its height. There is a pretty 
Jewess who lets herself be plundered that she may get 
spoken to. 

Madame de Sai/ntange, Very im- Semitic. 

Comtesse de Riom,. Not so very; look what la 
grande Juiverie wastes on entertaining the fashionable 
Christians in all the capitals of the world. * Eob me, 
but visit me/ they say to society. Pray do go down, 
my dear. If I be not too lazy I will cpme. 

Madame de Saintange, Lazy I you are unhappy. 
What a pity it all is 1 I will leave you if you really 
wish it. 

[She goes; the Comtesse de Riom takes up the 
bouquet and looks at it with a sigh. 

Comtesse de Riom, Why did he send it ? What 
is the use ? 

In the Refectory. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Is the Duke really gone ? 
What a pity I Let us sign a supplica to Madame de 
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Kiom, lo ask her to recall him. There is nobody half 
Bw delightftil. 

Marchess deUa Roccalda. You make me feel 
liomicidal towards mj oldest friend. I can only hope 
that if I were also absent you would praise me as 
amia.bly. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. You must deserve it first. Has 
she really refused him ? Do tell us. 

Harchi'se delta Roccalda. I c&nnot imagine Bastia 
enduring that degradation ; but everything is possible 
at the hands of woman. But do we really know that 
he offered himself? Our lively imaginations have built 
up a romance on the simple fact that we found them 
alone under some pine-trees, and thought he looked 
more serious than usual. 

Mrs. Vanacheldt. And he disappears, he don't even 
come to dinner; she keeps her own room, her maid is 
seen carrying a magnificent bouquet, and her bosom 
friend Madame de Saintange is as cross as two sticks in 
the salon. 

Marchess d&lla Roccalda. Which would ai^e 
that if iMadame de Riom have been cruel she has at 
least felt remorse. 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis (enters with an open letter\ I 
have some curious intelligence, dear Mrs. Vanscheldt, 
which I am sure will interest you. I had an impres- 
sion — a mere impression — ^that the charming lady we 
have with us here was not the rich Madiime de Riom ; 
that Bhe was, in fact, the widow of the younger 
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brother, who was a great gamester and died very early 
I wrote to a frieod of mine in Brussels, and I find my 
impression was correct ; my impressions are usually 
correct. So I think we may conclude that the de- 
parture of the Duca di Bastia is — well — let us say, a 
prudential piece of diplomacy. Perhaps he had a 
friend in Brussels too 1 

Mrs. VanacheldL Dear me, Mr. Ellis, how kind 
of you 1 Have you any friend in New York, too, that 
you've written to about me ? I do assure you our 
pile's sound. We made it about five years ago, sending 
tinned clams to Europe. Nobody 'd thought of tinning 
clams till we did. {Aside to Koccalda) He'll go and 
tell that in London and Paris. 

Marcheae della Roccalda. Do you mean, Mr. 
Ellis, that this beautiful Madame de Biom, who has 
the jewels of an empre'^s, is saifis le sou? 

Mr. Wynne-ELlia, Well, as the world looks at 
such things, she is. She had a slender dower (her 
people were the Comtes d'Evian of Brabant, very poor 
people) ; that is all she has now to live on, and I 
imagine her gowns 

Marcheae della Roccalda. Then Bastia must have 
learned it somehow or other in time ? 

Mrs. VanacheldL Probably she told him. My 
dear Marchese, a woman bom a d'Evian, who wedded a 
de Biom, isn't an adventuress to marry a man on false 
pretences ! 

Mr. Wynne- Ellis. Any way he has evidently 
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thought prudence the better part of valour, and has 
retreated in time. 

Mrs. VanscheldL Then he is a white-livered cur I 
When he has been faisant la cour the whole winter 
and spring, when he is as much in love as if he were 
eighteen ! 

Marchese della RoccaZda. What can he do ? He 
has hardly anything of his own. A very picturesque, 
utterly unprofitable, estate in Calabria drags on him 
like a cannon-ball, because he will not sell and cannot 
afford to improve it. He is like us all ; he is a man of 
the world, with all the ways of the world, and the 
e^ravagance of it. She is the same. They may be 
lovers if they like ; it is impossible they should marry. 
IIow can we all have taken for granted that she was 
the rich veuve de Riom ! There is a rich one ? 

Mr. Wynne-Ellis. Oh yes, there is a rich one. 
Monsieur de Bastia should go and see her. I believe 
she never leaves a chateau of hers called Quincampoix, 
but she is worth millions ; an ugly little woman, but 
he need not look at her ; with his lamentable principles 
his wife will natiurally be the woman he looks at least. 

Mrs. Vanscheldt. Well, I'm sorry Madame de 
Riom hasn't been particularly civil to me, and she has 
a chill sort of manner with her, but she is wonderfully 
handsome and I like her, and I wish she'd got the 
millions, and I think Folko di Bastia isn't much of a 
man for running away like that. We should call it 
real mean our side. 
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Mr. Wynne-Ellh, He has certainly gone. 

Marchese della Roccalda. What else could he do ? 

Mrs. VanscheldL Well, he don't reward the 
woman much if she were honourable enough to tell him 
herself. I wonder if she did, or if he found it out. 
Madame de Saintange looked as black as thunder last 
night. Well, men are poor creatures. 

In the Monks* garden the next taoming. 

Comtesse de Riom. What a charm there is in old 
monastic gardens ; in all Italian gardens indeed I In 
the datura growing with the black cabbage, in the 
clematis climbing beside the beanstalks; it is all so 
rough and simple and entangled and luxuriant, and 
yet it might all have sprung up because the feet of a 
nymph had passed by 1 I think I should like to be 
one of these song-sparrows, flying all day amongst 
these green silences. Ah, Padre Francesco ! What 
beautiful roses again I You are always so kind. Mi 
rincresce di non capire — I have learned that one 
phrase of regret. 

Padre Francesco. La Signora Contessa deve 
imparare la nostra' lingua toscana; h beUa suite 
belle lahhra. 

Comtesse de Riom {to herself). How I wish I 
could talk to him I I would ask him the secret of his 
content. They always say it is the privilege of philo- 
sophers, but surely it is rather the privilege of igno- 
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elsewhere. There is art in the air, and there is joy in 
the light. If one could only live without that Hilly 
great world whii-h is bo little, which is always making 
us spend bo much more than we ought, and squander 
our time in follies that we despise, and put away our 
gowns unworn because we have been out in them three 
times. Oh, the intolerable nonsense of it all! And 
yet it is like any other habit, it hecomea a chain ; we 
wear the chain till it grows into a. very part of us. If 
one were quite happy, I think one could be content 
with very little wealth and nothing of the world, but 
then nobody is happy ; the world is of such use to us 
just because it makes ua forget that. I would go to 
Scheveningen or Blankeoberghe now to get out of 
myself, only all the people here would be sure to say 
that I went away because he had gone. 

Ddca m B/lSti A enters the garden; he bows in silence. 

ComtesBe de Riom (in surprise, with a forced 
smile). Are you here still, Monsieur de Bastia? I 
thought you went to Florence last nigbt. Do you 
want that note of introduction to my sister-in-law ? I 
will go indoors and write it. 

Duca di Baetla, Pardon me ; did you receive my 
bouquet ? 

Oomtesse de Riom- Some gorgeous orchids? — yea. 
You had ordered them for Marthe, I am sure. How- 
ever, they were not wasted on me, for I am very fond 
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of flowers, and I painted one of them on a china plate 
as soon as the sun was up ; one gets such good habits in 
the country. 

Bvbca di Bastia. Did it tell you nothing ? 

Comtesse de Riom. I thought it told me that you 
had gone to Florence, but it seems I was mistaken 
since you are still here. My sister-in-law 

Duca di Baatia. Madame, your sister-in-law is, I 
am sure, everything that is most estimable in woman, 
but I confess that she does not interest me; let us 
leave her in peace at Quincampoix. I have come here 
to speak of a person much less worthy, but who does 
interest me much more — myself. You were very cruel 
to me yesterday 

Comtesse de Riom. On the contrary, I was most 
kind. I saved you from the consequences of your own 
unconsidered impulses, and from the results of a mistake 
which might have been to you most disastrous, had jou 
been taken at your word. 

Duca di Bastia. You were very cruel. You gave 
me a douche d^eau froide that it still ices my blood to 
remember. Now I will not pretend to be better than I 
am. I did, I confess, understand in Eome that you 
were that Comtesse de Kiom who possesses one of the 
largest fortunes in Belgium and is 

Comtesse de Riom {with irritation). My sister- 
in-law ! I know. I saw your error, and rectified it as 
soon as I saw it. There is no more to be said. You 
owe me no apologies. 
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Duca di Bastia. Pray listen I I am one of those 
unhappy people who have a great rank and yet are very 
poor. There are many like me in Italy. Fortune la 
not indifferent to me; no man in my position oould 
declare honestly that it was so. But you were in error 
when you said that marriage with us was only a queetioii 
de chiffres. We are not so base as that. I sent you 
my orchids that they might tell you so. They seem to 
have spoken in vain, and yet what I meant them to say 
is very simple. It is this — I love you I 

Comtesse de Miom. Why do you repeat it? It is 
of no use. I thought you understood yesterday that I 
am no richer than yourself. You certainly appeared 
startled out of all illusion. 

Duca di Bastia {impatiently). Cannot you forgive 
me a few moments of disappointment and astonishment? 
I am aware that it was unromantic to show either. 
I ought to have been so indifferent to all save yourself 
that I should have been scarcely sensible of what you 
told me. But you did not tell it mercifidly. You 
threw your facts and your sarcasms pell-mell in my face 
with so rude a hand that I was stunned by them for 
the instant. You attributed mercenary motives to me 
so unhesitatingly, and made such a jest of my declara- 
tion, that you unmanned me ; I was disconcerted and 
defenceless. La nuit porte conaeiL 1 went over the 
hills to Alvemia ; though I am no saint, there is a sort 
of holy influence in such a place— it soothes one at the 
least. I do not know whether you will laugh again, or 
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again despise me, but I came back to say to you, if 
you would not be afraid of the future I should not. I 
could get an embassy, they have often oflFered me one ; or 
we could lead an idyllic life all by ourselves on my old 
estates in Calabria — it is so Greek there still 1 We 
should be poor certainly, for I have very little, but if 
you were not afraid 

Gomteaae de Riom {growing pale). My dear 
Duke ! you are dreaming. You have been asleep at 
Alvernia and had visions. You would not say these 
things if you were really awake. 

Duca di Bastia. I am entirely awake, and was 
never in my life more serious. You should believe me, 
for I do not attempt to disguise the truth from you. I 
thought you a rich woman, but do not raise that 
mistake into a crime. I love you ; I love you for your 
beauty, for your grace, for your charm, for your frank- 
ness — for your very faults; I love you with the love 
that makes a man willing to give his life. We aie 
both gens du monde^ as you said, but I think we are 
both something more. Let us try and make a fate for 
ourselves which shall laugh at the world, or let us 
conquer the world together, which you prefer. 

Comtesse de Riom {with emotion). You had better 
go to Quincampoix ! It would be wiser. 

DiLca di Baatia. I might have been wise in that 
way very often, and I have always refused to be so. 
When they told me you had millions I should never 
have looked at you if I had not seen in you what I 
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could love, I liiive nofhing on earth gave an old name, 
an empty palace, and a few sijuare miles of classic soil 
that is as Greek Btiil aa any idyl of Theocritus ; they 
are all I have, but I offer them to you. Will you take 
them, or will you ridicule them ? 

Comtfsse de Riom. {in a low voice). If ever you 
repent, do not reproach me ! I have been unhappy — 
yes, I do not mind confessing it all now, but — I fear 
we are going to be very unwise I 

Ihica di Baatia {kiases her hand). There ia only 
one wisdom on earth ; it is to love. 

Comteaae de Riom. Take carel you will shock 
Padre Francesco 1 

Mrs. Va/nsoheldt (enters). What I are you come 
back, Duke ? I thought you were gone for ever and 
ever ? Will you read us aome more tales of Boccaccio ? 

Duca di Bastia. I feel more inclined for Fetrarca 
to-day. But I will read anything you like, even all 
you ladies' fortunes if you desire me. 

Mra. Vamschddt (with a smile). I guess you have 
already told Madame de Blom'sl 
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Scene I. 

The long arbutus alley in the grounds of the Villa 

Ludovisi m Rome* 

Present : L'Estrangb and Ipswich. 

^Estrange. Not to feel the Ludovisi Juno ! 
What an utter Philistine you are I 

Tpsivich, Well, it's a big stone head. If you 
hadn't told me, I should have thought it was some 
severe mother-in-law of some dead Caius or Valerius. 

L^ Estrange. How right Matthew Arnold isl 
What absolute, shameless, besotted blockheads English 
Philistines are ! 

Ipswich. One can't be a pillar of light like you, 
and adore marble dolls and pictures as brown as a 
cocoa-nut. 

L^ Estrange. Can a * pillar' * adore'? Confine 
yourself to Pall Mall jargon. You are only intelligible 
then. 
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Ipswich. But I say now^ tell me, what do yon 
aesthetes see in that big bust ? 

U Estrange. What is the use of telling you ? It 
is the purest ideal of womanhood that we possess. 

Ipatvich {murmurs). I prefer Jeanne G-ranier I 

UEstrange, It is the symbol of chastity, dignity, 
maternity, sovereignty. It is divine. It should be set 
in the centre of St. Peter's, and have the church dedi- 
cated to its worship. Almost I become a Comtist 
before that glorious incarnation of woman I If you had 
any mind or soul, you would feel so too : as you are a 
mere lump of flesh, clothed by Poole, you can never 
understand it, let it be explained to you how it may. 

Ipswich. A lump of flesh I // When Fve won 
the Grand Military three times running I 

VEstrange {with scorn). A steeplechase is your 
limit and conception of the divine ! 

Ipswich. Oh, I say, it's not to be sneezed atf; and 
you ride hard enough yourself sometimes at home. 

L^ Estrange. To ride is one thing; to tear over 
hurdles in a monkey's silk jacket, with all the scum of 
the betting ring cursing you as you break your beast's 
back in a ditch, is another. Who is that coming 
yonder ? She knows you. 

Ipswich. That is the Princess Sanfriano — such a 
jolly little cat ! 

VEstrange. Surely not Italian ? 

Ipswich. Canadian. Awfully nice. She don't 
get on with her husband ; but, herself, she rims pretty 
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straight as yet. She'd no end of money ; which the 
cad married her for, of course. 

Princess {coming close to them). Lord Ipswich ! 
Are you actually ' doing Eome ' like Cook's cherubs ? 

Ipswich. Princess, will you allow one of my 
oldest friends to have the honour ? [Introduces them. 

Princess (to L'Estrangb). Have you been long in 
Eome ? I don't remember to have met you, and we 
all meet fifty times a week somewhere. 

UEstrange. I came last night only ; but I always 
shun society in Eome. 

Princess. Good gracious I Why ? 

Ipswich. He thinks it profanity here — money 
changers in Temple, you know ; that sort of feeling. 

Princess. I see. Well, he will commit his first 
blasphemy at my house to-morrow. Mind you bring 
him. 

L^Estrange {murmurs sulkily). Too kind— 
charmed. 

Princess {continues). And as reward you shall 
see my beautiful and famous friend, Madame Glyon. 
She never goes out, so you can't see her anywhere 
else. 

L* Estrange {interested). Not the artist ? 

Princess. Certainly, the artist. But prepare 
yourself; she is as lovely as she is clever. You have 
seen the things she can do ? 

L^ Estrange {with a little shudder). The things I 
Certainly, Princess. I never miss the Salon^ and the 
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spiritual and yet perfectly faithful works that the age 
bas afforded us. 

Iparvich. He praises something modem at last I 
Bome will fall t Do you know. Princess, he has been 
boring me all the morning about the big head in there ; 
it appears to me to have a 'front' like mj landlady 
in Duke Street, and wear the severity of countenance 
suitable to a Dame at Eton. 

PrvneeBs. The Ludovisi Juno? Ah I I can't ese 
much Iq it ; but Madame Glyon raves about it. 

VFetranje. If you will allow me, I will go and 
raTe again also at the goddess's shrine, for I find I left 
a volume of Winckelmann in the gallery. 

Prvncess. Is that the L'Estrange ? 

Ipamch. What do you mean ? 

Prvncess. I mean the one who was such a brute to 
his wife. 

fyewich. Brute I Nonsense, my dear Princess ; 
he made a horrible mistake, tried to remedy it, and 
failed. 

Princess. He killed her! 

[IrswicH laughs out loud. 

Princess {very severfly). Oh ! we know very well 
men never kill with neglect, or ill-temper, or insult I 
I say be killed her ; killed her as much as if be had 
danced on her in I^ancashire clogs, or put arsenic in her 
sherry. Why, he used to write notes to her about the 
wrong way she held her teacup I 
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Ipatvich. Well, why not? He married a little 
peasant. 

Prmceaa. She was a gardener's daughter 5 Tenny- 
son has sanctified that. 

Ipswich. She was a gardener's daughter, and he 
saw her first hoeing potatoes. 

Prvacess. Pineapples I 

Ipswich. Potatoes 1 Princess, excuse me, but 
people don't hoe pineapples, and she — was — hoeing 1 

Princess. Very well, if she were ? She didn't 
brain him with her hoe 1 She didn't ask him to marry 
her. 

Ipswich. That was his Quixotic chivalry. He has 
repented it ever since. 

Princess Do you mean to say he has redeeming 
grace enough in him to feel remorse ? 

Ipswich. Oh, remorse I Come, I say ! That is 
rather strong. 

Princess, He ought to be haunted to his dying 
day. The Lords ought to have impeached him and 
hanged him in Palace Yard. 

Ipswich. Dear Princess, be reasonable! What 
did he do? You can't have heard the right story. 
He married the French peasant when she was fifteen — 
beautiful as a dream, that I grant, but ignorant ! . . . 
Oh, Lord, you don't believe me, I see ; but I assure you 
she tried her gloves on her feet, and asked the servants 
to warm her first ice ! 

Princess [severely). Not reasons to divorce a 
w^omau. 
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ip^wich. Divorce I Whu talked of divorce P He 
bore it all like an en gel, 

PHncesa. While he was in love. Exactly. Then 
in 61X months' time all the blunders and the innocence 
that had seemed to him so divine, grew atupid, ugly, 
unendurable ! — I know, — and she was sacrificed to the 
petty shame of a capricious and arrogant young man 
who knew nothing of any passion save the basest and 
moBt fleeting form of it. 

Ipswich. Not at all — nothing of the kind. Of 
course he began to see that be had done a thing that 
put bim in a bole ; that it was out of the question to 
take her about in London at all ; of course he remem- 
bered hia position. 

Princess. Position ! Tbe one god of the EngliBh- 

Ipswich. Then there was his mother — wild. 

Princess. I can imagine the British matron under 
Bueh circumstances 1 Poor Claire 1 

Ipswich. How did you know her name ? 

Pnncesa. I was at the convent he sent her to — 
tbe beast 1 I was a good deal younger than she (wo 
always eay that, you know), and I was struck by her 
beauty, by her despair, by her history — as any child 
would be. 

Ipswich. And she really did — kill — herself? 

I'l-incess. He really did kill her, if you want to 
speak the truth. They could do nothing with her, 
naturally ; she was sunk in apathy and misery ; 
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nothing roused her; and when she drowned herself, 
he was as much her murderer as though he had killed 
her with his own rifle. 

Ipswich. My dear Princess 1 How could he ever 
foresee it? 

Prmceas. If he had had two grains of sense, a 
pin's point of a heart, he would have known it ? Can 
you worship a woman for six months and make her 
mistress of all you possess, and then turn her ofif to be 
a schoolgirl in a convent ? 

Ipswich {doggedly). I don't see what else he 
could do. Of course in two years' time or so he would 
have taken her back. I don't see how he could have 
stood the chaff of London if he had gone on living with 
a Touraine peasant girl who didn't know the common 
A B C of manners, and • 

Princess (passionately). You will excuse me. 
Lord Ipswich, but / prefer the veriest Don Juan of 
them all to such a cold-hearted, paltry-spirited truckler 
to conventionalities. I say I prefer Mephistopheles 
himself 1 I can tell by the look of him that this 
wretch never cared a straw. He is as cold as a 
Canadian winter, and as self-engrossed as 

Ipswich. Well, you know it's eleven years ago. A 
fellow can't wear crape on his hat all his life. 

Princess. Lord Ipswich, I hate you. G-o and ask 
if my carriage is at the gate. I see my friend at the 
end of the alley, and I want to speak to her alone. 

Ipswich. Why, she's living in your own house. 
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Surely you'll let me stop, and send that boy aweeping 
yonder for your carriage ? 

Prlnccea. How should that boy know my carriage? 
Go directly, or never venture to bow to me again. 

Ipswich. Dread and unjust lady, I fly 1 

I'rincets. How giad I am to be rid of him! All 
this distance ofT, I can tell she has Bomething to say to 
loe, and this moraing it can only be — Well, my dearest 
dear ! You look pale. 
JImb. Glton eniera : she looks grave, a little agitated ; 

she seiUa heradf on a stone bench beside the Pbin- 

CBS3. For a "moment eke does not speak. 

The PriTicesa (eagerly and anxiously). You have 
eeen that man ? 
MuE, Glyon gives sign of acquiescence; then, in a 

low voice, says : 

Yon knew he was in Rome ? 

Princess. No — no — not Good heavens I as if I 
would not have told you 1 But when did you see him ? 
bow ? where ? He was talking here with Ipswich a 
moment since. 

Mme. Glyon. He was entering the sculpture 
gallery as I came out. [_Her voice is faint and grave. 

Princess. And you said nothing happened ? 

Mme. Glyon. What should happen ? 

Princess. Much. If I were you ! 

Mme. Glyon (^smiling slightly). You and I are 
very unlike, my dear, I have seen him often in the 
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streets in Paris, and even in the Salon before one of 
my own pictures ; it is nothing new ; nothing to 
wonder at ; only — only 

Princess {striking her sunshade into the earth). 
Only — scoundrels have the power to torture good 
women when they have lost all title even to be re- 
membered by them. 

Mme. Glyon (dreamily). I do not think he has a 
grey hair yet ; and I, how many ? 

Princess (with scorn). I dare say he dyes 1 

Mme. Glyon {indignantly). Eidiculous 1 He 
never cared in the least how he looked, and he is not a 
ci-devant beau of sixty. 

[Her voice gives way and she bursts info tears. 

Princess {sympathetic and yet angry). Oh, my 
darling, I know how you feel ; and yet, how can you feel 
anything ? You must be a very much more forgiving 
woman than 1 1 I should hate him, loathe him, abhor 
him I I should tear his eyes out of his head — I should 
make him scenes wherever I met him, so that he would 
grow afraid of his very shadow 1 

Mme. Glyon {with an effort). Like the deserted 
mistress of the stereotyped boulevard novel 1 I am 
quite sure you would do nothing of the kind, 
Laura. 

Princess. I should I Or probably I should have 
shot him long ago. 

Mm£. Glyon. Quel mUod/ramel You are very 
violent to-day. 
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rrificess. Because that idiot Ipswich has been 
hiTing the impudence to defend him. 

JUme. Glyon. You spoke of me ? 

Princess. We Bpoke of L'Efitrange'a marriage and 
of his conduct to his wife. Ipswich is his friend. He 
made lame excuses. It has left me rabid for the day. 
I tell you, my dear, I have not your divine forgiveness I 

Mme, Glyon (with coldness). Who told you I 
forgave? Not I. 

Princess. Your conduct 1 Patient Grizel was 
never gentler. 

Mme. Glyon. You do not read character very well, 
Laura. You have been the best of friends to me, my 
love, but I think you have always taken me on trust, 
You have never understood what I felt or why I acted. 

Princess. Ob no ; you are like the Ludovisi Juno 
to me. I gaze; I try to admire; I am dumb; I fail 
to comprehend. I cannot appreciate the Colossal. 

Mme. Glyon {with a tired amiU). Am I colossal ? 
I am as unconscious as the Juno herself^ 

Princess. Colossal ! You are Bupematural I Now, 
if you had torn his coat off his back in that gallery, 
you would have been human and akin to one. 

Mme. Glyon (sternly). Do not talk in that fosbion, 
Laura. It is quite unworthy of you, and you do not 
mean it. 

Princess. I do. 

Mme. Qlyon. At all events, spare me the expres- 
sion of your sentimenta when they take that colour. 
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Meanwhile, do something else for me. You are 
intimate with Lord Ipswich. Learn from him if — 
if — his friend stays long at Some. Because if he 
do, I will return to Paris and come to you some other 
time. 

Prmceaa (rapidly). I know he is going away 
directly — Asia Minor, I think. (Aside. I never dare 
tell her I have asked him for to-morrow night !) But, 
if you have passed him so often in Paris, it can't 
hurt you so very much to pass him in Eome 1 

Mme. Olyon (in a low tone). It hurts me always. 

Princess (kisses her hand with effusion). Oh, my 
dear Claire, forgive me 1 I am a wretch, and, of course, 
I am quite incapable of understanding you. What 
does the proverb say ? Fools, you know, always rush in 
where anybody else would be afraid to tread. 

Enter Ipswich. 

Ipswich. Ten thousand pardons if I've seemed 
ages, but your people were right down at the end of 
Via S. Basilic. 

Pri/ncess. Thanks. I must be off. • I've got the 
Jppanese Legation to breakfast, and it's one o'clock 
now. 

Ipswich. Let me go to the gates with you. 
{Aside to the Princess) Is that your great artist? 
What a beautiful creature ? 

Pri/ncess. You shouldn't say so to me, as she is the 
precise opposite of everything I am I But she is very 




handsome. I can't introduce vou, for she won't know 
etrai^;era, and sbe hates Englisbmen. 

\_Exit from the alley; Mmb. Glyou a litlli 
bdiind tlie Paiscsas arid Ipswich. 



Scene TI. 

Drawhirj-room, Palazzo Sanfriano. 

PreaeTii: The Piuncess, Mmb. Gltos, Lady Cowe?, 

Mabcbbba Zakzini, Ipswich, varioua mi/nor per- 

eonageg. It is six o'clock. Tea on a gueridoiu 

Lady Cowea {whispfi-ing to Marcfesa Zanzini). 
Such a dear creatiire, the Princess; but she alwnys 
doea know euch queer people I 

Ma/rchtsa, Who you mean? La Glyon ? Oh, 
but an artist, you know — that excuse everything I 

Lady Cowes. la a Btudio, perhaps. Not in a 
drawing- room. 

Marckeaa (laughing). Ah, you dear English I 
You are always bo ironed — I mean, so starched I For 
me, I care for my own house ; but I care not who I 
meet other people's. 

Lady Cowes. But the Princess introduces her I 

Ma/rokeaa. What if she do? The new woman 
must call first. Tou not return her card. That very 
simple. Everything stop there. 

Lady Cowes. But the Princess would never for- 
give it I 
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Marchesa (stolidly). Pooh ! What matter what a 
little bastarda American like or no like? 

Lady Cowes (shocked). Oh, dearest Marchesa 1 
Indeed, indeed, the poor Princess was not — was not 
what you say. She was nobody^ indeed ; but I am sure 
her parents were quite respectable, and very rich. 
Indeed, my son, when he was fishing in Canada, dined 
with them I 

Marchesa {shaking with laughing). Ah, ha ! and 
the dinner is the sacrament of respectability ; is it not 
so ? But I mean not what you think. Bastardo with 
us, that mean, what you call it, mongrel — not born 
— nee de rien — how you say it ? 

Lady Cowes (still shocked). Yes, yes; I see 
quite so ; you speak English so beautifully, Marchesa ^ 
Ah, dear Lady St. Asaph is over there. 

[Rises and goes to that end of room 

Marchesa (to Ipswich). Come here and recount 
me of the stipple-chase. You won, they tell me; is 
that so ? 

Ipswich. Yes; after a fashion. I rode an awful 
screw. 

Marchesa. Screw? There is corkscrew; there is 
screw to a steamship ; there is screw that you put into 
wood ; how you can ride a screw ? Tell me. 

Princess {passing by). Marchesa, he will call you 
a purist. 

Marchesa. Ah, my dear, as you are here, tell me, 
who is your friend, La Glyon? 

M 
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Princess (colours a littl-e). Sbe is Madame Glyot. 
Surely you have heard of her ? 

Marckesa. My child I She is one of those of whom 
one hears fifty thousand things every five minutes, but 
perliapa none of them may be very trae things. That 
is why I ask you (because Lady Cow do ask me) who 
waa she, whence come she, who was M. Glyon — or, it 
maybe, who ie he ? 

PHncees. She is a widow. Forgive me, there 
are people coming in. 

lEacapea to receive new comers. 

Marchfsa. She not care to talk about her. That 
is ill. I will ask Carlino. 

Ipswich. Vfho is he ? 

Marcheea. Sanfriano. Carlino I 

Sanfriano. Marchesa ? 

Marcheaa. Who is La Glyon, your wife's friend ? 
I Bpik English because queste gente they not spik 
Italian. 

Ipswich. I'm afraid we haven't often such ffood 
manners in return ! 

Marckesa. Pooh I We not come to you for man- 
Tiers; we come to you for moralsl Carlino, answer 
me, who is La Glyon ? 

Sanfriano. On my honour, I do not knov. She 
waa at the same convent with Laura in Paris. They 
are great friends. 

Marcheaa. And who was Monsieur Glyon ? 

Sanfriano That I cannot tell you. A seoundrel. 
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I believe, who married her when she was very young. 
You know, of course, that she is a great artist ? 

Marcheaa. You never ask the Principessa more ? 

Sanfriano. I never ask the Principessa anything ; 
quite content if she return the compliment. There is 
the Califomian beauty. Look at her. Is she not 
adorable ? Fresh as a daisy ; white as a lily 1 

[fle goes to greet the Califomian beauty. 

Marchesa. There is something bad about La Glyon. 
I shall not send her a card to my ball. 

Lady iSt. Asaph, How do, Marchesa ? How are 
your sweet little grandchildren ? They were quite the 
stars of the babies' ball at our embassy. Do tell me — 
{drops her voice) — ^you know everything Lady Cowes 
has been making me quite uncomfortable about that 
Frenchwoman over there, who is staying with the 
Princess. She says she is — ^well, you know, not at all 
what one likes to meet where one visits. Is it true ? 

Marchesa. I shall not send her card for my ball ; 
Sanfriano think not well of her ; her husband, he dis- 
appear ; not a soul know who she was. 

Lady St. Asaph. But it is intolerable of the 
Principessa 1 I am grieved I brought my girls 

Marchesa {grimly). She will not eat dem. She 
only get all the men round her. 

Lady St. Asaph. Perhaps she is separated I 

Marchesa. Dat is very likely. Why not ? 

Lady St. Asaph. But it is horrible, scandalous ! 
Couldn't one speak to the French ambassador ? 

M 2 
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fate has been kinder to me than the Princess. I have 
implored in vain a presentation to you. Will you not 
allow the kettle to be my sponsor ? If you will not, I 
assure you that I will pour vitriol on my fingers and 
declare that I am crippled for life by saving you ! 

3/me. Glyon {bows coldly). I have to thank you for 
great presence of mind. I fear you are hurt yourself. 

L^ Estrange. Would that I were! But, at all 
events, let the kettle's misdemeanour allow me to in- 
troduce myself, and — will you not at least give me a 
cup of tea? 

Mme. Glyon {she pours him out a cupful as shs 
speaks). As you please. 

[^He seats himself at the table. 

Lady Cowes {to Lady St. Asaph). Is it not extra- 
ordinary, my dear Anne, how women of that kind of 
character always attract men ? 

Lady St. Asaph. Because they lay themselves out 
for it I 

Marchesa Zanzini {aside to Ipswich). Ah, ha! 
And what do your girls do at your lawn-tennis ? 1 not 
wish to know La Glyon, but I am quite sure she never 
jump about in jersey with perspiring man in shirt ! 

Lady Gowes {to Lady St. Asaph). How anxious 
the little Princess looks because Lord L'Estrange has 
got atti-acted by that woman 1 But why does she have 
her here ? Is it because — {Tnysteriously) — ^because the 
Prince compels her to be civil, do you think ? 

Lady St Asaph {also mysteriously). It can hardly 
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z. range {to Princrss). Dear Principeasa, will 
you not do for me the klDduess that you denied me the 
other ni^ht ? 

Princess (nervouBly), Madame Glyon never makes 
new aoquaintanceB. 

DEetranrie. But slie and I should have so many 
themes of talk in comnion, and honestly, I admiie her 
pure and wonderful genius bo greatly. 

Princess (pettishly). Oh, she ia bored to death 
with people praising her genius. 

VEstraiige. Unrtiscerning praise, perhaps. Noth- 
ing more wearisome ; hut 

Ipswich. But this Euskin of the drawing-room, 
this St, Jamea Street prophet, this testhetic of sestbe- 
tics, who sees no excellence out of Lionardo, will give 
her a very different thing to vulgar compliment. 

L'Eatrange (coldly). Certainly ; I should presume 
to offer her sympathy. 

[At that moment Mmb, G-ltoh, wko ia at the ten- 
table, has the lace at ker wrist cavght by llid 
apvrit-flame of the silver kettle ; her sleeve takes 
fijre. L'EsTRANGE is quicker than any one : he 
extinguishes the burning lace with Ms handk^a^ 
chief, and is slightly bu-nit in the palms of kis 
hands. Mmb. Goon says nothviig, but sits 
down and grows very pale. Buzz of excite- 
vnent from others round them. 
L'Estrange {smiling). Indeed, I am not hurt. 
The skin scorched — nothing more. Madame Gljon 
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fate has been kinder to me than the Princess. I have 
implored in vain a presentation to you. Will you not 
allow the kettle to be my sponsor ? If you will not, I 
assure you that I will pour vitriol on my fingers and 
declare that I am crippled for life by saving you I 

Mme. Glyon (bows coldly). I have to thank you for 
great presence of mind. I fear you are hurt yourself. 

L* Estrange. Would that I werel But, at all 
events, let the kettle's misdemeanour allow me to in- 
troduce myself, and — will you not at least give me a 
cup of tea ? 

Mme. Olyon {she pours him out a cupful as she 
speaks). As you please. 

[^He seats himself at the table. 

Lady Cowes (to Lady St. Asaph). Is it not extra- 
ordinary, ray dear Anne, how women of that kind of 
character always attract men ? 

Lady St. Asaph. Because they lay themselves out 
for it I 

Marchesa Zanzini (aside to Ipswich). Ah, hal 
And what do your girls do at your lawn-tennis ? 1 not 
wish to know La Glyon, but I am quite sure she never 
jump about in jersey with perspiring man in shirt I 

Lady Cowes (to Lady St. Asaph). How anxious 
the little Princess looks because Lord L'Estrange has 
got attracted by that woman 1 But why does she have 
her here ? Is it because — (mysteriously) — because the 
Prince compels her to be civil, do you think ? 

Lady St Asaph (also mysteriously). It can hardly 



I'ou know he would not be allowed by the 
Duchess Danta ; — she holds him so close. 

Lady Cowes. Then, what c<wi it be ? She was at 
the same convent as the Princess. la it possible she 
knows of aoy school-girl imprudence, and therefore 
has to be propitiated P 

Marehesa Zanzini. Suppose that it only just is 
that they do like each other? 

Lady St. Aaaph (with a bout smile), I don't 
think that's possible I Why, when they are together 
she actually kills the little Princess, overtops her, 
washes her out ! No ; there mvst be a reason for the 
friendship. lA'e will hope that it is a good one. 

Marehesa {with a chuckle). And pray that it is a 
wicked one, eh ? Oh, look not bo scandalised. Good 
reasons, they give other folk no diversions I I cannot 
endure them myself. 

Lady Cowta. You are cynical, Marehesa ? 

Marehesa, Ah no I It is not nae who have ever 
the spleen | 

Lady Cmvea, To be sure — of course ; your lovely 
sun, no fog, no east wind ; who could be ill-natured in 
Italy? 

Marehesa, To be certain, nobody, unless they 
bring with them their ill-nature in the traio, as they do 
bring their umbrellas, and their sponges, and their — 
how you call it^portable baths? 

Ipswich {aside, laughing). How merciless you are, 
Marehesa ! 
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Marchesa {aside). Ah! that Miladi Cow, she 
make me impatient. It is just that she want Milord 
L'Estrange for her daughter Luisa. La Glyon, she is 
nobody; I not know her myself; but she is handsome, 
and to men she is cold. See! she leave L'Estrange 
now and go and talk to that old Monsignore instead. 
Your friend, he look gloom — ^how you say it ? — ^glum ? 
He not like to be jplante-la alone with the teacups ! 

Ipswich (with surprise). She does seem uncivil 
to him. 

Marchesa {with sarcastic smile). You English- 
men, you so spoiled by your own women, you think 
any woman who not throw herself at your head uncivil. 
Your women are forwards, and that is always bad. It 
spoil men. 

Ipswich {with a sigh). Well, they do butter us, 
and come after us, too much at home, that's true. 
You can't get away from 'em anywhere. 

Marchesa {grimly). Poor creature ! You honey ; 
they flies. Now here, it is we are the honey. That is 
prettier. 

Ipswich. Much prettier, and a long shot better 
fun. 

Marchesa. Long shot! You speak strange Eng- 
lish, you young men. Well, I go ; it is seven o'clock. 
I dine your embassy. You dine too ? A rivederci, 
[A general risvng; people go ovi one by one. 
L'EsTRANQB approaches the Princess to say 
adieu. 




•inge. Madame, yoiir friend is too cruel; 
fihe scarcely deigns to speak to me. 

Princess {sbiwply). I am sure you must have done 
so much cruelty yourself, and endured bo little from 
others, that the change is the beet thing possible for 
JOUl 

L'Eetrange {a UttJe coldly). Certainly Madame 
Glyon is a p-eat artist and I am only a poor dilettante ; 
8till, I cannot see what I can have done to offend her, 
and ■ 

Ipswich^ You have been enuhhed'} How de- 
licious I I could kisH the carpet where Madame Glyon'a 
feet have just passed I It is the very thing you have 
wanted all your life long, only it comes too late 1 

VEatrunge, Really, Ipswich, you have a good deal 
of the Margate 'Arry about you. You have all the wit 
of a cheap -tripper. I'rinciss, you are so exquisitely 
kind yourself that I feel confident you will soften the 
heart of your friend towards one of the most sincere 
admirers of her genius, and, if I may add it without 
oiFence — of herself. 

Princess {givvng kim, her hand in farewell), I 
think I shall do nothing of the sort. To be 'out in 
the cold ' a little must be excellent discipline for you 
who have been brought up in a hothouse amidst para- 
sites all your life. 

L'Estrange. A frobit more often kills than cures, 
tnadame. 
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Ipswich, Princess 1 You will promise me the 
cotillon to-night ? Pray 

Princess, I will tell you, after the last waltz. 

[^They take leave of her and exeunt. 

Pi'incess (left alone). Marco, go and beg Madame 
Glyon to be so good as to come to me a moment. 

[Servant exit. 

Princess {aloud). Good heavens ! What wretches 
men are I If she were his wife now, he would be finding 
every fault in her that a human creature could have, 
and be for ever writing notes to her about convention- 
alities, and breaches of precedence at her last dinner- 
party ! Just because she seems something new, un- 
common, indifferent, incomprehensible, the base weak 
monster is piqued and almost in love ! They are all 
alike — all alike ! If I were but somebody else's wife, 
Sanfriano would be mad about me, and ruin himself in 
five minutes to satisfy my caprice or my curiosity. 
Because I am his wife, he never even sees what sort of 
gown I've got on ; and if he is obliged to spend an 
hour with me, he goes to sleep 1 And yet I am ten, 
fifteen, twenty million times prettier than that yellow, 
lean, black-browed Danta woman! (Mme. Glyon 
enters.^ Ah, dearest Claire, how good of you to come 
down again ; but there are heaps of time before dinner, 
and I did so want to tell you — you have made that man 
in love with you. 

Mrae. Glyon, Laura ! If you were any one else 
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170 afternoon: 

Prinee8$. Than myself, yoa would leave my honse 
before dinner * But I am myself, dear, and privileged 
to say anything. Don't look so stem, and so reproach- 
ful. If you choose, in a fortnight's time he will be as 
much in love with you as — a o 

Mme. Olyoru As he was with a gardener's daugh- 
ter in Touraine ! 

Princess. Oh Claire ! you are the proudest woman 
in the world. 

Afme. Olyon. No, I am the humblest, or should be, 
for I have been the most humbled. 

Princess, But now, if you took your revenge ? 

Mme. Glyon. Bevenge ? A ghastly word, not one 
I like or use. 

Princess. It was a religion here in Rome, and 
should be yours. Oh, my dear, I know we are not in 
the days of daggers, and that if we were, you would not 
use one ; but I mean a vengeance innocent enough, but 
just. Make this man love you, and then, when he will 
suffer tortures in your rejection, tortures of passion, 
tortures of pride, then — avenge with one word ' No ' 
the gardener's daughter of Touraine. You will ? You 
will? 

Mme. Glyon. Laura ! you talk as if life were a 
game of tennis, or a struggle between two gamesters — 
nothing more. You never understand 

Princess. I never understand life as you see and 
read it. To accept outrage and neglect, to condemn 
yourself to solitude and sterility ; to let the destroyer 
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of it pass off unpunished, and have society like a gilded 
ball at his foot, to kick or play with — this is what you 
think honour and dignity and duty. Well, to me it is 
a folly, nothing more ; a grand, idiotic, sublime, and - 
most useless tomfoolery. There I 

J/me. Glyon. My dear, we see things with such 
different eyes. I said so the other day. I grieve that 
I listened to you, and stayed here against my better 
judgment ; but who could foresee the little accident 
that gave him opportunity and leave to speak to 
me? 

Princess. And he admires you beyond everything ; 
your pictures he thinks perfection ; yourself 

Mme. Glyon {with heed and pain). Oh, spare me, 
for heaven's sake, more evidence that no ray of recol- 
lection dawns on the utter night of his absolute forget- 
fulness. His admiration — his ! A dog would have 
more recognition, more instinct, more remembrance. 

Princess {surprised). But you always dreaded any 
recognition ? 

Mme, Glyon {losing her calmness). Who has said 
that our granted wishes are our curses ? Do not mis- 
take me ; I know that any suspicion on his part would 
lead to misery for him and for myself, and were 
there any chance of it, I would put seas and deserts 
between him and me. Yet — ah, my dear, women are 
weak I when he looks at me as on a stranger, when he 
speaks to me with the compliment of society, it is hard 
to bear. 
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i-nuiyfse. But, dearest, do be reasonable. To liim 
yon have been dead so long i there la your memorial 
marble in his cbapeL Yliat can you espect bim 

Mme. Qbjon. I know, I know ! I said the same 
thing myself the other day in ibe Ludoviai gardens. 
Yet one might have thoiight^when I epoke — som« 
accent, some tone might have touched some chord in 
hia heart. 

Pi-incasK. Ho has none I He never had any. 
liVoiild he have done what he did 

Afvie. Glyon. What he did was done from pride. 
He was ashamed of me ; he was mortified before his 
world by my ignorance and my errors. Perhaps I 
thould have understood that, but I was so young. Ton 
cannot give a child of fifteen all the most exquisite 
joys of love and life for a year's time, and then drive 
her away from all the happiness jou have taught her 
and consign her to the dreary tedium of a convent life 
without making her mnd or worse I I loved him — jou 
know how I loved him I Could he widow me at sixteen 
and think I should be patient? And then to know 
how he had wearied of me, how he blushed for me; 
because I knew not all the little laws of his own world J 
how every day had been a greater shame and bitterness 
of regret to him until he thrust me out of sight and 
memory under the sophist's pretext that I had received 
no education and should g.iio it best amongst the 
1 of my own religion ! Oh God 1 the torture oi' 
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it, the martyrdom, the death in life I And you think 
to please me and console me because you tell me that 
he admires my pictures and my face ! 

Princess. Claire I you frighten me. Pray don't be 
angry. I only thought, I only meant, if I were you I 
should revenge myself. You are famous, you are beau- 
tiful, you are independent ; I would make him die of 
love for me, and die in vain I He has no heart, but he 
has passions. I would wring his very soul ! 

Mm&. Olyon. You would do nothing of the kind 
if you had loved him once. Nor would there be 
decency or dignity in any such poor revenge as that. 
Besides — what a romance you weave because he scorched 
his hand 1 He only sought me because he is a connois- 
seur, and therefore artists are the poor moths he puts 
under his microscope. 

Princess. But you must feel proud of having 
achieved such a position for yourself. 

Mme. Olyon. I can be proud of nothing. A man 
loved me, and wearied of me. That is humiliation 
enough to crush the pride of an empress into dust. 

Princess. You should not be humiliated at all. 
You are greater than he. You should scorn him. 

Mme. Olyon {with her teeth set). Perhaps I do. 
But that cannot take the sting from the wound. Ye«, 
it was cruel, and so contemptible! He was a man of 
the world ; he knew its codes, its exactions, its false 
estimates ; he knew also that a peasant child, taken 
from field and orchard, who had only learned the Credo 



and tne alphabet, could not by any miracle compreherd 
the ways and the demands, the rigour and the mockery 
of a patrician Eociety. He Bhould have sent me to the 
convent first, and waited for marriage until I was more 
fit for his people and his sphere. Indeed — indeed — 
had he snid even to me, when he did send me from him, 
' Do this for love of me, my child,' I would, I think, 
have borne the exile and the shame of it. But he grew 
colder and colder, more silent every day; he was 
too courtoous to say to me all he ftit, but in hia eyes I 
read the daily humiliation that I was to him, and when 
he wrote to me — wrote to ine! — that he was going on 
an Indian tour, and would he away two years, and 
those two years he wished me to pass at the convent 
learning, as he phrased it, the ordinary rules and graces 
of Eociety; what girl of my age then could have en- 
dured such agony ? And I— I adored the very dust be 
trod, I would kiss the heads of the dogs he had laid hia 
hand onl To him, no doubt, it was hut one of many 
episodes ; an idyl lived out and found insipid. No 
doubt I was ignorant, and for him my ignorance waa 
fatigue and shame ; but to me he and his love were all 
my life, and I could not tell why what he had earlier 
praised as pure and fresh and unconventional should 
have later lost all charm for him — I could not tell — 
hush 1 There is the Pj-incel 

Prince (eiUering). Care mie! are you not going 
to dress to-night ? We dine in ten minutes, Laura, 
and then there will be two hours wanted for you to get 
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into your ball costume, and we must be punctual, since 
the Queen goes. 

Princess. Oh 1 the Court never gets anywhere till 
eleven. You always fidget so I and you are always late 
yourself. My maid always gets me into my clothes in 
fifteen minutes by the clock. / do not paint my skin. 

Prince. There is so very little to put on you when 
it is question of a ball I Two inches of corsage and a 
little wreath for a sleeve. It might be done in five 
minutes I 

Princess. My gowns are always decent. The 
Duchess Danta's exhibition of her vertebrae 

Mrae. Olyon {pushing her gently to the door). My 
dear ! what is the use of that ? It prevents nothing, 
and embitters everything. 

Prince {angrily). Madame Glyon, you see 1 She 
prick, prick, prick me every hour like that, and then 
she do wonder that I like better other women ! 

Mme. Olyon. My dear Prince, what pricks you is 
your conscience. You know you do neglect Laura sadly. 

Prince {opening his eyes widely). I leave her 
alone. She has her own way. I only want her to do 
the same by me. Ma quanxio sono gelose le donne ! — 

Mme. Glyon {smiling). No wife is wise. But I 
shall be late for dinner. [^Eodt. 

Prince {to himself). That is a woman I could 
have got on with ; not that I care about her. Antonio ! 
un bicchien'i/no di Vermouth. 

l^Exit towards dining-room. 




Scene III. 

Studio of Aldred Dorian. Tapestried Walla, Paint- 
ingB, MarbleB, Bnmsee, Carved Chairs^ Artisiie 
Littar. 

Present : DoiUAn and Mub. Gltoh. 

Dorian (turning dUaaiisJicd from one of his 
eaaela). You are a greater artiBt than I. 

Mme. Glyon, Oh I paa de phrases [ You are a 
Titian, and paint pbjsingnomy for posterity; I am 
but a poor limner of windmills, coru-fields, and little 
brooks that wash the linen. 

Dorian. You portray the face of Natnre. It is 
the higher art. The sunset ia nobler than a rosy 
cheek, 

Mme. Otyon. I can only paint a rosy apple. 

Dorian. Who woidd dare say that of you ? You 
are as true, as grave, and aa lofty as Millet. 

Mme. Gli/on (smiling). You muat be a very great 
man to say that of a woman — if you mean it. 

Dorian. I alwaya mean what I eay, and to you I 
could not ut^e an empty flattery if my lips could frame 
one (he pauses, hesitating). Madame — Claire — you 
are greater in the art we love than I am, far greater, 
but I can own it with frankness and without jealousy, 
because — because — cannot you divine why ? 

Mme. Glyon. Because you ba\'e a noble nature, 
and alao too great a distrust of yourself. 
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Dorian. No I It is because I love you. 

Mme, Olyon {staring at him with wide-opened 
eyes). Love me ? Me ? Are you mad, Dorian ? 

Dorian. Mad ? No ; if I be, it is a lunacy that 
many share. Have you never guessed, never seen ? I 
should not dare to speak, only our common love for 
our common ai-t gives me some courage. I am rich, 
for an artist ; forgive me if I say so vulgar a thing, but 
I mean that I have the power to make your life a happy 
one, one of leisure to study, and aspire to the highest 
heights, which those who must needs work for bread 
can never do. I love you, I adore you — I adore you in 
the double form of woman and muse. If you would not 
scorn me — ^you have showed me some esteem, some 
friendship — if you would be my wife 

Mme. Olyon {stupefied). Your wife? Yours? 
You forget yourself strangely. Do not make me regret 
the confidence I have felt in a comrade, in a fellow- 
worker 1 

Dofian {with some anger). Madame! how do I 
forget myself in oflFering to you an honest name, an 
honourable love ? I worship you, I believe in you, I 
kneel at your feet. What wrong is there ? I do not 
seek to know your past ; I do not, I will not, ask you 
of your marriage ; the man is dead. I would forget he 
ever lived. 

Mme. Olyon. Pray cease I I cannot hear you. I 
shall never marry — again. . I must ask your pardon for 




mj -J words. You do dm much fconour, I n 
eadesTOUi to be grateful. 

Dorian. I want no gratitude. I want your love, 
your beauty, your genius, your grand and tranquil 
nature ; I want you. 

Mme. Qlyon. Mr. Dorian, you will compel me to 
leave your studio. 

Dorian {seizing her hands). You will never 
listen 1 You will never cease to care for that dead 
man who they all say was but a brute to you 1 

Mme. Glyon. I can but say what I have said. I 
shall never marry, I shall never love — again. 

[DoaiAN releas^a her hand, and, without a word, 
leaves his studio hurriedly by one door aa there 
enter from another the Primcbss Sanfbuno, the 
DccA Di MoNTELDro, and L'Estranoe. 

Princess. Have we kept you waiting too long, 
Claire ? But I know that you and Dorian can always 
talk together twelve hours at a stretch. But, good- 
ness I where is Dorian ? You told Mm we were 
coming ? 

M-me. Olyon (with a little emharrassment'). He 
went out a little while ago. No doubt he thought we 
were old friends enough to bi^ content with his works 
without himself. You know they are the best part of 
every artist ! 

Princess {looks at her quickly). I shall wait till 
he comes back. I shall get his tea, and the dear little 
Terfiian cups aud the apostle spoons, and the nieUo 
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tray, and the Roman maritozzi, and his negro will 
bring us hia samov&r. {Rings; a black servant ap^ 
pears.) Bring the urn, ^blis; you see we are old 
friends ; I know your name. 

[She busies herself getting the Persian cups off 
am, old oaken * caimiet.^ Montblupo engrossed 
in helping her. 

L^Estrcmge (to Mmb. Glyon). It is strange of 
Dorian. I saw him an hour ago, and told him we were 
to meet you here and see his treasures. Entre nxmsj I 
think himself a much finer creation than his works. I 
QSiTQ nothing for his pictures, but he is a rather noble 
fellow. You seem to know him well ? 

Mme. Olyon. I have seen him often in Paris. I 
think he is a great artist, but his manner perhaps is 
hard and his colour too thin to do his fine conceptions 
justice. 

VEstrange. He cannot be named by you. 

Mme. Olyon. Oh, why compare a pastoral and an 
epic? 

V Estrange. True I Besides, there is nothing 
except Turner's with which one could compare all that 
you give us. 

-Wme. Olyon. You cannot be serious. You abhor 
modem art. Why except from your censure what a 
wonian does ? 

V Estrange. One must except Eosa Bonheur and 
Mme. Glyon. Would you tell me — do not think it 
barren or impertinent curiosity, all these questions are 

K 2 
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of such vital iuterest — would you tell me where yoa 
etndicd, and under whom ? 

MiM. Glyon. Cliiefly in the open air and from 
Nature. 

U Estrange, Ah, how right! It is the indoor 
work, the copying, the slavery to technique, the hot- 
stove atmosphere, the gas-lit colomiog that are the 
curses of modern painters. Then — may I ask again — 
although you live in Paria, it was not there that you 
studied chiefly ? 

Mme. Glyon. No. 

L'Eatrange. Madame, I see you think me a rude 
Eoglishman, fiall of graceless and rough inquisitiveness. 
But, believe me, it is my entire sympathy with yoiir 
marvellous works which makes me long to leam undt^r 
what influences they were inspired. 

Mine. Glyon. That is only the language of com- 
pliment. 

LEatrange. On my honour, no I 

Mvie, Glyon. Lord L'Estrange, when a man speaks 
to a woman, his word of honour is a very elastic 
thing I 

L'Estrange. I do not see why you should dis- 
helieve me. 

Mrne. Glyon. Oh I perhaps you mean it now. 

L'Eatrange. Now ? Why, now ? If I find an 
infinite charm of the finest feeling finely rendered in 
your works, my judgment is at least mature, and not 
iikel,v to be capricious. Alaa I I am joung no longer. 
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Mme. Olyon. Caprice is not a thing especially of 
youth. 

UEstrange (impatient). On what grounds do 
you think me capricious ? 

Hme. Olyon. You have the reputation of it. 

L* Estrange. I do not think reputation is just to 
me, then. My taste never varies. One must be faith- 
ful in art, or be indifferent to it. 

Mme. Olyon. To art ! I meant to persons ! 

Princess {bringing a eup of tea, Montblupo 
following with calces). Here, Claire I I always 
thought Dorian's studio one of the nicest places in 
fiome when he was in it ; now he is out of it, it is the 
very nicest. 

VEstrange {handing tea to Mme. Glyon). Poor 
Dorian I And you are eating his excellent maritozziy 
Princess, and have no more gratitude than that ? {He 
owtices Mme. Giton's left hand.) She has no ring on; 
did Glyon never live except in fiction ? {aside). 

[He seats himself a^ai/a on low chair beside her. 

VEstrange. Now that your charming friend is 
gone to flirt with Montelupo once again over the 
6amovS.r, let me implore you, tell me something of 
yourself. 

Mme. Olyon. Artists have no biographies, and 
their memoirs are written on their canvases. 

VEstrange. Nay, who has not made a pilgrimage 
to Urbino for Raffaele's sake ? I would make a pil- 
grimage to your Urbino, 
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ion. What if it landed you in a 
eabioF 

L'EBtramge. Then the cabin vould be as sacred as 
a temple. 

Mme, Qlyon, Lord L'Estiange, 7011 are an admir- 
able flatterer. 

L'Ettrange {angrily). I never flatter! Flattery 
is as vulgar aa abuse. But 1 a list not weary you by 
asking for what you will not tel ae. 

Mme. Qlyon (ivipatUntly). There is nothing to 
tell. I was a luippy child. I was not a. happy woman. 
Accident taugbt me to find solace and strength in art. 
There is the end. 

L'Eetrange [smiling). Your history must be far 
from its end I But what fate, what creature, could be 
vile enough and blind enough to cause you sorrow ? 

Jtfnw. Qlyon (cuHly). My husband. 

L'Eatrange. He must have been a brute, indeed, 
and a madman too ! 

Mme. Qlyon. Neither. He was but an egotist, 
and cbaogeable. 

L'Eetrange. Changeable ! When you were given 
to him as his ' fixed star ' ? Good heavens 1 That 
the baseness of a low-natured man should have the 
power to wound the great soul of such a woman aa 
you are I 

Mme. Qlyon. His was not a low nature ; nor wua 
he base. I had the misfortune to be his wife — that 
was all I Come, we must look at Dorian's work fox 
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the Academy and the Salon, or we shall not be able 
to excuse ourselves for stealing his tea and his 
maritozzi. 

[She rises and turns one of the easels towards a 
better light 

Princess {aside to Mmb. Glton). What was he 
saying to you ? 

Mrfie. Olyon. Pretty phrases — the small change 
of society. Go and talk to him. If you are so 
engrossed by the little Duke, the club will be told to- 
night of the good fortune of Azzelino Montelupo. 

Princess (jpettishly). It would serve Carlino right. 
But then, to be sure, Carlino would not care. 

Mme. Olyon. I think he would care, and take his 
sabre out of its scabbard. Duca, I want to see some 
wondrous missals that no one is allowed to see at the 
Vatican. You have two uncles Cardinals. Can you 
get me permission ? 

\_She keeps Montelupo vdth her, strolling from 
easel to easel. 

Princess {to L'Estrangb). Do you care for Dorian's 
things ? 

UEs*rcmge. Dear Princess, why will you always 
call pictures * things ' ? 

Prvncess. Because I am of the great uneducated. 
I don't care the least for any picture. I only like 
Gaire's because they are Claire's. 

VEstrcmge. Affection versus comprehension. It 
is a very old question which is worth the more. I see 




yoQ uu. be a good friend, Princesa — that is even rare* 
tbao true appreciation of art. 

Princess. I thought nobody in creation under- 
Btood art except yourself and Mr. Buskin. It la no 
merit in me to be a good friend to her. She is the 
noblest woman upon earth. 

UEstrange {with unusual warTtith). Of that I 
am quite Bure, though I have had the honour only to 
know Madame Glyon ten ehoTt days. 

Pmw!C88. You admire her ? 

L'Estrange, Who could fail to, do bo ? 

Prvnceas, I don't think that's an answer. It ia 
an Iquivoque. 

L'Eeti-ange. Then let me say it unequivocally, 
she is altogether my ideal of a perfect woman ; her 
personal beauty just gives the softening touch that 
strength and genius in her sex are too often without ; 
she is, in a word, all that I most admire. Bub I per- 
ceive she will not let me say so. 

Princess. She distrusts all praise. 

VEstrange. Surely she is no cynic ? 

Princess, No. But she was badly treated, 
wickedly treated ; and you know when one is so, it 
warps all one's belief in anything. I know that. 

L'Estrange. Oh, Princess, you never can have 
known anything like neglect 1 

Princess [BentimentaUif). Ah, none can gueRS 
what a woman suffers in silence ! You think because 
I chatter like a parrot- — - 
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VEatrange {irrelevantly). Princess, you really 
believe that Madame Glyon has been embittered by 
her marriage ? 

Princeas. I never said she was bitter. She could 
not be. She has too sweet a temper. But you know — 
you know — ^he was such a wretch. 

L^ Estrange. Is it possible ? to such a woman ? 
Who was he ? what was he ? 

Pri/nceaa. Oh, he was — ^he was nothing at all. A 
gentleman, you know ; but that don't make any differ- 
ence. They are the worst, I think. 

VEstrange. How terribly you are portSe against 
us ! But do tell me more about him — what did he do? 

Princeaa. I am afraid I can't talk about her if she 
don't talk about herself. She wouldn't like it; she 
would never forgive me. Claire is very sensitive. 

L*Eatrange. And Madame Sanfriano is very loyal. 
You are friends of long standing ? 

Princeaa. We were at the same school. 

VEatrange. And what was her maiden name ? 

Princeaa. I — I really forget. I always called her 
all sorts of pet names. Why are you so interested in 
all this ? Is it purely artistic. Aesthetic — what is the 
word ? 

VEatrange. It seems to me simply natural that, 
meeting so beautiful and famous a person, one should 
feel a desire to know all her history, all her influences 
— all, in a word, that has united to make her what 
she is. 
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inceas. Yes? Well, I don't think I ahoiiU 
trouble about who she was. She is herself the cleverest, 
the bmvest, the best of Hviiig creatures. By-the-bje, 
do you know, I am quite certain that Dorian's din- 
appnrance meana something. He has been in love 
with her for years, and I do believe that, just as we 
came in, he had told her so. 

VEatrange. Would she marry again ? 

Princesa. She says no ; but of course she would 
if she cared for anybody. She never does ; that is the 
worst of it. 

L'£airange. She is wedded to her liberty and 
solitude ? Dorian is a fine fellow, but very inferior to 
her, I should not think that she would stoop to him. 

Princess. I Buppoae she didn't, as he disappeared ; 
but I don't know about the inferiority. He is very 
eminest, and he is so good — bo good ! 

V Estrange. Princess ! whenever were daughters of 
Eve won by goodnejs ? 

Princesa. But she isn't a daughter of Eve at alL 
She is utterly above all our follies. 

UEstrange. And above ours too. Perhaps that 
was her fault in her husband's eyes. It would humi'- 
liate some men. 

Pi-incesa. Would it you ? 

VEatrange. Surely not. I think one should 
always feel before one's wife a certain reverence, ft 
certain shame at one's own memories, 

Princeaa. I will tell Carlinol It is very pretty 
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and chivalrous soundiDg ; but you know as well as I 
do, Lord L'Estrange, that nobody ever does feel that. 
Once married, you only see your wife's faults — her 
freckles, if she have any — ^her foibles, her follies ; if her 
feet are large, it is of them you think ; and if she have 
exqmsite feet, but a large nose, then it is only the nose 
you see. 

V Estrange. Princess, that is not love. 

Princess. It is as much love as there is. What is 
love ? A dizziness, a syncope, a dash of cold water, an 
unpleasant awakening, and as we wake, we throw the 
cold water over everybody else. 

VEstrange. Who is cynical now ? 

Mme. Olyon. Laura, it is growing late ; we shall 
have no time for the Pincio. 

Princess. And you never will miss a sunset from 
the Hill. Now, it never occurs to 7ne to look at the 
sky. I think you artists get a great deal more enjoy- 
ment than we do, and you get it out of nothing. 

L* Estrange {softly ^ lookmg at Mme. Glton). The 
eyes that see I — ^yes, they are the most precious gift of 
heaven. 

Princess. Come, we will take you and Montelupo 
both up there ; he and I will talk, and you and she 
shall look. 

Mrfie. Olyon. Laura, I have forgotten that I pro- 
mised to be with the Countess Dantzic at the Molinara 
by six o'clock ; I must for once renounce the evening 
red and gold behind St. Peter's. 
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aide to Mme. Gltom). Oh dear, i 
beoause I asked him to drive with us I How could I 
help it ? I brought him. 

Mme. Glynn (m t}ie eame tone). Yoii could have 
helped hringing him, 

L'Eatrange {colMy eyeing Mui. Glton). Dear 
Princess, you ure always too kind, but I fear I must 
renounce the pleasure. I dine "itb a Prince of the 
Church to-night who has the baa aste always to begin 
his admirable soups at sunset. 

Privcees. Well, I shall not take you, Azzelino, all 
alone behind my horses. You would be bo Battered 
you Would be insufferable till Lent. You can walk 
somewhere like Lord L'Estrange; I will go in my 
BoUtude and stare at the eky, till I manage to see some- 
tiling in it. Did you Bay the Molinara, Claire ? 

Mi)ie. Olyon. Yes, my old Diisseldorf friend is 
there ; you can call and take me up afler your drive. 

Princess. What a fuss we are all making! People 
talk 1*!8S nowadiiys of going over to New Zealand or the 
North Pole 1 Cross ? (to Montelupo, who had mur- 
mured in her ear). Yes ; I am cross. I generally 
am, and these viaritoszi are very indigestible. 

L^Estrange. If you would excuse my escort down 
the stairs, I think I will leave a line for Dorian. 

Pri/iiceee, Pray do, and tell him I am the culprit 
as regards the maritozzi — I always own my sina. 

[They leave the studio ; L'Esthanqe remains. He 
throws himself into a large gilt leather chaw\ 
and lights a cigar. 
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VEatrange. Why does that woman shun me ? It 
is quite unmistakable that she does. Her eyes are 
fiank and pure, yet one could swear she had a secret 
she was ashamed of ; it might be low birth, but that is 
impossible. She has race in every line, in every move- 
ment. Something there must be, because even the 
little chattering fool of a Sanfriano keeps her own 
counsel. If ever I saw a noble woman, she is one ; and 
yet— she wears no rings, she wiU not say who this dead 
man was, nor where they lived, nor where he died ; 
perhaps she was deceived — perhaps Dorian would 
know. He has been a friend of hers in Paris, and 
there is a freemasonry between artists. I will write 
and ask him, and somebody must make excuse for this 
litter of teacups and apostle spoons. 

Enter Dorian ; he is pcde and grave ; he pushes back 
the tapestry from a secret door. Seeing L'Estrange, 
he pauses, disconcerted. 

Dorian. I thought you were all gone. 

VEstra/age. Most hospitable of celebrities I You 
are too complimentary {then he looks hard at Dobian 
and ceases to smile). Why, Dorian, what has hap^ 
pened ? Have you been near us all this time ? 

Dorian (poi/ritvng to the door by which he entered). 
Yes, I was at home. I beard a little that you said : 
not much. I beard you say how greatly I am inferior 
to her. You were right ; I bad said the same to her 
myself this afternoon. 
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J jinge. My dear Dorian 

Dorian. Do not deny it. I know a lie, even a 
kind one, chokes you as it chokes me. We English- 
men have not a Qexible trachea for falsehood. It is 
often awkward for us. 

L'Ee^aitge. But what ails you ? ^\'hy did you 
flhut yourself away from us ? 

Dorian. Because the little parrot of a Princeca 
said aright; the only woman I have ever wished to 
make my wife had, five minutes earlier, rejected me. 
You were quite correct in thinking that she would not 
stoop to me. 

L' Estrange, Dorian I I spoke idly. I never 
meant 

Doria/n. You spoke aa you thought ; why not ? 
She is greater than I am. Love might bridge that, if 
it were there ; hut it is not — on her side. 

VEatrunge, You must — pardon me the question 
^but you must know her history, since you would give 
her your name ? 

Dorian. I have no idea of her histoiy. I am 
confident it must be a blameless one, when I look at 
her. 

VEetrange. And you know nothing ? 

Dorian. Nothing. Her life in Paris is austere 
and untainted by a breath of calumny. That I do 
know. But beyond that nothing. Do you think I 
would insult her with a doubt ? 

L'Eetrange. But in your wife ? 
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Dorian. She will no more be my wife than will 
the marble Ariadne of the Capitol. But I would make 
her my wife without a single question that would seem 
also a suspicion. 

V Estrange. That is very noble, but 

Dorian. You would say the same if you loved her. 

L Estrange. I think not. 'The world is with 
me,' and I share its judgments — if you will, its pre- 
judices. 

Dorian. Yes ; once you committed for the world's 
sake the most selfish sin of your life. 

VE8tram.ge. What ? 

Dorian. I mean the exile of that poor child you 
married. 

VEstrange {a/anoyed and slightly embarrassed). 
Why rake among the ashes of dead years ? I acted 
naturally, I think ; how could I tell she would so take 
it to heart 

Dorian. As to destroy herself. I suppose you 
could not. I never saw her, and cannot judge ; but 
between two people there is always one who sacrifices, 
one who is sacrificed. 

VEstrange. And you really, in all truth, know 
nothing of the past of this singular woman to whom 
you would trust your peace, your honour ? 

Dorian. Absolutely nothing. 

V Estrange. Not even who was Glyon ? 

Dorian. No. 

VEstrange. It is incomprehensible. Then 
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uoTiun. When you married lliat hapless peasant 
child, did you hesitate l)ecause 

L'Eatvange. That was utterly different. She wag 
ft child, I knew the absolute innocence and childishness 
of her life, and all her short and sioiple past. No sus- 
picion could rest on her. 

Dorian. And if you say that any suspicion lies on 
Cladre Q-lyon, I will never admit you in these doors 
again. 

L'Estrange {touched). My dear fellow, you are 
very generous ; you are like a knight of old. I am 
ready to believe in her. 

Dorian. Then why insult her in her absence? 

VEetrange. I never thought of insult. I was 
only desirous to know the key to her coldness, her 
apparent loneliness, her silence as to her past. 

Dorian {coldly). I cannot help to satisfy your 
curiosity. 

L'Matrange. It is not curiosity alone. Bui if we 
argue in this manner we shall end in a quarrel, and 
that would be beneath both you and me. Besides, [ 
am due at Cardinal Boxano's. Good-night, my &iend ; 
I will not wish you consoled, for consolation is only 
the harvest of feebleness, and you are strong. 

{Pressea Doriam's hwnd, amd leavee the studio, 

Dorian {to himself). Or the harvest of selfishness. 
He thinks of her already I To think of her is to lore 
her. 
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Scene IV. 

Salons in Palazzo SanfriaTio. 

Present: the Pkincbss, Mmb. Glton, L'Estbangb, 
Ipswich, Mabchesa Zanzini. A Bric-a-brac seller 
is showing ivories^ carvings, stuffs, and a 
triptych. 

VEstrange (gi/tmig him back an ivory nestM). 
Mr. Brown, this is no more Japanese than I am. Don't 
you know that the Japanese take ten years of their 
lives to carve a ladybird on a rose-leaf? This is Dutch 
work, and very coarse work even for Dutch. Have you 
never learned the A B C of your commerce, Mr. 
Brown ? 

Princess. You shouldn't be so hard on the poor 
creature. He admits he is obliged to keep a heap of 
rubbish to satisfy the Americans. 

LEstrange. Satisfaction is the antithesis of my 
emotions in surveying his treasures. May I ask why 
you have this mountain of fraud in your presence ? 

Princess. Why, surely I told you. I am going to 
wear a Venetian page's dress at the Malatesta ball, and 
I wanted an old Italian dagger, and he brought me 
one. This is genuine ? 

V Estrange. Have you bought it ? 

Princess. Certainly. Oh, good gracious ! isn't it 
right ? 

o 
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h' Ksirange. Perhaps it ia not worth while telling 
you, and yet you ii^ust not be seen with it. It is 
German work ; it waa made at Berlin last week. Even 
were it old, it would be of no use to you. You want a 
Vebetiau poniard or stiletto ; this is copied firom a 
French mis6ricorde of the Valois time. 

Princess. Oh dear ! and I have given five hundred 
francs for it I 

L'Estranije. It is worth fifteen franca. Send the 
impostor away, and when you buy thinga, do ask some- 
one who knows. It is ignorance that allows these people 
to flood the world with anachronisms and counterfeits. 

Prmcesa. Well, I confesa if a thing's pretty I 
don't mind much who made it. Now I shall have to 
roam all over the place looking for a poniard. You 
have been very cruel. Nobody would have noticed 

L'Eetrange. I will get you what you ought to 
have, if it be in Rome ; and if not, I will telegraph 
home. I have a collection of daggers, and there are 
some of the Cinque-cento amongst them. 

Prineeaa. Too charming of you. Of what haven't 
you a collection at home ? 

L'Batrange. Not of Dutch Tiestkis. 

Marckesa. I have got at home the daga with 
which Cesare Borgia had my forefather killed, after a 
banquet, on Quattio Capi bridge, one nice dart night. 
When they took him home, it was between his shoulder- 
hladea : he dead. If you like. Princess, I will lend it 
jou with pleasure. It is the right epoch. 
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Pri/aceas. Oh, dear Marchesa, you are so kind. 
But, if it murdered a man, it would be unpleasant to 
wear it, 

Marchesa. Pooh 1 They must all have murdered 
many mens if they are real daggers. How you look ! 
And you think nothing of staring at the stipplechess 
out at Albano when young Stanhope he kill himself. 

Ipswich. But that was faivj Marchesa. Stanhope 
pitched on his head : who could help it ? 

Marchesa. Ah, your distinctions are too subtle for 
my simplicity. You think nothing of killing if it 
done in sport ; me, I think more excuse for it when it 
done in passion. But I go to see their comedietta at 
Barberini. You come with me, my dear ; you improve 
my English ; your own is so choice. 

Ipswich. I come I But, hang it, Marchesa, one 
can't talk like old Johnson. 

Marchesa. Why not ? We talk like Dante. 

Ipswich. You see, one can't be chaflFed. 

Marchesa. Chaff? that means to teaze, to insult, 
to jeer, to grin. No ; we not do that to one another 
Where is there wit in rudeness ? 

[Eiceunt Mabchesa and Ipswich. 

[Prince taJces the tradesman apart to look at his 
stuffs ; L'EsTBANGB approaches Mme. Glyon. 

VEstrange. You were sketching in the Cimon- 
tanara this morning ? You go often ? 

o 2 
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M Glyon. Yes ; it ia beautiful there, lookicg 
OHt to the San Giovanni gate. 

L'Sgtranffe. Can one oome ? 

Mm*. Glyon, No; you must be a friend of the 
owner. 1 believe there is one day in the week when 
anybody may go. 

L'Eatrange. I certainly do not covet that one day 
in the week. Mrae. Glyon, you are very frigid always, 
but I want you to thaw tty me enough to tell me wliy 
last week in Dorian's atelier you told me you had beard 
I wad capricioua ? What common friend have we who 
BO tbfooughly carries out the modem theories of friend- 
Bhip US to malign me thuB ? 

Mm«. Glyon {heeitatea). I know no friend of yours. 
I am not in the world. 

VEstran'je. Then, if it were your own fancy only, 
what made you think so ? 

Mme, Glyon {lifts her head and looks at him 
coldly). The story of ynvir marriage is common pro- 
perty. I have heard it like everyone else. If you find 
me too intrusive on your private life, do not blame me 
—vous Vavez voulu. 

L'Eatranffe {is ailent a Tnoment and annoyed). 
Yes; certainly that very old, old story of a folly is 
common property. But I should not have supposed 
that anyone had remembered so mere an episode, and 
one so long ago. 

Mme. Glyon. Ad episode! I beard it was a 
tragedy. 
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VEatrange. Who can have talked to you about 
it ? Ipswich ? 

Mme. Olyoru Oh no I I heard it— once — ^verj 
long^ ago, as you say, 

UEatromge. A stupidity in one's life is never 
pardoned. A thousand crimes are easily enough for- 
gotten and forgiven. So it is this silly tale that has 
prejudiced you against me ? I dare say you actually 
believe me a modern edition of Bluebeard ? 

Mrae. Olyon. It does not seem to me the sort of 
past that one would expect a man to jest at. I do not 
presume to judge you ; but, as I say, the tale gave me 
an impression of both caprice and cruelty. 

VEatrange {angrily). I have neither in my 
character. That I can declare with a clear conscience. 
I have no illusions about myself, nor do I claim any 
especial superiority of temper; but this I can say 
honestly, I am incapable of cruelty to any living 
creature. I am even that miracle, an Englishman who 
hates a gun I 

Mme. Olyon. I did not say you shot your wife. 

VEatrange (with a little laugh). Madame, I am 
your debtor that you acquit me even of that much! 
My wife — well, yes — she was my wife, certainly ; but, 
good heavens! if I could tell you how impossible it 
seems to me that such a passage can ever have occurred 
in Tny life I I feel convinced that I must have read it 
in some novel, seen it on some stage, and had a night- 
mare, dreaming the history was mine* 
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. Glyon. I suppose it was all eo veiy loog ago 
—you hive forgotten ? 

L'E&trange. No ; it is not the sort of episode that 
one foists. 

Mmt. Glyon. You are very fond of the word 
* episode.' 

L'Eatrange. It seems to me to describe correctly 
the Bboit period in my life of which we are now talk- 
ing. It was an episode ; it was not more — it was an 
episode of unutterable foUyi infatuation, diEillutiioD, 
pain, and repentance. 

Mme. Glyon. £epentance ? It seems to sit ligijtly 
on you. 

VEstrange. I mean repentance of a foolish and 
hasty action which made me very absurd in the world's 
eyes, and caused an amount of comment, misrepre- 
sentation, and interference on the world's part such 
as I am the last man upon earth to endure with 
tolerance. 

Mme. Glyon. I beg your pardon. I fancied you 
meant repentance for your injury of a girl's life. 

VEetrange. Madame t That is really too pre- 
posterous. What injury could I do the poor child ? I 
injured myself, if you will! 

Mme. Glyon. I thought you married het ? That 
is what I always heard. 

L'Eslrange. Well, I married her I Where is the 
injury there ? I could have done no more for a duke'a 
daughter, for a crown princess. It is that which was 
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my intolerable idiocy 1 my absolute madness I Looking 
back, I cannot conceive 

if 77i«. Olyon. Is it so very long ago ? 

VEstrange. Ten years, eleven, twelve — it is not 
the length of time, it is the strange delusions which 
possessed me, which make it seem impossible to me I 
ever was the man laughed at by all Europe for present- 
ing at an English Drawing-room a French peasant's 
daughter. 

Mtne. Olyon. Did this peasant do anything very 
strange at the Drawing-room ? 

V Estrange. Strange ? No ; not that I remember 
She was shy and stupid, of course, like a little sheep ; 
but I think my mother hustled her through without 
accident; only when the Queen spoke to her she 
answered — I suppose from sheer force of habit — 'Met*cij 
ma bonne dame ! * 

Mme. Olyon (with a cold amUe). You should have 
sent her to Tower Hill for treason. 

1/ Estrange. You are pleased to laugh ; I can assure 
you it is no laughing matter to have such a joke as that 
against the woman who bears your name running like 
wildfire through all the clubs of London. 

Mme. Olyon. Position seems to bring with it 
strange pusillanimity. Were I a man, 1 should not 
be a coward. 

L^Eatrange. A coward I It is no question of 
cowardice. It is the sense of being made ridiculous. 

Mme. Olyon. Pray, what is that bat cowardice ? 
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■ tib. llj see what there wa^ to be so very asbamed of. 1 
Your wife was a little peasant— everyone knew that. It 
was not wonderful in bo strauge a scene, so bewildering 
a crowd as a roy^il reception must have seemed to her, . 
that Words which she no doubt had been taught by het j 
own people to Kiy as the most perfect phrase of courtesy, | 
came to her tongue belure the Queen, Lord L'Estrange, 
I am a Frenchwoman, and not of the highest classed | 
myself. You will pardon me if my sympathies ara j 
rather with your wife than with yourself. If the po(Mr ^ 
little simple 'Merci, ma bonne daine!' was all your i 

wrongR, I think 

L'Estrange. Wrongs 1 What wrongs can an in- 
nocent and harmless child do one ? She never wronged i 
me, but she did worse. At every turn she irritated mei 
annoyed me, confused ms before my Mends, made me 
look like a foot — as the vulgar phrase runs. She was 
as lovely as the morning, but as ignorant as the little 
swine she bad been used to drive to find the truffles. 
At every moment of intercourse I was met by that blank 
wall of absolute ignorance ; she understood nothing that 
I said or thiit I alluded to ; my dog comprehended botier 
the topics of the day. She made grotesque mistakes in 
everyday etiquettes that were as simple as A B C. The 
women laughed at her and laughed at me, till I was 
beside myself. When I tried to teach her or correct 
her, she cried out that I bad ceased to love her, and 
sobbed for hours. I wrote her little notes as to thfl 
things she ought to know or do, and she thought thoss 
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more cruel than spoken words. What was I to do ? 1 
did what seemed to me most simple and best for both ; 
I arranged a tour in India for myself and sent her to a 
convent at Paris to be educated. The issue was ter- 
rible; but I have never seen that I did anything so 
very cruel. I repeat I thought that she would be wise, 
and learn the sort of learning without which a woman 
is a laughing-stock for society, and— and — well, you 
know she took it in another light, poor creature! 
and 

J/me. Glyon, She died. It was very stupid. 

L'Estrange (angrily). You are very unjust to me. 
I meant neither to injure nor desert her. It was im- 
possible that I could imagine so simple an arrangement 
for her welfare would be taken to heart in so tragic a 
manner. I was neither faithless nor heartless. It 
seems to me that I only did a most natural thing in 
placing her where she could learn and unlearn, and 
where she could be made able to hold her own in the 
world we lived in. 

Mme. Olyon. Oh, no doubt it was very natural. 
I believe most egotism is so. 

VEatrange. How was it egotism ? It was for the 
poor child's own good. 

Mme. Glyon. Oh, of course; only it seems that 
she was too stupid to appreciate it. You know women 
are foolish ; they expect love to endure : they are ready 
to sacrifice themselves, and so fancy men will do the 
same. They are tragic, as you say, and take things 
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aii j/rMi.w s6ri«ux. Of couree your wife ought to have 
appreciated your excellent intentions, and understood 
your Eusceptibilitiee, nhich elie was so perpetually and 
uucoDBciously outraging. She should have had no auoh 
false sentiment as her own pride and her own affec- 
tions, I quite see froni your point of view that she 
must have been irritating and wearisome — most irri- 
tating, most wearisome. But why would you ma-ry 
hftr? 

UEetrange. She was very heautifiil, and I ^I have 
said I was foolish to an incomprehensihle degree, and 1 
had at the time all sorts of romantic notions as to my 
wife being unspotted by the world, and moulded to 
my hand, and all that kind of thing. It is twelve 
years ago. Looking back at it, I cannot now un- 
derstand how I came to commit such an unutterable 
insanity. 

Mme. Qlyon. All your pity is evidently for your- 
self. And yet — she did die, did she not? 

L'Eatrange {with pain). Yes, she died. Poor 
little fool 1 Who could ever foresee 

Mme. Qlyon. You should be very grateful to her 
DOW. You never could have made anything of her &om 
your point of view. She would never have been a 
gravde dome ; and only think now how tired and sick 
you would be of her I She would be worse than a sham 
neuti^ carved in Amsterdam 1 

L'Eatrcmge (gloomily). You are pleased to make 
a jest of it. It is not one to me. She was full of 
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promise ; her mind was delicate and lofty ; her natural 
grace was great : with culture 

Mme. Olyon. Oh no, believe me, she would always 
have said * Merd, ma bonne dame ! ' somehow or other, 
or its equivalent, and disgraced you. 

VEstrange. She di^races me now, I see, in your 
eyes ! You evidently believe that I behaved abomin- 
ably and cruelly to her, while in truth I had no other 
thought but to make her fit 

M7ne. Olyon. For you and your exalted station 1 

V Estrange. Madame 1 I am not a cad ! 

Mme, Olyon, No ; you are an accomplished 
gentleman and a man of the world ; but for those very 
reasons you only considered yourself. And since you 
have brought on this conversation of your own will, will 
you not confess now, that in your shame of her, and 
your want of courage in supporting her and the world's 
laughter, there was an element of — of — do not murder 
me 1 — of snobbishness ? 

[L'EsTBANQB grows red and rises in silence. 
Mme. Glton pours herself some tea. 

The Princess {approaching). How very angry 
you look, Lord L'Estrange 1 What has my friend been 
saying to you ? 

VEstrange. That which is the one unpardonable 
sin. Princess — b, truth ! Your dagger shall be here as 
quickly as a telegram can summon it ; and, for heaven's 
sake, have nothing more to do with hric^a-brac Brown. 
Mesdames, 1 must leave you. There is a terrible 
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niit the Grand Duke to-night that I shall be lata 

for— a man-diDDer of all horror 1 

[//e ehiikea kanda with the Pbiscbss ; bowa to 
MuB. Glton, and goes out. 

Prince83{toM«B. Glyos). Whatdidyousaytohim? 

Mme. Gtyon {rieing and putting down her cup). 
He would speak of his marriage, I tried to avoid it, 
but he would continue the s ' ject. Then I told him 
home-trutha tliat stung him. Oh, my dear, that ever 
I diould have worshipped the ground such a man trod 
on t He is worse even than I thought I so poor a spirit, 
80 tniserable and petty a pride I He owns he separated 
himself from — from his wife, because she offended hia 
taste in conventional things and got him ridiculed 
before conventional society. He cited, as though it 
were some treason, some great crime, that one poor 
little fault of 'Merci, -nia boiiTie dame! ' to the Queen 
of England. It is cowardly; it is contemptible ; it is 
vil& I 

PrincesB. But, my dear, you knew all this. 

Jfme. Glyon. I knew it in a measure. I knew 
that he sent me to the convent because I did not con- 
tent him. But who would have thought that after 
twelve long years these miserable little mistakes would 
live in his memory as gigantic tiins ? Who would have 
dreamt that when he thinks her dead — dead — the 
creature he once loved — he would have no remembrance 
left but for her sins of omission and commission again&t 
Lhc Uumpery bye-laws of a worthless world? 
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Princeas* Oh, dear Claire ! It is always so. A glove 
that does not fit her rankles in a man's mind against 
a woman when he has forgotten all about her lie, her 
treachery, or her meanness. They would sooner, if 
they could, take you into the Divorce Court because 
you freckle, than because you have spent a fortnight at 
Monte Carlo with someone else. That is a man all over. 
Talk of our love of trifles 1 Why, it is nothing to theirs. 
If we have London shoes on instead of Paris ones, they 
know it 1 

Mme. Olyon. Yes ; the fools do, the gommeux do ; 
but he is neither. He has intellect, character, and high 
culture ; he had a heart, too — once ; and he seemed the 
very soul of chivalry. And yet, so has the world eaten 
into him, so has the false code of society bound him to 
it, that he justifies his conduct — ^justifies it I — ^because 
I, only three months from my vineyards and my cabbage- 
field, taken to that bewildering dazzling crowd of the 
Queen's Drawing-room, frightened by his mother, who 
awed and hated me, forgot the lesson I had learned 
by heart, and when I came before the throne, and the 
kind voice of the royal lady said kind words to me, 
I stammered out the old phrase of my babyhood, 
^ Merci, ma bonne da/me 1^ Yes, I had been taught 
to say that when I was a little child, if any gentlewoman 
gave me sweetmeats or centimes, and I disgraced him 
with it there, and all the London clubs laughed at him I 
And to this day, though twelve long years have passed, 
it is terrible to him, and unpardonable still. What 




do juu % that ? I call it petty pride, poltroonery, 
■nobldam — the sign of a trivial nature, and of a poor 
bue miikdl 



Did I not always say hie must be ? 

Jfnw. Oljfon. But his waa not I I repeat, he had 
a noble character, and a fine intelligence. He was 
spoilt by the world's adulation, perhaps, and by a foolisb 
and arrogant mother ; but he had a noble and generous 
nature — at that time. Who could have thought he 
would have forgotten all our love, all our joy, all our 
beautiful and happy hours, and merely remembered a 
few social blunders that made the clubs laugh ? I think 
he does not even recollect he ever loved me I He only 
speaks of bis marriage as an unimaginable idiocy — an 
incomprehensible madness I 

[Seit'ant announces Milokd L'Esthange. 

VEstrange {retwming). A thousand pardons. 
Princess, but I forgot to ask you the preeiae epoch 
of your Venetian costume ? What year are you ? 

£MuB. (jLYON leaves the room. The FBiNCSBa ia a 
little confused. 

Princcea. The year ? Oh, I don't know. About 
the sixteenth century will do, won't it ? 

L'Estrange {smiling). ' About a century ' is rather 
a wide margin. No ; you must take a year, and be 
scrupulous in adhering to it ; you know, Italians are 
always most exact in these matters. 

Prmcess. Ah, yes, because they have all their 
ancestors' things hung up in their wardrobes. But I 
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haven't any ancestors, nor any things, and you are 
going to lend me yours, 

VEatrange. I should be too delighted if I could 
give you my ancestors, Princess, Unhappily Sanfriano 
has been before me and has given you his 1 Well, does 
the time of Giorgione suit you ? We will fix it so. That 
will give you range enough, and charming costumes ; 
but Sanfriano must know as much as I. 

Princess, Oh, if I were anybody else, he would 
be all day in the studios getting me sketches ! He is 
busy on the Duchessa Danta's costume. She goes as a 
sorceress ; I ofiFered him a black cat for her. Don't go 
away this moment. Lord L'Estrange. I want to know 
why you and Claire were quarrelling. 

V Estrange. Is her name Claire ? 

Princess. Yes ; what of it ? It is a common name 
in France. Why were you quarrelling? 

L'Estrange. I assure you 

Princess. Oh, it is no use. Claire looked con- 
temptuous, and you looked angry. What was it about ? 

L'Estrange. I have the misfortune never to please 
Madame Glyon. She dislikes me. 

Princess. I am not sure of that. But Gaire is a 
very proud woman, and she is always very strong in 
taking other women's parts, and you know — don't you 
know? — I suppose I ought not to say it, but there is 
that story of your marriage, and that goes against you. 
Tell it how you may, you look so heartless, so inconstant, 
80 capricious. I ought to beg your pardon 
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^—w. tn^e, Praydo notbiDgof thekind. Madame 
OlfOD beiHelf hag explaiued at full length faer views 
upon that subject. She has heard a few outlines of the 
affiur, and this Bkeleton she has clothed with all the 
ricbea of her imagination and her sympathies; very 
much to my prejudice. She said very rude things to 
me; but I am bound in honour to admit that some of 
them were very true onea; a' hough her exaggerated 
oompassion of my — my victim — renders her singularly 
unjust to me. 

Princees. It is not at all like Claire's usually 
delicate taste to begin personalities. 

L'EBtranffe. Oh, the fault was altogether mine. 
I vorried her till she spoke. I was punished as I 
deserved to be. We cannot complain of receiving what 
we ask for, and I asked her to speak without compliment 
or reticence — and — she did so. 

Princess. She offended you ? 

L'Eatrange. She ofFeuded me. We are very poor 
creatures, nnd are as thorny as porcupines the moment 
anyone stitigs our pride. What most especially an- 
noyed me was that she should not for a moment consent 
to look at the facts from my point of view. 

Princess, She would probably do so if you were 
not present. That is just like Claire. 

UEstrange. I am sure she would not. She has 
made up her indictment against me aa coldly and 
accurately as she would do a problem in mathematics. 
But I will confess to you, Princess, that the moment I 
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had left your house I felt ashamed of my anger. Her 
defence, after all, of another woman was noble ; most 
women always side with me, praise me, and tell me 
I did quite right ; most women always go without 
examination against the woman in any story. And 
what vexes me, I will confess also, is that in answering 
her I must have looked a very sorry creature. All the 
arguments I put forward, though true ones, were 
selfish and shallow. She told me I was a snob 

PHncess. Oh — h — h — h 1 1 1 1 

VEstrange. And honestly, she had cause to say so. 
I did lack courage — moral courage ; and although it is 
not so easy as she deems it for a man to bear his mar- 
riage being made the joke of the town, yet I can fancy 
that to her my defence seemed trivial, mean, and 
vulgar ; and lowered me in her estimation. She says 
she is of the people herself; is that so ? 

Princess. I believe she — ^was — not anybody, in 
your sense of the word. 

V Estrange. But she is so perfect a gentlewoman. 

Princess. Yes ; she certainly is. And so clever 1 

L Estrange {abruptly). What was Glyon ? 

Princess. I — I really don't know. 

VEstrcmge. But he is really dead ? 

Princess. Oh, yes ; he does not exist, thank good- 
ness! 

D Estrange. Was he a brute to her ? 

Princess. I think her husband was — ^not very 
good, 

P 
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J- T(^«. Tliat woold account for itj then, 

Pruum-s. Would account for what ? 

L'Estrange. For her violent partisanship of that 
poor young girl — mj wife of a. year — for whose tragic 
death I wan not to hlame; upon my word I was not. 
K I had had any foreboding or conc^eption of the 
manner in which my departure affected her, I woulJ 
not for votlds have left her, even though every hour of 
our life together had ita thorns. I wish you wonld 
persuade your friend of this. I must have seemed to 
her unmanly, and a mere selfish, cowardly knave; 
and I do not like so grand on artist, and so nohle a 
woman, to have so poor an opinion of me. Will you 
be my friend. Princess V 

Prmceaa. Lord L'Estrange 1 You are very charm- 
ing when you are natural. 

L'Estrange. Natural ? Heaven and earth 1 You 
do not mean that I am ever a puaeur ? 

Prinoeaa. Jtist a little sometimes. Don't he. 
How horrified you look I 

L'Estrange. Well, to be called a snob and a 
poseur in one day 

F-rvnceaa, la hard for a leader of art and fashion, 
and a son of the Crusaders I I will be your friend with 
Claire. But she is terribly obstinate, and in a sort o£ 
way she is terribly democratic too. If you were a 
painter aana le SOU she would be more easily disposed 
to he amiable to you. 

VEstrangs. You make me wish for news that my 
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old abbey is gutted and the Bank of England is bank- 
rupt. 

Princess. Are you as serious as that ? 

V Estrange. Quite. And I commend myself to 
your mercifiil hands, Princess. 

Prvacess. Do you go to Keudell's to-night ? 

VEstra/rige. I will if you will promise me the 
cotillon. [Exit. 

PHncess {goes to the door of the inner room). 
Claire ! Come back one moment. He is gone. 

Mme. Olyon enters. I am tired. Do not keep me 
long. 

Princess. You axe not tired, you are unhappy. 
Oh, my dear Claire, I am sure he is so fond of you 
still ! 

Mme. Olyon {sternly). What? How dare you 
say so ? He has forgotten me as utterly as a lasting 
irritation and my memory allow him to do. 

Princess. Well, you know, I mean — not fond of 
you still — fond of you again. Oh, don't look so 
angry ? Do you know, he spoke so nicely about her — 
I mean you — I can't express myself properly ; but 
indeed it is quite true. He says he feels he must have 
looked heartless and cowardly, and all that, just now 
when he talked to you, but that he isn't so one bit 
really ; and he does so want you to do him justice. 

Mme. Olyon {bitterly). Justice 1 You pleading 
to me for justice for himl My dear, I really think 
that CTen your teetotum of a mind shoidd not have 
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^puu iu> id quite so quickly. To defend him to n 
I do not know whether it be the more ridicule or tlic 
more insult. ludeed, it is both I 

PrvnOfss {with tears in her eyes). Oh Claire, 1 
think hina just as much of & wretch as ever I did. I 
don't spin round ; I don't change — no, never — about you. 
But he can be very nice in manner when he ia naturjl ; 
and though you will not listen about it, he admires 
you — blindly — he is passionately anxious to haye your 
good opinion. 

Mme. Glyon. I dare say I Ixtrd L'Estrange is sur 
felted by woman's adulation, and his pride is piqued by 
a person who is no one in the eyes of bis world daring 
to be indiiferent to him. His anxiety to please me was 
a caprice^ as the other was I 

Prvncesa. Oh Claire, you are very hard I I can't 
Bee why you should not win him again and be happy. 

Mme. Qlyon. X suppose you think, as he does, that 
a woman of my birth should have do pride? Win 
him again! How can you speak so? He divorced 
me when I was the most innocent thing on earth, 
and 

Princess. No, he did not divorce you I He meant 
to come back in two years. 

Mme. Qlyon. Two years 1 He makes you believe 
that. Ha neither meant nor would have been likely to 
return. He separated himself from me because I 
offended hia taste, got him laughed at by his friends, 
and committed social mistakes every time I moved or 
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spoke. He said himself just now that his marriage was 
an incomprehensible act of absolute idiocy. 

Princess. But if he had known you were you 

Mme. Glyon. No doubt I should have been once 
more odious and contemptible to him 1 He admires 
me, you say ; yes, I believe he does ; but what he 
admires is a woman who repulses him, who is famous, 
who has a talent that happens to be to his taste, and who 
he fancies has a past that is mysterious and not too 
creditable. His imagination and curiosity are at work, 
and his pride is stimulated and irritated ; if he knew 
this moment that I am his wife, he would change in 
one instant. I should be a mere awkward, ignorant 
peasant once more in his sight ; he would say once more 
what an unutterable fool he was twelve years ago. His 
fancy for me when I was a child was caprice, but it was 
passion too ; his fancy for me now is only caprice doubU 
with curiosity and pique. I am not likely to be his 
dupe twice over. 

Princess. You are dreadfully unforgiving. Do you 
know, if I were you, I should revenge myself, since 
you will not pardon him, in quite another way. I 
should encourage him, and I should refuse him. For I 
am certain he will ask you to marry him. 

Mme. Glyon {bitterly). Surely not. Since his 
marriage twelve years ago was an idiocy, he would 
never, now that he is twelve years older, desire to make 
another that would be an equal imbecility ! Eemember 
th-e voice of society is the voice of God to him 1 




i sa. But. if he did — would joti — would yoo 

tell him the truth or refuse him ? 

Mme. OJyon. The latter, certainly. Mj life is 
tranquil and altogether given to art ; his ia full ol the 
world and the world's friendships and flatteries ; he haa 
no need of any affections, they are ' bad form,' and I — 1 
have no need of them either. Art contents me, and 
Bome time or other kindly deatli will come and I shall 
forget that I have ever suffen 

Prvacese {with teara in her eyes). And suffer 
8tm. 

Mme. Glyon. Of course. The utmost one gets 
after a mortal wound is some dull drowsy lulling of the 
pain from sheer hahit of bearing with it, and the 
familiarity of time. 

[Servant enters and cuinouncea Labt Cowes, Lam 
St. Asaph. Mme. Glyon gota out as Uieij 
approack. 

Lady Cowes. Dear Princess, we are so late and it 
isn't your day, but we thought we must take a peep at 
you, though we cannot stop an instant. Lady St. 
Asaph had something very especial to say to you — to 
ask you. 

Princess (aside). I am aiu« it is to subscribe to a 
chiirch, or to do something spiteful on my visiting^list. 
(Aloud.) I shall be so charmed if I can be any use. 
Yes ? What is it ? Do tell me, please ? 

Lady St. Asaph {dropping her voice). Could you 
— would you mind — pray do not think me too personal 
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^-but would you tell me if Madame Glyon is really 
going to marry Aldred Dorian ? 

Princess. Mr. Dorian ? No ; I don't think so — I 
don't know. What made you think of it ? 

Lady St. Asaph. Oh, everyone is talking about it ; 
they say it is definitely arranged, and it would be so very 
— very — very — vert dreadful. 

Princess {sharply). Dreadful ? Why ? 

Lady St. Asaph. Oh, dear Princess, you see Aldred 
Dorian is a sort of cousin of ours — distant, but still a 
cousin — the sixteenth Lord St. Asaph married a Dorian 
of Deepdene. Of course ha has always been very strange 
and odd, caring for nothing but painting, and throwing 
away all his chances ; but still he {$ a cousin of ours 
and of heaps of other people too, and if you do know 
anything of this marriage, I do entreat you to tell me 
the truth. 

Princess. I don't know anything of it ; but if the 
thing were so, what would it matter? why would it 
be dreadful ? You know that Madame Glyon is my 
guest and my friend* 

Lady Cowes {vmploringly). Oh, dear Princess, 
pray do not be quite too vexed with us. We remem- 
bered your affection for her, but for all that we 
resolved to come and ask you £rankly to tell us the 
truth. 

Lady St Asaph. And beg you to stop this 
marriage without scandal ; that is the great thing to 
do. Aldred Dorian is so headstrong; if there were 




buj $ition, it woulil make him teD times more 

detenntned. 

Prme^aB. But why should I stap it ? Mind, I 
don't know anything about it ; but why ahould I try 
to stop it if I did ? 

Lady St. Asaph (Unvenng hir voice). Dear 
PrinceBS, you are very young, and you have a very 
warm heart, and you will let an old woman, who knows 
this wicked world better than you do, tell you some- 
thing painful, that it iB necessary you should know? 
You will allow me ? 

Prmc&ss. I never knew anyone wish to t«ll me 
anything unless it were painful I Yes ; pray say it out. 
I am very inquisitive. 

Lady Ccnve-a. You know we can only have one 
motive ; to save Dorian and to open your eyes. 

Lady St, Asaph. And I feel that you ought to 
know it. 

Princess. To know what? Oh, please be quick 1 

Lady St. Asaph. Well — that — well, I never can 
bear to say these things ; for, after all, one cannot be 
sure, and one can never be too charitable — but still, 
sometimes it is one's duty — dear Princess, what did 
you know of Madame Glyon ? 

PHneess. She was at the convent where I was. 

Lady St. Asaph. Ah, quite so ; hut who was she ? 

Princess. Of very humble birth, I believe; she 
never disguises it ; she is not ashamed of it. 

Lady St. Asaph. Ah, I see ; dear sweet creature, 
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your goodness and your innocence naturally lead you 
to be too trustful ; but indeed, if you will allow me 
to advise you, you will make some excuse for bring- 
ing this lady's visit to you to a close. We know 
for certain^ on most unimpeachable authority, 
that M. Glyon never existed. You will understand 
me? 

Princess (colourvrig). I really don^t. I don't 
care the least for M. Glyon ; I love Claire. 

Lady Cowes* Ah, dear Princess, that is so sweet 
and unsuspecting 1 Of course you fall a prey 

Lady St. Asaph. It was Aldred Dorian's infatua- 
tion that led me to make inquiries at the proper 
sources of information. You really do not seem to see 
the matter in its true and very serious light. There 
has never been a M. Glyon. The whole thing, name 
and mari'iage and all, is false. She is a clever artist, 
no doubt — at least, they say so ; but she is quite — 
quite — unfit for the honour of your affection and 
protection. They told me in the very strictest con- 
fidence at the French Embassy 

Princess (rising a'lid speaking quicJdy). Then 
please, Lady St. Asaph, keep their confidence. You 
must think the very worst of me if you like, but I will 
not hear another word against Claire. 

Lady Cowes. But she has an assumed name. 

Lady St. Asaph. There never was a M. Glyon. 

Lady Cowes. They say she has two millions worth 
of diamonds ; how did she get them ? 
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iA St. Asaph, Aldred Dorian will close society 
against hito for ever if be mairj her. 

Lady Cowes. You know, everybody knows she 
does not paiut ber own pictures — she never did, 

Lady St, Asaph. If you will only allow me, I can 
prove to you that you harbour a mere adventuress. 

Ptririceas. Ob, please don't make me quarrel witb 
you ; I shnuld be ao sorry to have io do that ; but Dot a 
word more must you say. You are all wrong, entirely 
wrong; and as for her marrying Aldred Dorian, she 
will no more marry him than I shall. 

Lady St. Asaph. So positive an assurance from 
you ia a great comfort, for you must know so much 
better than anyone else. But some day wbeu you are 
calmer about it, I think I shaU convince you that 
French artists with feigned names are very compro- 
mising guests. 

Lady Cowes. Pear Princess, you have told me 
yourself that her husband was cruel to her. 

Princess, So he was. 

Lady Coines and Lady St, Asaph (together). But 
if he never existed F 

PriTicesa. He did— he does. 

Lady Cowes atid Lady St. Asaph [in chorus). 
Does ! Then she ia not a widow ? She is separated ? 

Princess (impatiently). If she be, at least Aldred 
Dorian is safe from her I You will pardon me if I ask 
you to leave my friend's name in peace. 

Lady St. Asaph (softly). If one only knew what 
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her name is 1 Oh, I am so quite too grieved that I 
have vexed you, but really I thought you ought to 
know what they say, 

Princeaa. ^They aay^ has killed many friend- 
ships and much happiness, hut it won't kill mine and 
Claire's. Won't you have some tea? No? Oh, you 
have not vexed me. One is not vexed at what is not 
in the very least true. 

Lady St. Asaph {with a sigh). How beautiful 
such confidence is! But, alasl dear Princess, when 
you are as old as I you will have learnt that there is 
no enemy so dangerous and so costly as belief in 
others I We shall meet to-night? You will be en 
beauU^ I am sure, and I hear Eodrigues has done 
something marvellous for you in humming-birds and 
ivory satin. Au revoir — don't be angry, love 1 

Princess {left alone). Oh, the old cats I the horrid 
old cats 1 And I am quite sure I answered so badly ; 
and I let them know that her husband was alive ! Two 
millions worth of diamonds I Claire I who won't wear 
as much as a silvei bangle, and spends all her money 
on the poor of Paris 1 Oh, the horrid old cats 1 Poking 
into everybody's cupboards, and if they see a cobweb 
declaring it's a skeleton 1 I haven't told any of them 
any stories yet, but I think — I shall begin. Intrusion 
ought to be answered by invention. If only Claire 
would declare herself 1 — but she never will. Of course, 
as she has had the strength to keep silent all these 
twelve years, she will go on doing so. Carlino 1 Carlino 1 
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(The I'liiNCB eiders.') Will you tell me one thing, 
truthfully if you can ? Do people ever ask jou questinna 
about Claire's huBl^iandP 

Prhice. Mia cava! I think they do, now you 
name it. 

pTlnceee. And what do you answer? 

Prince, Mia cara, I know Dothing of the gentle- 
man, so what can I say ? She does not produce her 
husband, and I think you said he was dead ; but whether 
he is dead, or in Russia, or in America, whai doea it 
matter ? She is a. handsome woman, and might amuse 
herself very well if she chose. I know two or three 
men who admire her greatly, only she baa too much 
the air of the nemo me irnpuiie lacesait. 

P-rincesB. You would like my female Mends to be 
like yours, then ? 

Prince. Amiability is always agreeable. I slioiJd 
be so glad if you would remember that. 

Princess. I will try and remember it, and you 
must not blame me if you dislike the result,s of my 



Prince. You mean some meoace very profound, 
but I do not follow it. And I do not think you will 
ever get out of your regrettable habit of making little 
scenes about everything — you like them too well. 

Princess. I detest them, but when you insult 
me 

Prince. Ah, ah t what is coming but a scene ? 
Rather instruct me what I am to say about the dead or 
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the vanished husband of your friend. They do talk 
much about her just now I 

Princess. Say she is an angel, and that he was 
most utterly unworthy. 

PriTice. Oh, cava miaj they would laugh at me 
for being in love with her. And as for being un- 
worthy, everyone knows that husbands are always that ; 
there is not a pretty woman in Europe whose husband 
is not a brute — if you listen to her. I am convinced 
you tell Montelupo I am a monster. 

Princess. Montelupo sees for himself that you 
outrage my feelings on every occasion. 

Prince. And he consoles you for the outrage. Ah, 
yes, that is just as it should be. Only, Montelupo is a 
puppy — a gi'ullo — an inanity — an absolute ass — ^you 
might choose better, more creditably. 

Princess (aside). He has some decency left ; he is 
jealous. Perhaps he will tire of that horrid woman yet t 
(Aloud.) I find Montelupo quite charming; he has 
80 much tact, so much silent sympathy. 

Prince. And recompenses himself for his silence 
by boasting with both lungs in the club 1 

Princess. And don't you boast, sometimes ? 

Prmce (^angrily). No, never. I am not a monkey, 
all grimace, like your servo ; and I tell you now, once 
for all, that though you can divert yourself as you 
please, and have any number of young men about you 
that you like, it is a number that you must have, and 
not anyone in especial ; for if I get laughed at about 
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you, r my name dragged through the club, then 

Signora Priucipetisa 

frm^ese. Ob, then you mean you will stand up in 
your Bhirt with a big eabre? Very well. That will be 
very flattering to me. But the Duchesfi Danta will he 
?ery angry I 

\Sh,6 leaves the room with a little laugh, and th"- 

PiitNCB stands dieconcer'ed. He poura himedf 

out a glass of kiimmel at the tea-table, and 

tays with a sigh. 

If she were not my wife, she would really be be- 

witcbing. Ah it la — che seccatura I 



Same room, Jive o'clock next day. 
Present: L'Estbangh and the PioNCEaa. 

L'Eetrange. Princess, in spite of your bind pro- 
mises, which I am sure have been sustained by kind 
offices, Madame Glyon remains for ever on the defensive 
with me. What is the reason? Do not spare my 
vanity in answering me. 

Princess. Well, I must tell you a secret if I am 
to answer you honestly. 

L" Estrange. I will be worthy of your confidence. 

Princess. Oh, it is not very much of one, only 
Claire would be angry if I spoke of it. You must know, 
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then, that she and I were at the convent with — what 
did you call her the other day ? — the poor young girl 
who had the misfortune to be your wife of a year, 

VEstrange. I understand. Madame Glyon re- 
members her, pities her, and so deems me a wretch ? 

Priiicesa. Exactly. Of course you know it did 
make a terrible impression on all of us, and Claire beiug 
older than I, felt it more. I do not think anything 
you could ever say or do would change the impression 
that she has of you. 

L^ Estrange, She is very unjust ; it is of no use to 
go over that old ground, yet it is strange that so serene 
a woman should show herself so implacable on a matter 
that can never have touched herself. 

Princess. She was attached to your wife ; pity is 
very strong in such a woman as Claire. 

UEstrange. She has none for me. 

Princess. My dear Lord L'Estrange, she probably 
is as convinced as I am that you never can possibly be 
a subject for compassion. 

VEstrange. Be serious, dear Princess. Surely, 
by all I have said to you, you must believe that my 
admiration for your friend is so strong that it must be 
called by another word. Therefore, her coldness to me 
is more than painful ; it is ko distressing to me that I 
am a fool to linger on in Borne. 

Princess. Oh, she is going back to Paris at ilfi- 
car&me. But, really and truly, with all this teeling 
for her, would you go so far as to commit another folly ? 
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L' ingt. You are her friead, and you would 
call it a follj F 

Priiicess. Certainly ; from the world's point of 
view, as your other marri^e was, Claire is a famous 
woman, but she is not of high birth; she is not rich, 
and the ill nature of society has touched her. You 
know it 16 like Loudon soot; it fiies about by the 
merest accident, but if it smudges you, the smut makes 
you look foolish, though you be yourself white as 

HDOW, 

L'Eatrange. Princess, she is your friend, therefore 
you will believe that I would not insult either you oi 
herself by a mere frivolous eui'iosity. Will you let me 
ask you then honestly — is she free to many ? 

Princess. To marry you ? 

L'Eatrange. Veil, put it so — is she ? There is a 
rumour, more than a rumour, that Glyon is not dead. 

Princ688. But would you marry her ? 

L'Eetrange. Please answer my question first. 

Princess. Then, yes ; ten times over, yes; she can 
be your wife, if she wish it, with as clear a conscience 
as I amCarlino's. IJut do you wish iff That I doubt 
very much. 

L'Eatrange, I am beginning to wish it passion- 
ately, I gave her to understand me so, last night. 

Princess. And what did she say ? 

L'Estrange. Nothing; we were interrupted ; your 
rooms were so iull. 

Princess. But seriously — you do not seriously 
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mean that you are ready to give your title a second 
time to a woman without birth ? 

V Estrange. If I be willing to dower your friend 
with all I possess, it is not you, Princess, who should 
quarrel with me. She has a grand genius, and I am 
sure a grand nature. They are worth sixteen quar- 
terings. I am a conservative in some ways, but I have 
no prejudices. 

PHncess, I am sure you mean what you say no\y, 
or you think you do ; but I am so afraid that — ^you are 
so very changeable • 

V Estrange. That is her idea. I am not so. 

Princess. I mean, you know, that wuen you see a 
rare piece of Celadon or Crackling that charms you, 
you bid against everybody, and would ruin yourself to 
have it knocked down to you. But, then, when you 
have had it in your collection a little time, you begin 
to think — ^perhaps it is an imposture, perhaps it is not 
worth its money, perhaps somebody else has something 
like it, or something better ; and then, little by little, 
little by little, you quite grow into disgust with the 
poor piece, and would like to put it out of your cabinets 
altogether, if you were only quite sure. Now, one 
woman you have already treated like the bit of Celadon; 
and, though you are so eager now to pay any price for 
another, I am afraid you would feel much the same to 
her in time, if you had your way. And Claire is not a 
mere piece of china who will let herself be broken 
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like tbe other ; ehe is a very sensitive and very proud 
woioan. 

VEstrange. You have & poor impression of me; 
jour friend has inoculated jou with her opinions. 

Prvticess. Can you deny that towards your china 
you do gradually grow from adoration to indiETerence, 
from indifference to doubt, from doubt to downright 
disgust? 

VEstrange. One always depreciates or over-esti- 
mates what is one's own. But your parallel is not 
quite true. I have pieces of Old Vienna, of Jap&ne^e, 
of Crackling, with which I have been satisfied for 
twenty years. It is only where there is a doubt that 
one grows whimsical and dissatisfied. 

PritLcesa, Well, Claire to you would be like the 
china that you do doubt about. If you won her, you 
would always Ije saying to yourself, What does the 
world think of her? 

L'Estrange. You make me a poor creature. 

Princess. No, no; only a connoisseur not easy 
with his bibelots unless the whole of mankind be envy- 
ing them. Envy is the mark that society scratches on 
the very best of everything, as they used to put double 
L's on the Bourbon Sevres. Unless your Sevres had 
the double L's, you would not care for it. 

VEstrange. You are so witty, Princess, f.fjat it is 
impossible to keep up with you, and I do not want wit 
to-day ; I want sympathy. 

Princess. Try and get it from Claire. 
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[Mme. GrLYON enters, not seeing L'Estrangb ; she 
has a quantity of daffodils and narcissus in 
her hand. She speaks to the Princess. 

Laura, these are lovelier than your camellias and 
azaleas. I will put them in your Venetian bowl (sees 
L'Estrange). You here again, Lord L'Estrange ? Good 
morning. Why must one say morning even while 
vespers are sounding ? 

L'Estrange. Dinner is the only meridian we recog- 
nise. I never knew why we have not called it supper. 
You have got those flowers in the Doria woods, I 
think? 

Mme. Olyon. Yes, I have been there with B6b4. 

Princess. Ah, my Bebe 1 I must go and see him. 
I hope you have not tired him. I am afraid he is 
getting to love you better than me. 

Mme. Olyon. I shall be gone in ten days, and then 
Beb^ will forget. 

[Exit the Princess. L'Estrange approaches Mme, 
Glton as she is a/rrangin^ the daffodils. 

VEstrange. Do you believe it is so easy for even 
Bebe to forget you P 

Mms. Olyon. Yes, it is very easy. B6be is a boy ; 
over his Easter eggs he will forget even what my face 
is like. 

UEstrange. I do not think even B6be at his 
mature years will be so faithless. I wish you would 
have more true conception of the hold you take upon 
us. Most people have so far too much self-esteem. 

q2 
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JTou ci in the very opposite fault of self-detraction 
and eelf-depreciation. 

Mine. Olyon. No ; I know where tny strength lies 
and where my weakness does. I can force the world 
into admiration of my works, but I never yet could 
inSneDce a liviug being. Some people are like that ; 
their power of volition is expended on their art; in 
the facts of Ufa they are weak, and write their names 
in water. 

VEetrange. You write yours in fire on men's 
memories. Will you let me say again what I said ill 

last night ? Will you 

, Mme. Glyon. Leave it imsaid ; I will consider it 
unsaid. You spoke on a mere impulse — a whim of the 
moment. We all know such a whim cost you dear 
once. 

L^Eatrcunge. Can you never leave in oblivion that 
one folly ? After all, it was no crime. 

Afme. Glyon. I think it waa one. I may be hyper- 
critical. 

VEatrange. If it were, leave it in its grave. 

JUme. Glyon, In her grave. 

Z,' Estrange. You are most unjuBt. One moment 
you call my hapless marriage a whim, the nest a crime. 
It cannot be both. If I be such a poor light piece of 
thistledown, I cannot seriously be loaded with responsi- 
bilities so weighty. I cannot see what that one action 
of n3y past can have to do with you. 

Mine. Glyon. Nothing; only, I am quite well 
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aware that what you profess to feel for me is of no 
more worth, and will have no longer life, than what 
you felt for the gardener's daughter, of whom you made 
a countess. 

L* Estrange. Good heavens 1 how shall I convince 
you ? Can you compare yourself one instant, in your 
genius, your brilliancy, your fame, to that poor child 
whose mere physical loveliness, for an hour of summer- 
passion, made me lose my wits and brave the laughter 
of the world ? 

Mme. Olyon {looking at him sternly). There is 
not so very vast a difference. I am of the people. 
Your world, if it do not laugh at me, often slanders 
me. To love me, a man would need to be indifferent 
to comment and to innuendo ; no coward before con- 
ventionality, and deaf as a marble wall to the en- 
venomed buzz of chattering tongues. Lord L'Estrange, 
you are not such a man. 

L'Estrange. I could become such — for you. 

Mme. Olyon. You think so at this moment. I 
believe you to be sincere. But you deceive yourself. 
You never would resist the pressure of social opinion. 
You see me through your own eyes now, and do me 
more than justice ; but, if I listened to you, soon — 
very soon — you would see me through the eyes of 
others, and little by little you would quarrel with your- 
self once more for having been a fool. 

V Estrange (bitterly). Ah 1 You can reason so 
ably and so coldly because I do not touch a fibre of 
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you. latbiea; I do not for a moment qnidten s 

pulse of your heart I If you had the faintest feeling 
for me, you would not condemn me with such chilly logic. 

Mme. Glyon. [looking down on the daffodih). I 
am not insensible to the honour you do me, and I 
believe ib the momentary sincerity of your assurances. 
But — that 18 all. 

L'Estrange (pasaioTtaidy). What can I say to 
make you believe more ? 

Mme. Qlyon. Nothing would make me believe in 
the duration of the fantasy that moves you this idle 
Carnival time, and will have left you, as my memory 
iriU have left Beb4, by Easter-day. 

\8h6 ringa. A servant entera. 

Mme, Ghjon {to SBRyASi). Bring water for this 
bowl of flowers. Lord L'Estrange, why do you distress 
yourself and meP Oo — go in peace; and when you 
awake out of this momentary madness, aa you will do 
very aoon, you will say to yourself, • How nearly I com- 
mitted a second folly because a woman's pictures had a 
morbidezza and a fancy in them that I liked I ' 

L'Estrange. You are cruel I You are unjust 1 
You are utterly wrong I 

Mine. Glyon. Here is Griovanni with the water. 
He understands English very well. 

L'Estrange. But if I could convince you of the 
sincerity of my feelings— of their constancy — would 
there be anything ou your side to forbid your listening 
to me ? 



^^: 
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MfM. Olyon. It is mere waste of time to discuss 
the impossible. 

VEatrange* At least do me the justice of a frank 
reply. Would you be free to grant me what I solicit ? 

Mme. Olyon. What do you mean ? 

V Estrange. I mean in plain words — is Glyon 
dead? 

MTTie. Olyon {with embarrasament)* Were there 
a shadow of claim on me from any other, you may be 
sure I would never have let you speak such words as 
you have done. But these questions are very idle. 
Lord L'Estrange, in plain words, since you ask for 
them, I refuse you. 

L'Estrange. I will leave you. You will make my 

excuses to the Prince. \_Exit. 

[She completes the arrangement of the fioivera 

and then cUsmisses the serva/nt. Alone, she 

sinks i/nto a seat and bursts into tears. 

He loves me now 1 And if I could keep up the 
comedy, he would love me, perhaps, always. I might 
marry him again, and he need never know the truth. 
But I would not win him by a lie — ^it would be too 
base. Maybe, even as far as I have gone is wrong; 
and yet it was such temptation to see his cold heart 
day by day warm and soften towards me, and his 
fastidious fancy find in me his ideal. And he is so 
dear to me — so dear 1 How could he not know that I 
resented so passionately because I loved so well I Maybe 
even now we might be happy — no, not if he knew the 




I Bhould lose all my cWni for Mm ; he wmild 
be oaC6 more afraid of all my antecedeDts ; he would 
be once more seeing the peaeant in my gtep, in my 
voice, in my habits ; he thinks me a muse, a goddess^ 
now — but if he knew 1 He is bo utterly the uncon- 
BciouB slave of his fancy, he is so entirely under tbe 
dominaoce of mere caprice, that when he learned that 
he was in love with hia own wife he would he dis- 
enchanted, like a child who sees the fairy of a panto- 
mime, Btripped of her gossamer winga and golden 
crown, trudging through mud, in common everyday 
attire. He is entirely the creature of his fancy, as the 
child is. And I could not risk it again — the gradual 
disillusion, th<t imi^atience that only courtesy con- 
trolled, the fading away of tenderness into diasatisfao- 
tion, the chnnging of adoration into incessant criticism ; 
no, I could never bear them now. Better that we 
should for ever live apart. I have art; he has the 
world. He will be happy ; in three months' time he 
will have forgotten my rejection. And yet, oh heaven 1 
how hard it ia not to cry out to him — My love I my 
level 
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Scene VL 
Dorian^a Studio. 

Present : Ladt Cowes, Ladt St. Asaph, the Princess, 

Ipswich, Montelupo. 

Princess. Is Dorian really gone ? 

Lady St. Asaph. Oh yes, to the Soudan. I am 
so thankful. 

Princess. Oh dear, how can you be I All his 
delightful life in Rome to be broken up like this, and 
all these delicious things to be sold — it is too utterly 
vexing ; and his Tuesday teas for us in Carnival were 
the very pleasantest things one had — how can you say 
you are thankful? and that delicious negro and the 
niello teapot I 

Lady St. Asaph. Dear Princess, you know why 
I am thankful. A temporary break-up is very much 
better for him than a lifelong misfortune, and you can 
buy the teapot at the sale ; the negro is gone with him 
to Africa. 

Lady Cowes. And of course he will come back 
with another negro in a year or two, and begin to buy 
teapots again, and get tapestries together in a new 
studio. It was the very wisest thing he could do 
to go. 

Ipswich. Is it true. Princess, that your handsome 
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b him to the Soudan because she is trying it 
on with L'Estrange ? 

Lady Cowes. Everyone knows that. Lord Ipswich, 
except, perhaps, the Princess. 

Priiicees (haetily). It is utterly &lse. 

Lady Cmvea and Lady St. Asaph {together). Oh, 
(tear Piincess I 

PriTtceue. Utterly false I If you must know, she 
refused to marry both Aldred Dorian and Lord 
L'Estrange. There 1 you make me say meau things- 
things I never ought to aay — because you are bo ob- 
rtinate, so untrue, so unkind. 

Lady St, Asaph (^angrily). She certainly did not 
refuse Aldred Dorian. We talked to hira — we are 
coueiuB — and he a&id how right we were, and determined 
to go to Africa. 

Primcess. As if Dorian was Bucb a contemptible 
creature as to be talked to — talked over! Of course 
you don't believe me, but I know she refused him here 
in this very studio. 

Lady Cowes, She told you so, I suppose ? 

PrincesB, No, she did not. Dorian told me him- 
self. He was wretched. He will never be the same 
man or the same artist again 

Ipswich {laughing). And is L'Estrange wretched ? 
On my word, I don't see it. He was buying brocades 
in the Ghetto this morning with all the zest imaginable. 

Princess. His soul never rises above brocades and 
bibel6ts 1 No, I don't mean that ; he can be very nice. 
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very charming, but it makes me angry to see how he 
does absorb himself in old rubbish. It is better than 
horses, though. 

Lady St. Aaaph. I thought you said he was in 
love with your friend? She certainly is entirely 
modem, as nobody ever heard of her till five years 
agol 

Princesa. Oh, you mean till all Paris crowded to 
her great picture of the ' Gleaners.' Well, no artibt 
can be heard of until something's exhibited. 

Ipswich. Come, Princess, you don't mean seriously 
that she has tfaiown over L'Estrange ? 

Pri/nceaa. I am very sorry I said it. I ought not 
to have said it ; but as I have said it, I can't unsay it, 
and it is true. 

Ipawich. Well — it beats me I — ^when his marriage 
twelve years ago was such a blunder. 

Lady St Aaaph. There cannot be any question of 
anything half so innocent as even a stupid marriage. 
Madame Glyon's husband is alive — ^the Princess told us 
so the other day. 

Prvaceaa. You quite misunderstood what I meant, 
and my friend is quite free to marry Lord L'Estrange 
if she choose to marry him. 

Lady Cowea. Well, I think he had better ask a 
few questions in Paris first — ^the questions you should 
have asked, dear Princess I 

Prvnceaa. I never do ask questions about my 
friends. I was bom in a country-house on the St. 
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, where nobody is supposed to know good 
maniieTS, and I was taught that to sneak behind anj- 
body'B back, to pry about them, was a, very vulgar sort 
of thing to do. But, in society, everybody does seem 
to me to be vulgar. 

[Laut Cowrs (imd Lady St. Asaph laugh alightly. 

Tpstvich. Well, yes, society i» a bit of a cad, 
there's no doubt about it ; we do slang one another so 
awfully. Here's L'Estrange; come to look aft«r the 
niello teapot, I'll be bound. 

L'Estrange {salutes them and adds to Lady St. 
AsiPB) — I cannot tell you bow Borry I am about Dorian. 
Are these things really to be sold ? 

Ipswich. There 1 that's all he thinks about. Ha 
wants the teapot and the tapestries. To have one's 
friends really interested in one's disappearance or death, 
one must have got together a lot of good things in pots 
and pans and bed-curt-ains and old iron. 

L'Eslrange. Are they really to be sold ? 

Lady St. Asaph. Oh, yes; he does not mean to 
come back, 

L'Estrange. He will come back. No one can stay 
away from Borne who once has cared for it. 

Lady St. Asaph. But they are all to be sold ; he 
has left all directions to Costa's judgment. 

VEatrange. He is great friends witii Costa. I am 
so very sorry ; few have so fine a mind as Dorian ; few 
give one such genial companionship. 

Princess. And such delightful Tuesday teas. How 
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we shall miss those Tuesdays with those solemn tapes- 
tries frowning at our frivolity 1 

Lady St. Asaph. We must be going homewards. 
Good-day, dear Princess; we shall meet at Madame 
Minghetti's. [Eadt with Lady Cowbs and Ipswich. 

Princess. I have to wait here for Carlino. He 
wants to look over the things before any regular ar- 
rangement is made about them. It seems Dorian has 
some wonderful trasferdto work in steel and silver. 

L* Estrange, Yes ; I know it : it is exquisite. I 
will see Costa at once, and try and buy everything as 
it stands, without letting a sale come on. Dorian is 
terribly mistaken to think of selling his things. One 
should never do that. 

Princess. Lord L'Estrange, I said just now that 
you cared for nothing but brocades and bric-Orirac. It 
seemed a little harsh when I had said it, but you see it 
is true. You are feeling nothing for Aldred Dorian ; 
you are only thinking of buying his things, just as 
Carlino is. 

UEstrange. Princess, I am thinking of buying 
them, it is true ; but I am only thinking of it for this 
reason — that I want to keep the atelier together just 
as Dorian left it, so that when he comes back, as he will 
certainly do« he can have it all again if he please to 
have it ; he will only need to hand me over my pur- 
chase-money. I do not like Dorian's things to be 
dispersed. 

Princess. Oh— h — h 1 I beg yoiur pardon, I did 
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I I you. But how can you go buying broca-lea 

at the Uhetto when you pretend to be miserable abuut 
Claire's indifference? 

L'Ettrange. L'un n'empicke paa Vautre. One's 
faabito are a part of oneself; one puts tbem on as one 
puta one's boots on in the morning. Besides, you mu^t 
remember I do not ' sorrow as those that have no hope.' 
t belicTe that Madame Glyon will come in time to dome 
justice, as yoa liave now done in a leitser matter. 

Princess, But she is going away. 

L'Eatranrje. To Paris? 'Well, I usually spend the 
spring in Paris. I do not foresee any great obstacle in 
her return to Paris. If there were no greater 

Princess. And you really would make her your 
Countess? 

L'Eatrange. I would really mate her my Countesy, 
if you like that Court Circular form of expression, I 
prefer to eay that I would make her my wife. It seems 
the warmer term. 

Princess. Do you know, Lord L'Estrange, I am 
getl ing quite fond of you ? 

L'Estrange. I am too charmed. 

Princess. I never thought you had so much feeling ; 
and it isn't only evanescent, is it ? 

VEatrange. As far as I know myself^ it is not. It 
is of this that I want you to persuade your friend. She 
got rid of me yesterday by means of daffodils and a 
servant, and it is difhcult for me to approach her again 
yet. She was so very cold. Indeed, she seems always 
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disposed to resent as an impertinence the highest com- 
pliment that a man can pay to a woman. 

Princess. Well, I have done all I can. But Claire 
has her own views — it is difficult to change them. I 
think you will do better not to worry her. 

V Estrange. Worry her J You certainly do treat 
one to rough facts, Princess. I suppose what you mean 
is that one must ride a waiting-race. 

Princess. Yes, that is what I do mean. I quite 
understand your impatience. You are a very great 
person, and you have got a very high place, and you 
would give all you have to Claire, and you naturally 
expect your generosity to meet at least with gratitude. 
Only you see it is all spoilt in her eyes by the fact that 
you were equally generous to that poor peasant girl, and 
repented it. 

LEstrange. I think it hard that a long-past folly, 
which was after all a chivalrous folly, should for ever be 
quoted against me. 

Princess. Perhaps it is hard, but it is good for you 
to taste a wholesome bitterness for once. You have 
been fed on honey. {The Pbincb e^iters.) Carlino, it 
is no use your fretting yourself over the trasferatox 
Lord L'Estrange is going to buy up everything by a 
private arrangement. 

Prince. Is that so, cara mia ? 

L^Estrange. I am going to try and do it, at any 
rate. It is folly to break up this charming atelier. 
Dorian will certainly return. 



I. Wntn he has cea§eil to Weak his heart 
about J^ jlyoD. Laura should send that lady back to 
Puifl : she makes miechief here. There is Saut' Elmo 
DOW wild to m&rry her, aod he is bon prince and euoi- 
mously rich, and a haodsome lad too ; she will take him, 
I dare eay. 

Princess. No, she will not ; you will not under- 
stand, Carlino. She d^ * -vant to marry — again. 

Prim.ai. Oh, yes; h , muse, and all that, but 

Bhe will take a very big thing when it comes to her, 
Dorian was not a very big thing ; he was only a fairly 
nice thing. That was not enc igh for your friend. She 
is ambitious. One sees that in the way her head is 
poised. Now, Saat' Elmo is a grand marriage ; you 
cannot Lave a grander — off a throne : Roman prince, 
Spanish duke, Hungarian margraf, and nob — ouf! — if 
I were only as rich 1 

PrincesB (low to L^Estbangb). Dont yon feel as if 
you were at Christie's or the Drouot, biddii^ against 
Lord Dudley for a vieux Viernie cup ? 

L'Eatrange. I did not need the'gtimulus. 

Prince. Ijord L'Estrange, shall we go together to 
the Via Margutta ? If Costa refuse to let you purchaae 
en bloc, I should ike to say a word to him about the 
trasferato. 

L'Eatra-nge. Certainly. The Princess comea with 
ua? 

Princess. No ; I shall stay here till Claire comes, 
and then we are going very tar out to some convent to 
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see some Madonna of Mino's that no male eyes must 
profane. 

[Mmb. Gtlyon enters. The Pbince and L'Estbangb 
bow to her and go out. 

Claire, he is going to buy all Dorian's things and 
keep them till Dorian comes hack. Isn't it nice of 
him ? Do you know, he is very nice when you under- 
stand him. I do— I do, indeed, think you are in 
error. 

Mme. Olyon. I know that I have been in error 
when I came into this room. I allowed a noble nature 
like Dorian's to fasten its hopes on me, which he never 
would have done, if we had not^ tacitly at any rate, led 
him to believe that my husband was not living. I can 
never forgive myself the wreck of Dorian's happy and 
noble life ; but, if you will believe me, until he spoke 
of it here, I never dreamed of his feeling for me anything 
more than that sympathy which the same tastes and art 
beget. 

Prmcesa. And now Garlino says there is Sant' 
Elmo? 

Mme. Olyon. Oh, that handsome boy will find 
many to console him. Dorian is very different — to 
him I have been guilty. 

Prvnoesa. And I think you are — not altogether 
right to Lord L'Estrange. 

Mme. Olyon. How can anyone in a £alse position 
be altogether right to anyone 7 A false position is like 
a wrong focus in photography ; it distorts everything. 

R 
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i motives in all I have done have been insoceEt < 
enough, but concealment always ends in some sin ta 
another. 

Princest. No, no — sin is too big a word — ^too ugly 
K word ; it does not suit you at all. Your worse faults 
we pride and over-sensitiveness ; they are no very 
grave ones. But indeed, Claire, he does love you now, 
not only with his fancy, i cannot see why you should 
not tell him. 

Mine. Glyon- He would be disenchanted in one 
instant. He is only captive by his imagination. 
The other day he saw the cast of my foot at Story's 
studio, and found it perfect ; if he knew now that it 
had ever gone in wooden shoes over the plougned 
fields, he would find at once that the ankle was too 
thick or the instep too high. Alas ! I know him so 
well— so well 1 

Prijiceea. And you make him out a fool. 

Mme. Qlyon. Oh, no; only a dUdtante full of 
caprice. 

Princess, Well, I think you wrong him. I have 
said so fifty times ; and I never thought to live to say 
so, either. Would you let me try the experiment I 
told you of the other day ? He ought at least to know 
you live. If you continue to reject him, he may turn 
for solace to someone else ; then he may want to marry 
that someone else, and then you will have to tell 
him, co'Ciie que coHte. 

Mme. Glyon. Oh, no ; I have kept silence twelve 
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years. I can very well keep it all my life. And you 
will never betray me ? 

Princesa. Never, unless you bid me. But I think 
you do very wrongly. You are of that sort of nature 
which self-sacrifice fascinates ; and because an act is a 
martyrdom, you cannot also imagine that it may be at 
the same time an error. 

Mme. Olyon. Laura I you grow quite logical and 
subtle in your arguments ; I never knew you thought 
out things so much. 

Princess. I think them out because I love you, 
and I see your whole life going to waste ; no, not to 
waste, because your works are fine, and you spend all 
your days doing good ; but barren of all happiness, of 
all sympathy, of all tenderness, and even, you know, 
subject to the rumours of lying tongues. 

Mme. Olyon. That last does not matter. 

Prvaceaa. Oh, no ; you are very proud, and false- 
hood cannot touch you; but still it tells, somehow, 
when the world crowns you with one hand and scourges 
you with the other. Will you let me try my experi- 
ment — just try it ? 

Mrae. Olyon. It would be unwise, and it would be 
useless ; I am sure he would take his release so gladly 
on any terms. 

Princess. That is what I will see if you will let 
me. Do think it over. Tell me to-night. I don't 
wish to persuade, but indeed — indeed, Claire — it is not 
fair to him to let him go on in ignorance, in a foors 

B 2 
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paradise ; and if he do know, and behaves unworthily, 
he will never force you to live with him — ^he is too 
truly a gentleman. 

Mtim. OJ/jfon* He will have no wish, my dear, 
when once he knows, ever to see my £eu^ again. Try 
your experiment, as you call it ; but if he would take 
his liberty aOj remember, I will be dead to him for 
ever, though I hide myself in the uttermost ends of the 
earth. 

Prmcess. That, of course. But if he be loyal to 
his forgotten wife, then you will pardon him ? 

[Mmb. Glton is ailent. 

Prmcesa. Silence is assent. Let us drive to the 
convent, and we will not speak another word. I have 
all my fibs to &bricate. 

Jfme. Olyon. He will accept. 

Princess. He will refuse I [Exeunt* 



SOBNE VII. 

In the (Jimontomara Orounds ; an the stone seat of 
S. FiMppo Neri a/re seated L'Estrangb and the 
Pbincess ; facmg them wre the Catn/pagna^ Porta 
San Oiovam/nij the mmmtadns of Albam/). 

Princess. In this stone summer-house S. Philip, 
your namesake, preached to the giddy youths that 
loved him. Now I, who am very giddy, am going to 
preach to you. I asked you to come here because I 
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am never sure of not being interrupted in my own 
house, and I have to tell you something very, very, 
very serious. 

L^Estrange. I am sure you are my friend, 
Princess. 

Princess. I am. But my friendship can be of 
little use to you. Now Claire does care for you — cares 
for you as you wish, but 

F Estrange. Never mind the * buts 1 * How can I 
thank you. Princess ? 

Prmcess. It will be a folly, you know. Another 
folly 1 

VEstra/nge. I do not think so. 

Prmcess. And you did not think so once of the 
other. Are you sure you will not change ? 

VEstrange. I am certain that I shall not. 

Princess. But if the world 

U Estrange. The world will have no power over me. 

Princess. It had much twelve years ago. 

UEstrcmge. Pray let the past alone. I want to 
live in the present. What you have told me this 
morning makes it as cloudless as the day is. 

Princess. Wait 1 I have more to tell you. 

VEstra/age. What else can matter ? I am happy. 

Princess. Ah, don't say so ; wait till you hear 

everything. Claire could have cared for you, but 

I feel frightened to go on, but 

L* Estrange (growing pale). Glyon is not dead ? 

Princess. It is not that. Maitre Jules Desrosne, 
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the great French advocate, you know, is in Rome. He 
has come for the French Cardinals 

VEstrange. What has that to do with me ? 

FrvthcmB. Well, I don't know how to tell you, but 
I must ; and I could not, if there were not some conso- 
lation in it too ; but Maitre Desrosne has known me 
from a child — he defended a case for my father against 
the French Government — and as he heard the gossip of 
Some, which made out that Claire was going to marry 
you next week, he told me to tell you something, which 
he thought I might break to you better than he could, 
as you have never known him. 

UEatrange. Well? Speak out, Princess. What 
is this terrible thing that a French lawyer knows ? 

Princess. Oh, do not jest; pray do not jest. 
Maitre Desrosne is quite distressed for you ; it is — it is, 
that yoiu: first wife — ^I mean — the person you married, 
you know — did not die. 

VEstraTige. What t 

Princeaa. Yes, that is it — ^that is what he says ; 
she is alive — he knows her very well ; he has been her 
counseL 

L*Eatrange. Good God ! Are you mad, or am I ? 

Prmceaa. Nobody is ; oh, pray do not look so ; you 

frighten me. You look as if I had turned you into 

stone. 

[L'EsTRANGB riaea and movea about with his 

foAie averted, 
VEstrange. I will not frighten you. Princess, 
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Only give me one moment to get my breath — you have 
stunned me. 

Princess (murmuring). I am so sorry 1 Desrosne 
could not tell you before, because he only knew it in 
confidence, as her adviser; she gave him permission 
now because she heard of yoiu: 

L^ Estrange, But how can it be ? She was drowned, 
and it was supposed her body was washed out by the 
underground waters to the Seine. 

Princess. Oh, yes ; that is quite true. I mean, it 
is quite true that she did throw herself into the moat, 
and meant to drown herself; but her father had come 
to the convent, begging to be taken on as gardener 
there for the sake of being near her; and Maitre 
Desrosne tells me that her father rescued her from the 
water when she had simk twice unseen — for it was 
twilight — and hid himself with her for some time, in 
the cottage of a forester who was his Mend. She heard 
you thought her dead, and let it be so. She had friends 
amongst the convent girls ; one of them she wrote to, 
and confided in, and asked how she could gain a 
livelihood. This girl was going back to her own 
country for the vacation, and as she loved your wife, 
took her with her to her own people* In that new land 
she maintained herself by teaching drawing ; she would 
not be dependent on her friends, though they were 
rich. When they came to Europe, she, I believe, came 
with them. All this Maitre Desrosne has known for 
years. 




ig«. Where is she now ? 

rTtfuWirf. You do frighten me I Carlino'a violence 
ti not one half so terrible aa your English quietude. 
Your eyes look as if you saw a ghoat 

L'Eatrwage. I do see — many. Not dead, good 
Ck>d \ — and I — hear it aa the worst catamitj that could 
be&ll me I Not dead I Not dead 1 

Prvnceaa. No ; Maitre Desroane has known her 
seven years. He should have told you earlier. 

L'Estrange. He should indeed. 

Princeas. But I suppose he could not. Lawyers 
are like confessors, and must keep the secrets told to 
them. Your wife has lived honourably, quite honour- 
ably. 

L'Eatrange. Ah I 

Prvnoeaa. She has maintained herself here, and in 
America. 

L'Eairange. She has been in America ? 

Princess. So he says. You will wish to see 
herP 

L'Eairange (with a akudder). la America I Do 
not talk of it I I will endeavour to do my duty. 

PriTiceaa. But if she were so contrary to all yoar 
tastes and wishes then, will she be less so now ? Twelve 
years passed in hard work does not give the bloom of 
Ninon, and you — you are not leea fastidious now than 
then. What a future for you I 

UEetrange. Spare me I This advocate will give 
me means of proving all that he has said ? 
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Pri/ncesa. Oh, yes ; he will, of course. I do not 
think, though, that she wants you to take her back. 
[L'EsTRANaE covers his eyes with his homd a moment. 

Prmcess. And I do know Claire cares for you. 

L'Estrange. Spare me a little. Princess 1 Where 
is this Maitre Desrosne ? I must see him at once. 

Princess. He stays at the Famese Palace. 

VEstrcmge. You believe he speaks the truth ? 

Princess. He must I He is so great a person in 
the French Courts; he will be a judge whenever he 
pleases; he has your wife's letters with him. And — 
and — he said something else, Lord L'Estrange, which 
gave me courage to tell you this ; if he had not said 
the good with the bad, I never could have dealt you 
such a blow ; for you know I have got quite fond of 
you since you loved Claire. 

L'Estrange. What good can there be ? 

Princess. Well, it seems that when she returned 
to France, years ago, your wife went to him with an 
introduction from a French bishop, and told him her 
position, and asked him as to the legality of her 
marriage, of which she had become doubtful. Now, 
Maitre Desrosne told me 

L'Estrange. What ? 

Pri/ncess. Well, that the marriage is not a perfectly 
legal one — not perfectly ; that there are loopholes by 
which you could get free — some omission of some trifle, 
some blunder in the date of your wife's birth through 
the stupidity of her own people — no fault of yours — 
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■foix attended too much to the religious ceremoiq 
and not enough to the civil one. He would explain it 
better, but his strong opinion ia that you can break 
the marriage ; annul it, if you please ; he is sure that 
both France and England will set you free. If he had 
not eaid that, I never should have summoned courage 
to tell you, knowing as I do, too, that Claire's happi- 
ness is at stake. 

[L'EsTEANGE looks at her in sUsiux. 

I'rinoess. How you do look I Indeed, indeed, 
M^tre Desrosnesaid so, and you can see himself any day 
you like ; he stays a month at the Palazzo Farnese. He 
bad gone into the question years ago for your wife au 
gratid eecret, and he is one of the very greatest lawyers 
in all France. He never would give an opinion lightly. 
[L'EsTBiNflB is Btill silent. 

Princees. Do say something 1 You frighten me ! 
Perhaps I should have told you the good news first. 
You don't look now one bit more glad, 

L'Eatrange (rieing and standing facing her). 
Princess, I do not know what you take me for ; that 
this poor creature lives is most terrible to me, that I 
do not deny. I am no saint, as was S. Philip Xeri. 
But, if you believe I could take advanta^ of a legal 
quibble to cast shame upon a woman who in her youth 
trusted me, — well I you have known me very little, 
though we have spent go many pleasant hours together. 

Princeaa. But heavens and earth I I thought you 
loved Claire ? 
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VEstvange. You know well that I do love her 
most dearly, but I cannot stoop to dishonour even for 
her : the very basest sort of dishonour, too 1 Just 
heavens I to hire men of law to hound down in the 
dust a hapless soul who gave herself to me in all good 
faith and innocence I Can you think I would deny her 
rights, whatever they may cost me, merely because 
some forgotten minutiae of men's trumpery laws have 
lost them to her ? 

Princess. You refuse to free yourself ? 

L* Estrange* At such a price I must refuse, or be 
a scoundrel. My life will be most wretched if all you 
say is true ; but, at least, it will not be foul with per- 
fidy and cowardice. 

Princess. Ah I ah ! there are depths in you to be 

stirred 1 I was right. And now . Well — well — 

perhaps, you know, you will not be so very wretched 
after all. The afternoon may be brighter than the 
dawn was. [^She rises and moves away. 

Mmb. Glton advances slowly from behind the 
stone summer-house and the bay and arbutus 
that grow about it. She holds out her hands. 

Philip 1 I forgive you. Will you forgive me, or 
will you despise me ? 

L^ Estrange. Great God 1 How could I be so 
blind? 
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Scene : The Sale degli Arazzi m Palazzo PittL 
Time : An April mornmg : twelve &doch 

Sir Oscar Beresfard. Mind you let me out at one. 

Custodian. Al toccb — al toccbl — non d/uhitiy 
eignore! 

Si/r Oscar. Why on earth do you lock one in ? 

Custodian {shrugs his shoulder). M-a-h 1 

Sir Oscar. Of course I know you only obey orders ; 
but it is an utterly idiotic regulation, and devilish un- 
complimentary to one's appearance. 

Custodian {shrugs^ and bows^ and smiles.) M-a-h 1 

Sir Oscar. Suppose one fell ill ? — had a fit ? It 
is awfully stupid this lock and key business. You 
know very well one couldn't get an order to paint here, 
unless one were pretty honest. 

Custodicm {shrugs, smiles, spreads out his hands). 
M-a-h 1 

Sir Oscar. Well, if it must be, it must be. Thanks ; 
you may go, 

[Custodian retires and lodes the door on the out^ 
side; his steps die away i/n the distance. Si& 
Oscar goes to open a window. 
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■.y darvmont (seated painting with her back 
to Aim, loofcs around, and epeaka). You must not do 
tliot ; they will turn you out. 

SiirOtcar. Why? 

Dorothy. Why? No one knowa, except that Italy 
jost now is in love with red tape, and ties up her 
tiniest parcels with it. She thinks it an emblem of 
freedom, 

8vr 0»car. But it is such a warm morning, andhy 
noon it will be terrible. 

Dorothy. You are a stranger, I see, or you would 
not Ci^>dct such simple reasons to have any weight. 

Sir Oacar. And you really mean the windows are 
never opened ? 

Dorothy. Never. At least not by such profane 
hands as ours. BeaideB, Italians never see the necessity 
for open windows. In winter if open they would let in 
the wind ; in summer if open they would let in the sun. . 
Such a trifle as air does not count. 

Sir Oacar. Good heavens I 

Dorothy. Would you kindly stand a little aside ? 
You take off the light. 

Sir Oscar, A thousand pardons I Excuse me, you 
are copying this tapestry ? 

Dorothy, This sofa. I have an order for the 80& 
and all tlie chairs. 

Sir Oacar {aeide). An order I She looks like a 
princess out in a cotton frock for a freak. (^Aloud.) 
How much that painted imitation tapestry is the 
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fashion, isn't it ? It must be a great bore to do, 
though ; at least, I should think so. Myself, I hate 
copying. 

Dorothy {coldly). Probably you do not need to 
do it. 

Sir Oscar. Oh, yes, indeed — at least — ^no, I do not 
need to do it — but I want to have rooms just like these 
built down at my place in Dorsetshire ; and as I can 
draw a little, I thought I would design their decora- 
tions and take the scale of their proportions myself, 
Don't you think it better to do things oneself as far as 
one can ? 

Dorothy (briefly). No doubt. 

Si/r Oscar (thinks). How chilly she is all in a 
moment I I dare say she is vexing herself about having 
talked so familiarly to me. What a pretty girl it is ! 
and all that bright short hair of her own is charming. 
She is copying that sofa as if her life depended on it. 
Perhaps her bread does depend on it^ poor child I I 
will go into the next room and take my measurements. 
When I come back she may have thawed again. Who 
on earth can her people be that let her come out and be 
locked up all alone ? I am sure she is English. No 
other than an English girl would dare be all alone with 
the face of Venus on her shoulders. There is some- 
thing absurdly wrong, now, in a pretty child like that 
having to paint linen for her bread, whilst here am J, 
who could very well earn my own living if I were 
pushed to it, bothered with more land and more money 

S 
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thsa now what to do with. I must say Fate ie a 
veiy gilly pereon ; she always g;orges her fat chickens 
and BtaiA-es her lean ones. {Goss into tlie next room 
and remains there ten minutes ; then returns,) This 
is the finest room, don't you think ? 

Dorothy {coUUy). By no means. There are others 
&r finer. Take the Sala degti Stucchi. 

Sir Oscar. Oh, yea ; but that is not what I want. 
It is BUperb ; but all that snow-white immensity would 
not Buit a dusky English country-house. TheEe car- 
vings, these Bombre tapestries, this solemn gold, will 
rtuit it down to the ground. Do you — do you — know 
England at aliP I think I cannot be mistaken in 
claiming you as a compatriot ? 

Dorothy {oolcUy). Yes; I am English hy descent. 

Sir Oscar. But you live in Italy ? 

Dorothy. I live in Italy. 

Sir Oscar {to kimaelf). I am sure she thinks me 
a confoundedly impudent fellow. May not one talk in 
these old galleries ? Art surely is a very good chaperon. 
Slie has got shy all in a second. Did I say anything 
insolent ? Surely not. I had better sketch a little, 
perhaps, or she will think I cannot. {For twejiti/ 
minutes measures proportioTia and draws outlines ; 
stealthily glances from time to tiine at the tapestry 
■painter.) How steady she ie over that linen and her 
bottles of dyes 1 She never raises her head. How well- 
shaped it is, and all those loose boyish curls are charm- 
ing. I should say she would be tall if she stood np. 
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How can I get her to talk ? How very thoughtful of 
them when they lock one in to give one such consola- 
tion 1 {Alcmd.^ Pardon me, I think the sun is touch- 
ing your work. I will move the shutter a little. 
(^Moves it ; she does not speak.) Isn't that better ? It 
grows excruciatingly warm ; and to think those dufifers 
keep the windows shutl {She does not answer; he 
walks ahouty and pauses behind her.) How very 
beautiful all this Gobelin is I What a charming land- 
scape this upon your sofal — ^a perfect picture in itself. 
Dorothy {coldly). It is not in very good taste on a 

80&. 

Sir Oscar. Oh, you are hypercritical 1 You are 
right, of course, SBsthetically. One ought not to lean 
one's shoulders against a seashore, a sky, and a cart. 

Dorothy {coldly). There are the Dolce pictures 
and much fine furniture in the other rooms of this 
suite. 

Sir Oscar. I am afraid I bother you by drawing 
here. You want me to go away ? 

Dorotfty {with significance). Oh — if you draw — 
you have as much right here as L 

Sir Oscar {conscious of reproof). But I am draw- 
ing 1 Only if you would permit me to talk just now 
and then — I can always work so much better when 
talking. 

Dorothy. I cannot. 

Sir Oscar {sensible of a snuhj retires to his seat 
and draws diligently in profound silence). What a 

8 2 
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iic~ girl ! How she gives it to one I To be Gun 

she does not know anything about me. Perhaps it u 
bad form to try asd draw out a woman whilst one's 
unknown oneself. How can I tell her mj name, 1 
wonder? I won't lose eight of her. She is too charm- 
ing for snything. I must wait a little before I try. 

\fiTavjs carefully for an hour, but draws the 
profile of his companion inatead of the pro- 
portioTia aiid decoratlojia of the room. She 
is engrossed in her ovm work. 

Sir Oscar (to himself). There I with a few waahes 
of colour, what a perfect head that will be I And she 
has not an idea of what I have done. It is a very deli- 
cate profile ; she must have good blood in her. Women 
always are kind to me ; I don'b see why sbe should be 
BO uncivil, I suppose it puts a woman's back up to be 
seen here by all the idiots that dawdle through their 
Murray — stared at, pestered, and worried all day long. 
I will leave her alone till the time comes to go, and 

then {Aloud.) Pray forgive me if I venture to 

disturb you before I go ; it ia now one o'clock ; the man 
will come for me. Might I be permitted to ask — did 
I hear you rightly ? — did you really say you were copy- 
ing these tapestries for — for— any one ? 

Dorothy. For the tradesman who has ordered them 
— ^yes. 

Sir Oscnr. Then might I ask a very great favour 
indeed of you ? Might I beg you to paint me a suite 
of this funjiture ? As I said, I am going to have some 
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rooms in my own house decorated like these, with some 
tapestries that I found in Flanders, and if you would 
have the infinite goodness 

Dorothy. There is no question of goodness — I copy 
for any one who employs me. 

Sir Oscar {disconcerted). Ah, exactly — ^but, still, 
you know, it will be a very great favour for me if you 
will permit me to be classed amongst your 

Dorothy. Patrons. When I have finished this set 
I shall be happy to begin other pieces for you. It is 
my trade. 

Sir Oscar. Pray do not call it a trade 1 

Dorothy. You cannot call it an art. 

Sir Oscar* But indeed it is, as you do it. You have 
made me very happy. May I see you again to-morrow f 

Dorothy. I am always here. But there is nothing 
to see me for, if you will give your orders now, and tell 
me where to send the pieces when finished. 

Sir Oscar. Here is my card. I am staying in 
Florence at the Hotel dell' Amo ; but the paintings of 
course will be sent to Bivaux, my own place. We had 
one wing burnt down last autumn ; and, as I must re- 
build it, I thought I would make it a replica of this 
part of the Pitti. 

Dorothy {glancing at his card). Since you are 
rich enough to do that, you should not have imitation 
tapestries on your sofas and chairs, when you have real 
ones on the walls. Go to the Boyal works at Windsor, 
They say their tapestries are beautiful. 
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\ear, OH. thanks ; but I want you to do me 
tiien identical chairs. 

D<n-olhy. As jou please. If you will write your 
direciioDs, I will attend to them as soon as this com- 
mUsion ia finished. 

Sir Oacar (to himself). Clearly she wanta to get 
rid of me. {AUmd.) Where may I send them ? 

Dorothy. You might leave them on that table. 

Sir Oscar. I shall return to-morrow. I will bring 
them. I suppose the man won't forget to unlock the 
door? 

Dorothy. ProbaUy not. I waa onoe forgotten until 
sunset. 

Svr Oaoar (eotto voce). I wish I might be to-day 
if you were forgotten too I What a cool yoimg lady it 
is I She knows who I am now, but it dont seem to 
make any difference. {Looks at his watch.) ByJove,it 
is half-past onel Pardon me — how late do you stay here? 

Dorothy. Till four. 

Sir Oscar, Without eating anything ? 

Dorothy. I breakfasted before I came out. 

Sir Oscar, So did I. Still, when it gets on to 
luncheon time — not that I care much what I eat, hut 
one must have something. 

Dorothy, Yea ; humanity is very badly organised. 

Sir Oscar. We should lose a good deal of enjoy- 
ment though, if we didn't eat. 

Dorothy. You think so ? To me it seems such a 
waste of time. 
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Sir Oscar. Not more than the stoker's ; the train 
couldn't get on without coals. But I suppose at your 
age you think yourself able to live upon air ? 

Dorothy {to herself). What business has he with 
my age ? And he is not so very old himself either. 

Sir Oscar. Might I be favoured with your address, 
in case — ^in case — anything should prevent my coming 
back here to-morrow ? 

Dorothy. Certainly. My name is Claremont, and 
I live at the Colombaia, Viale di Petrarca. 

Sir Osca/r (writes it down). So many thanks ! The 
Dovecot — ^what a pretty idea 1 And are there any other 
doves beside you in it ? 

Dorothy {coldly). I live with my mother. It is a 
poor place. We are poor. 

Sir Oscar {tempted to say that with such a face as 
hers any one is rich enough, but refraining). But 
does not your mother feel uneasy about you when you 
are so long away ? 

Dorothy. Oh, no ; she knows I am strong and well. 

Sir Osca/r {thinks). Is it absolute innocence, or 
admirable acting ? I'll be shot if I can tell 1 The girl 
must be conscious of her own pretty face. {Aloud.) 
It's quite awfully hot, don't you think ? I really must 
open that window and call somebody. They have cer- 
tainly forgotten us, 

Dorothy {unecmly). It is very odd. They must come 
in a minute or two. Every one must be gone from the 
galleries. 



{aloud). The ouatode has certainly Tor- 
gOtttiu ju„. 

Sir Oscar (galUintly). Very fortunate for me. 

Dorothy. What, when you have had no luncheon 1 
I have two buns here j but I am afraid those will scarcely 
console you. 

Sir Oscar. Indeed, I am perfectly happy. One 
can lunch any day, but it isn't every day that one can 
enjoy the happiness of being 

Dorothy. Locked up! Well, certainly you will 
have full time to complete your designs. 

Si*' Oscar. Who taught you to snub people so 
mercilessly ? 

Dorothy. Strangers — who sappose that because I 
am copying in tlie palace I may be addressed without 
any ceremony, and am here only to amuse tliem< 

Sir Oscar {colouring). Oh, come ; that is very 
severe t I assure you, my dear young lady, I never 
dreamed of being impertinent ; I wouldn't be so for 
worlds ; nobody could be to you 

Dorothy. I shall be more convinced of that if you 
will kindly allow me to continue my work in silence. 

Sir Oscar. Oh, of course I I beg your pardon (goea 
again into the next room amd begins to draw). What 
a severe little kitten it is I Perhaps she is right, though. 
It is not altogether good form to bother these people 
who are pinned to their easels here ; they must be 
mobbed and stared at day after day till they naturally 
show fight. That man decidedly has forgotten me. If 
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the little girl would let one talk to her it wouldn't 
matter, but making architectural sketches all alone on 
an empty stomach is not enlivening. I suppose I ought 
to have tipped the fellow beforehand. This is one of 
the lands of backsheesh. How pluckily the child holds 
on at her work I She makes one ashamed. To think 
I have never done anything I did not like all my life 
long, and that pretty child there has to slave away in a 
stifling room to make a few pounds at an age when she 
ought to be doing nothing but lawn-tennis, garden 
parties, and cotillions. If one only might speak to her I 
— but it will seem such awfiil bad form after that snub 
direct. 

[^Besitatea, then aits down again to his plans ; 
an hour passes : four o^clock strikes. 

Sir Oscar {tahimg out his watch). Yes, four, as I 
live. Well, now we shall get out. I think I may say 
a word. She is putting up her calicoes. (Aloud.) I 
suppose we shall be let out soon, shall we not ? How 
fearfully warm it is 1 Are you not very tired ? Do you 
never get a headache or anything ? 

Dorothy (rising). Yes, I often get a headache in 
the heat of the rooms. The custode will be here in a 
moment. The people all leave the galleries at four. 

Sir Oscar. May I not come and see your studio ? 
I am sure you must have quantities of pretty things to 
show me? (Opens the window and shouts hodf^a^ 
dozen times ; there are echoes hut no answers). Cer- 
tainly that row of mine ought to wake up the ghost of 
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iij- liimself. The courtyard is absolutely empty 

and miitfl, and every window round it hermetically 
closed. 

Dorothy. It is an inner court, quite a secluded 
one ; I am afraid nobody will hear you. Something 
must have happened t 

Sir Oscar. Oh, no; the fellow has only had an 
extra dose of garlic and blue wine, and has gone to sleep 
somewhere. He'll be sure to come as you said just now. 
Fray don't Duod, tuid do eab oaa of yoar huas. 

Dorothy, I do not waat to eat, thanks ; I am very 
thirBty. That air is pleasant. 

Sw Oscar. Yes, well keep the window open, though 
you hint that the tortures of Uie Inquisition would 
follow. 

Dorothy. It ia the rule for no one to touch them. 

Sir Oscar. And do you always follow rules ? 

Dorothy. Yes ; I think one ought, else what use is 
it for them to be made ? 

Sir Oscar. Well, none that I ever could see, that 
is why I make a point of breaking them. 

Dorothy. I suppose that is ail very well for a man. 

Sir Oscar. Why, what an old-fashioned little lady 
you are I you are not a bit emancipated, you are quite 
arriir&e. Women want all the fun and all the frolic 
nowadays. They don't care to have a day out unless 
they break down every fence in the country. 

Dorothy. I do not understand your metaphors. 

Sir Oscar. Well, you know, I mean they like all 
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their birds to be rocketers, and they like to put all 
their money on dark horses, and they like the spot 
stroke in billiards, and theyll always win by a fluke if 
they can — ^you know what I mean. 

Dorothy. I really do not. 

8i/r Oscar. Well, I mean women never run straight 
if they can help it. 

Dorothy {coldly). Your experience must have been 
unfortunate. 

Sir Oscar {smiling). It's a good deal longer than 
yours, anyhow ; you'll allow that. I ought to beg your 
pardon for uttering such a beastly cynical sentiment ; I 
am sure I didn't mean it. If women do get ofif the 
line, it's because men shunt them there. 

Dorothy. It is ten minutes past five ; the man is late. 

Sir Oscar. One can't make him hear ? 

Dorothy. Quite impossible. There is nothing for 
it but patience. 

Sir Oscar. An admirable quality wholly missing 
from my character. 

Dorothy. Especially when you have had no 
luncheon I 

Sir Oscar. Oh, that does not matter ; you know 
when one is out grouse-shooting or deer-stalking one 
goes a whole day on cold tea. Do you really come here 
every morning ? 

Dorothy. Here, or some similar place, wherever 
there are tapestries or frescoes to be copied. You seem 
to have forgotten — it is my trade, I am only a copyist. 



XT. But do you do nothing origiaal ? 

Dorothy. Can the mill-horse run about where he 
likes ? I never even dare to think of anything original ; 
I should have no sale for it. 

Sir Oscar. It makea me sad to hear you say that ; 
I fcncy you would like to be sketching birds, and 
flowers, and trees, out in the air, wouldn't you? It 
must be such drudgery imitating all these faded figures, 
I am Borry now that I ventured to ask you to paint 
these chairs for me. 

Dorothy. Fiay do not be bo. I diall be happy to 
execute tbe vork. 

Sir Oaear. I think you aaid your name is Clare' 
moot? 

Dorothy {coldlyy. I did say bo. 

8!/r Oacar, 1 wonder if you are any relation of a 
man I was much attached to once : be was my tutor 
at Eton, a magnificent scholar and a true gentleman, 
^^'hat became of him I never knew. I am ashamed to 
say I forgot all about him when I went into the 
Guards; one grows so brutally selfish in the world. 
He was called Tom Claremout ; he had been a Balliol 
Scholar 

Dorothy, I think you speak of my father. 

Sir Oscar (with great ammation). You don't 
mean it I Well, you are like him, bow I think of it. 
Is he — is he — living ? 

Dorothy. Xo ; he died many years ago. He had 
been obliged to come to Italy for his health. He 
married here. I know he was once a tutor at Eton. 
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Sir Osoar (with feding). My dear little lady, don't 
snub me any more ; I can assure you I loved Tom Clare- 
mont as much as a boy can love anything ; any grain 
of sense or decency I have in me I owe to him, to say 
nothing of any Greek and Latin. You are the daughter 
of a very noble fellow. He deserved a better fate than 
to die in a foreign land and leave his child to work for 
her living. 

Dorothy. He had always worked for his own, I 
believe. He always told me to rely on myself. He 
said poverty mattered little, but independence was the 
bread of life. 

Sir Oscar. Oh, he was always a very proud fellow 
— if he had been less so he might have been a head 
master or a bishop before now ; but he could never eat 
that humble pie which is the only food that makes a 
man climb like a beanstalk. I was only a boy — a very 
graceless tiresome boy — ^but I was devoutly attached to 
him. You do not seem to believe me ? 

Dorothy {hesitates). You did not care to learn 
what became of him 1 

Sir Oscar. My dear child — ^I beg your pardon — I 
mean you don't understand what the world is when a 
young fellow is just launched into it, with money enough 
and birth enough for everybody to come buzzing about 
him like bees. There is no room left for old friend- 
ships. The whole year is a galop ventre & tefrre. 
Everybody flatters you ; everybody tempts you ; every- 
body invites you ; you think everybody feminine is an 



togoi, ivery man Jack of them a good fellow. Yoi 
are like a colt in a clover field — you don't know that 
the pace will tell on 70U and that ;ou ma; come a 
cropper before youVe done, though yoa are first &voar- 
ite. Myself I vent straight from Etcoi into ihe First 
Iafe,and — and — and I enjoyed myself; I did do end of 
follies ; I spent a great deal of money — I bought my 
experience, in a vord — and bought it pretty dear. 
Well, all this dont interest you, I know : only I want 
you to iinderstand how it was that I oame not to know 
anything about Tom Claremont. One never does know 
anything about one's tutors. But, on my honour, I very 
often thought of him. He had had great ideas of what 
I might do, and I had disappointed him greatly by 
going into the Service — ^no doubt he tiiought much 
better of me than I deserved, for be expected all kinds 
of great things. I had a sort of reluctance to see him 
when, after all, I had just fallen into the rack with the 
others, and done nothing on earth except amuse myself; 
and BO, you see, the time slipped away and I never met 
him again ; and now you say that he died years ago, 
and that you are his daughter ? 

Dorothy {the tears in her eyes). Yes, he died some 
years ago ; he died at CamaldoU one summer. 

Sir Oacar (earneefiy). When one of my big livings 
came vacant, I wrote and offered it to him. I was just 
of age then. He thanked me, but he would not take 
it. He had some scruples about preaching what he 
did not believe. He was not orthodox ; he was some- 
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tiling much better. I ought to have gone and ofifered 
it to him. I shall never forgive myself. 

Dorothy. He would not have taken it. He thought 
the whole system of the Church of England wrong. He 
used to say that the beneficed clergyman was worse 
than the fat monk, for the monk at least gave no 
dinner-parties and had no liveried servants. 

Si/r Oscar. How like himl I can hear him say it. 
Yes, he was one of the few men who lived up to their 
principles. What did old Hildebrand write ? * Dilexi 
justitiam, et odivi iniquitatem, propterea morior in 
exsilio.' 

Dorothy. I am prouder of him, so. 

Sir Oscar. Quite justly. To have the courage of 
one's opinions and to sufiFer for them is the grandest 
thing a man can do. It is not my way: but I can 
admire it. 

Dorothy. Have you no opinions ? I suppose you 
hardly lack the courage ? 

Sir Oscar. Perhaps I lack both — I don't know. 
You see there is nothing to try me ; I have always done 
what I wished to do; and when you are an idle Colonel 
of Life Guards, nobody expects you to have any 'views.' 

Dorothy {with interest). The Life Guards 1 Did 
you go to Egypt ? 

Sir Oscar. Oh, yes — Kassassin and Cairo, and all 
the rest of it. It was over too soon ; that was the worst 
of it. If only Arabi had destroyed the Canal we should 
have had a great deal more fun ; we might have been 
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then I . To be ?ure {l/ywering kia voice) I should 
not have had the happiuess ot meeting dear Tom Clare- 
moDt*a cbtu-miag dau{{ltt«r. 

Dorothy (brusquely). Please do not pay me com- 
pUmeDts. Bemember I oannot get away firom them. 

Sir Oaear. I beg your paidoo for the hundredtli 
time; and it waao't a compliment. Did your fatiier 
teach you to draw ? 

Dorothy. Ko ; but he encouraged me to draw and 
to study in the galleries. He thought I should be able 
to support mjrself. He knew he could only leave UB a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year in English money. 

Sir Oscar, Good heavens! what one gives for a 
weight-carrier. 

Dorothy, A weight-carrier ? 

Sir Oscar, A horse that can carry twelve stone 
over plough. I forget you are not used to the English 
we talk at home. Claremont, I am sure, reared you on 
Shakspeare and Ford and Marlowe ? 

Dorothy. Wby do you talk that other English ? 

Sir Oscar. I don't know why. In the world one 
gets a sort of Jargon. It is the same thing in French ; 
what we say on the Boulevards and in the Gercles would 
sound like high Dutch to Voltaire or Marmontel or 
Madame de Sevign& Fashion always has ite patois. 
You know it is a law to itself. 

Dorothy. I know nothing about it. Fashion and 
I have never been introduced to each other. 

Sir Oscar {thinks). And yet what a charming 
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creature you would look if one handed you over to 
Worth, and put five rows of pearls round your throat, 
and gave you tan gloves up to your elbow, and a big 
fan with sapphires in the handle? — ^you would take 
to it in five seconds. You have the Stemel fSminin 
in you though you work away so bravely with your 
dyes and your varnishes at that ugly coarse cloth. 
What an amusement it would be to teach you every- 
thing — to show you your own powers, to make you 
understand all there is in yourself — and one must never 
try to do it, because you are Tom Claremont's daughter ! 
If one could hurt his daughter one would deserve 
hanging without court-martial. (^Aloud.) Might I ask 
— ^you spoke of your mother — did my old friend marry 
an Italian ? 

Dorothy. My mother is a German ; she was 
Countess Hedenige von Brander. She met my father 
in Eome. Her own people have refused to know her 
since her marriage ; they leave us quite to ourselves. 
She is blind. 

Sir Oscar. Blind I Good heavens, my poor child! 
what have you done to Fate that you should be so per- 
secuted ? 

Dorothy. Fate might be much more cruel. I have 
my blessings. My mother is not at all unhappy* She 
is of the sweetest temper. She has a beautiful voice 
and sings beautifully. If she could be reconciled to 
her own people she would desire nothing more ; but 
they are very hard of heart. They thought the marriage 

T 



DOiik. r because my father was not noble and was 

pooi; tiai if you knew him you knew that he was worthy 
of on ei 

Sir Oaear. Moet Bordy. (Thiiika to himedf.) So 
that is where you get your Uoad oaila and your little 
airof hauteur, Yoa are a Qerman aristocrat at bottom, 
though you have Clarem<Hit*8 tHOwn eyes, and Clare- 
mont's simf^ good sense. You are really very interest- 
ing ; and how innocently you accept me for your 
father's friend, though for aught you could know I 
might be only telling you a heap of &lsehoodB I 

Dorothy (reatlesaly). Is it not very strange this 
eustod« does not come ? He left me here once until 
six ; but then it was only myself — now that he knows 
you are here. 

Sir Oscar. I ought to have refreshed his memory 
with five francs. But if you axe not in a hurry I am 
not ; if he had come at the regulation hour I should 
never have found out you were Claremont's daughter. 
Now you will let me call on you, won't you? 

Dorothy (heaitating). Yes — I suppose — I don't 
know — I will ask my mother. She does not wish 
people to call : she dislikes new acquaintances. 

Sir Oscar {aotto voce). Afraid of the hawks for her 
dove — one can understand; and she can't see what's 
going on, poor soul. But I shan't do the child any harm; 
I should always feel Tom Claremont's ghost after me, 

Dorothy {uTieasily), What time is it ? Perhaps 
mj watcli has stopped. 
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Sir Oaca/r. Mine's half-past six, but it may be too 
fast ; I haven't listened to the town clocks lately. Do 
tell me more about your father. Did he suflFer greatly ? 
Ah I how sad that isl Where did you say he died? 
At Camaldoli ? Where is CamaldoU ? 

Dorothy. It is a monastery in the hills which has 
been changed into an hotel ; it stands in the midst of 
pine forests. The physicians ordered him to go to 
Davos Platz ; but we could not afford to move so far. 
He was so patient, so quiet ; it seems only yesterday — 
please do not speak of it 

Sir Oscar. If only he had accepted my living I It 
is the living of Sivaux — my own place. I should have 
seen you as a little child ; you would have had all an 
English child's playtime — archery, lawn-tennis, pony- 
riding, boating; Bivaux would please you, I think. 
It's an old Stuart place buried in very deep woods ; 
you can ride thirty miles on turf. I used to call it 
beastly dull, but of late I've got fond of it ; after the 
glare and scorch of Egypt last year it looked so cool 
and green and pleasant I was glad to see it again. 

Dorothy. If I had a place like that I should never 
leave it. 

Sir Oscar. Well, you know, I think it was much 
better for the country when people didn't leave their 
places. In the last century it was a mere handful of 
people who could afford Court life in London or in 
Paris, and the country-houses in England and the 
chateaux in France benefited proportionately ; the terri 
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torial nobility and gentry lived in their own county or 
their own province all their lives. Now we've changed 
all that ; even the little bits of folks think they must 
have their town season, and never go near their places 
except when they have a house-party at Easter, or for 
the shooting in autumn. They play right into the 
hands of the Socialists ; it is ridiculous that heaps of 
great houses and great parks should all be monopolised 
by people who are scarcely in them six whole weeks 
out of the year. 

Dorothy. Why are you in Florence in April ? 

Sir Oscar. Well, because I have the disease of the 
time; the French call it pSrSgrinomanie. Besides, 
you know, a man alone — if I were married I would live 
more than half my time at Eivaux. As it is, I'm a 
good deal there. 

Dorothy. But if you are a soldier ? 

Si/r Oscar. Oh, yes, I am in the First Life ; but 
that doesn't tie one much. I did go to Egypt ; I 
would go anywhere else if they sent us anywhere else ; 
but they don't. Sometimes I think your father was 
right. I ought not to have gone into the Life Guards ; 
I might have studied, and that sort of thing ; instead, 
I let all my best years slip away in that idle London 
life which makes one good for nothing else. 

Dorothy. Have you no relatives at all ? — no mother 
or sisters ? 

Sir Oscar. My mother died long ago ; I have two 
sisters; entirely fine ladies; they don't care a hang 
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about me, nor I a rap about them; they are larky 
women, both of them, more than I like. 

Lorothy. That is the English which is not Shake- 
speare's. What does it mean ? 

Sir Oscar. It is hardly worth while to tell you. I 
only meant to say that my sisters both married whiLt 
I was at Eton, and there is no sort of sympathy between 
us. Oh, I have lots of relations ; about five hundred ; 
tut I see as little of them as possible ; tliey are always 
wanting something — my county borough, or my lord- 
lieutenancy, or my tenants' votes, or a hundred guineas 
for a charity; they are always wanting something, if 
it's only to be asked to dine at Hurlingham. 

Dorothy. You are honey, and the flies eat you. 

Sir Oscar. Oh, I assjore you, I am not honey ; I 
can be as bitter as gall sometimes, especially if I feel 
people want to get over me. 

Dorothy. To get over ? That means ? 

Sir Oscar. Well, in our language, it means cheat 
one, use one for their own purposes. 

Dorothy. Is it not just as easy to say * cheat ' as 
* get over ' ? 

Sir Oscar. I suppose it would be. That slipshod 
language is a habit — a bad habit, like smoking cigar- 
ettes. I hope you don't smoke, do you ? 

Dorothy. 1 1 Smoke I I 1 

Sir Oscar. How dreadfully scandalised you looked ! 
I was sure you didn't. If you knew how sick one 
gets of seeing the women smoke, and making believe 
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they it, and spoiling their lips and their 

breath I 

Dorothy, I did not know women ever Bmolied, In 
what country do they? 

Sir Oacar. In that very queer country which you 
happily have never traversed — Society. If you had 
smoked, however, I have some cigarettes with me, and 
it might have made you feel less hungry. 

Dorothy. Thanks, I am not hungry, I have eaten 
my huDB. But you must want your dinner terribly. 
Colonel — Sir Oncar — I am not Bure what you are 
called? 

Sir Oscar. My men call me the first ; society the 
second. You can call me whatever you like, so long as 
you don't call me de trop or impertinent. You did 
think me impertinent, didn't you ? 

Dorothy. Yes, a little. You see, when one is work- 
ing, as I am, one is so much at the mercy of those who 
pass through ; and my mother is always so anxious that 
I should speak to no strangers. I cannot help aoswering 
now and then, because they ask me questions about my 
work or about the pictures, and sometimes they are very 
kind and agreeable— sometimes they are rude. 

Sir Oscar. I was in the latter category, but I shall 
never be ho again. Your mother is quite right ; you 
are much too — young — to speak to people you see in 
these places that are open to the public. 

Dorothy (gaily). But when one works for the 
public I 
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Bvr Oscar. I can't believe you do. I mean, you 
know, it seems awfully wrong that you should need to 
work hard, whilst here am I 

Dorothy. What has that to do with it? There 
is nothing wrong about it. That is the sort of thing 
the Communists say ; but an English gentleman 

Sir Osca/r. May feel ashamed of himself, mayn't 
he ? I mean, you know, that to see a little lady of 
your years, and your — your appearance — shutting her- 
self up all day and toiling away for her mother, makes 
one's own selfish, idle, self-indulgent life seem the most 
hateful thing under the sun. 

Dorothy. I do not see it at all. I am not the 
least bit of a radical. I am sure it is all these inequali- 
ties which make life picturesque ; if it were all a dead 
level, there would be no hills to climb, no valleys to 
repose in; I think it delightful that there should be 
people rich enough and happy enough to enjoy them- 
selves all their lives long. If I were living near Rivaux, 
I should be the better for Eivaux every time I walked 
through it ; I should not want to own it. To hear the 
birds sing, to see the primroses come out 

Sir Oscar {a^d/invringly). What a philosopher you 
are ! I recognise Glaremont's spirit in that admirable 
unselfishness, in that absolute absence of envy; he was 
always like that. He came to Bivaux once in my 
father's time, and I remember that he enjoyed it just 
in your spirit ; he said he made it his own through his 
eyes. Are you his only child ? 



Yes. He taught me all I know. Were I 
only more nue him 1 

Sir Oscar. I tbiok you are very like him. Perhaps 
the bent ^itt of all be gave you Iiaa been that of hi^ 
cheerful oontent and aweet ungrudgiDg justice to all 
men. It is such a mre quality in private as in public 
life; no doubt it is bo rare because it is only possible 
to the highest natures. 

Dorothy. How well you understood him t 

Sir Oscar. Perhaps I understand him better by my 
memories of him than I did when I was a lad, too eager 
to enjoy myself to oare much for anything else. If I 
had followed his example and hia counsels, I should 
have been a very different man and a much more useful 
one in my generation. 

Dorothy. You have been fighting in Egypt. 

Sir Oscar. Is that useful ? Well, anybody could 
have done what I did — lost three chargers and hunted 
down a few poor beasts of fellahs. I made some sketches 
certainly, but they're not worth much. Those marvel- 
lous sunsets, and great white moons — one could not 
reproduce them if one were Turner himself. 

Dorothy (in awe). Did you really hUl an Egyptian ? 

Sir Oscar, 1 really did — three or four, I believe. 
One was there to do it, you know. I would rather tbey 
had been Germans or Russians. It seems a liltle too 
like mowing down grass. 

Dorothy. I suppose it had to be done, as you say j 
but it is horrible — to see any one sit there— drawing — 
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and to think that they have killed others a few months 
Ago ; you cannot fancy how terrible it seems I It 
frightens me 

Sir Oaca/r {amUing). Desdemona was frightened, 
but she liked it. Women always do like it. 

Dorothy. I do not like it. 

Sir Oscar. Oh, yes, you do. You are not quite so 
sincere as usual when you say you don't. 

Dorothy {colowring). Perhaps — I do not know — 
yes, perhaps in a way I like it. It seems wonderful to 
think you have killed men last year and would not hurt 
me ; but still it is terrible to think of 

Sir Oscar. Precisely ; it was terrible to Desdemona. 

Dorothy. Desdemona 1 

Sir Oscar. Yes ; you remember she loved him for 
the perils he had passed, and I dare say a little also for 
the damage he had done. 

Dorothy {hurriedly). I don't see — I mean 

How very strange it is that the cvstode does not come ! 
the light seems growing less ; it will soon be dusk. 

Sir Oscar (cheerfully). Of course the old fellow 
will come when night falls. They are sure to shut the 
palace up carefully. Do you know that I am beginning 
to believe in fate ? 

Dorothy. Indeed ? Because an Italian doorkeeper 
has forgotten his keys ? 

Si/r Oscar. Well, yes, and for other things. Oddly 
enough, I hated coming into Italy. I had got together 
a nice lot of people for Easter down at my place ; and 



after uibi. I meant to spend May in Paris ; I like Paris 
immeoBely, and my horses are riuming there ; but an 
old Mend of mine tel^afdwd to me that be was dying 
in Rome. He had set his heart on seeing me, meant to 
make me guardian to hie boy, and all that ; a nice sort 
of guardian, you will say ; but, however, he'd got that 
idea in his head, and he was down with typhoid, and 
the boy all alooe with him ; so I went. He didn't die, 
not a bit of it ; and he's going home next week. But 
be would have died, I am sure, if Fd stayed in London, 
out of the very perversity of things. So as he got well 
and I found myself in Italy I stopped a few days here 
on my way back j ust to see tbe pictures and things, and 
I thoi^bt I'd take a sketch of the Arazzi rooms for 
Bivaux, for I recollected them ; and so — and so, you 
see — you know now why I begin to believe in fate. 

Dorothy. I really do not. You say your &iend 
would have died if you had stayed at home ; so there 
can't be any fete at all — only a rigmarole contradictory 
set of chances. 

Sir Oscar. That is very unkind ; I only meant 
that things go like that. As I set off to see him die, 
be didn't die ; if I had stayed at home, he would have 
died inevitably, so that I should have been full of self- 
reproach all the rest of my days. I believe in fete, 
though you refuse to see its hand. 

Dorothy. I cannot see anything except a natural 
sequence of circumstances. 

Svr OsQar, Well, but why is it that one ' sequence 
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of circumstances ' leaves a man just where he was be- 
fore, and another alters everything and brings him 
across somebody who changes the face of things fcr 
him? 

Dorothy (with a little embarrassment). A custode^ 

' for instance, who keeps one without luncheon and makes 

one late for dinner 1 Well, it is to be hoped he is not 

met with every day. You must be very hungry. Sir 

Oscar. 

8vr Oscar. I am, I grant; but it don't matter; we 
were awfully hungry at times in Egypt. The cook was 
all there, but the food wasn't. Here we are like those 
poor brutes that the Chinese kill by hanging them up 
in a cage in sight of a meat-shop. There is food all 
round us in Florence, but we can't get at it. There is 
a kind of scent of dinner in the air, isn't there ? 

Dorothy. I hardly perceive it. Do you hear the 
nightingales in Boboli ? 

Sir Oscar, Ah 1 you see that is the difference be- 
tween our ages. Sunset to you suggests nightingales, 
and to me dinner. 

Dorothy. But you must hear the nightingales. 
Listen ! 

Sir Oscar. Very pretty. Where are they ? 

Dorothy. In Boboli, the gardens yonder. Are your 
gardens at Bivaux equal to ours, with their dark ilexes 
and their moss-grown marbles ? 

Sir Oscar. They are another sort of garden al- 
together. Italian gardens are meant for moonlight 



ni Romeo and Juliet, and perhaps a dagger 

glisteniog eomewhere under the white lilies ; ours i 
made rather for sunny afternoons and lawn-tenniB, and 
tea in Worcester cups, and Kate Qreenawsy's little 
girls, and all kinds of dgars. There is an old I>utch 
garden though at Rivaux, very prim and ahadj, and fiill 
of sweet-scented Bowers, which might please jou, and 
where ;ou woold sit under clipped walls of box and read 
old Herrick. Do you think you will come to England 
this year? 

Dorothy. This year I we never go there or anywhere. 
I have never even seen England. I was bom here. 

Sir Oscar. Florence has been always a fortunate 
city I I should be so gUd if you and your mother would 
come to Bivanz. I have lots of ladies who honour me 
there. 

Dorothy (laughs a little). Fancy me in my grey 
gown amongst a number of grand people. Do you 
know I have never been to a party of any kind in all 
my life, nor to any theatre, even though we are in the 
land of Mimi ? 

Sir Oscar, How delightful ! How I should like to 
be the first to drive you down the Champa Elysees at 
the retour du Bois, or take you on a Saturday to 
Hurlingham or Eanelagh, and to the opera afterwards ! 
I wonder if it would strike you as bewilderingly 
enchanting or preposterously absurd I Sometimes the 
whole thing seems to me the hugest farce under the 
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Dorothy, Listen! (the nightingales sing louder 
in the gardens on the other aide of the court below), 

Si/r Oscar. The last nightingales I heard were at 
Marlow. We had sailed down the river and dined ; 
they chaffed me ahout going out to Egypt, said I and 
my charger should sink overhead down in the sand, like 
the Master of Eavenswood, you know. What trash 
we all talked ; and when we were a minute silent there 
was the shouting of the birds — for they do shout, you 
know — and little Nessie Hamilton vowed that Nilsson 
wasn't a patch on them. {Ts silent thinking.) What a 
beast I am to speak of Nessie Hamilton to her — ^to be 
sure it don't hurt her, she don't know what brutes we 
were at Marlow that night while the nightingales sang 
on through it all just outside the windows. How pretty 
she looks I the little grey frock is enchanting, it makes 
her look as if she had dressed up as a boy-monk for a 
freak. These dusky rooms with all their tapestries, 
and just that fair curly hair in the midst of them, and 
the birds trilling away outside — it's much better than 
Marlow ; it's a scene out of some old drama of Mas- 
singer or Ford. How reverent she looks as she listens ; 
she has the face of a girl at prayer. I should like her 
to think of me in her prayers. Somehow one fancies 
it would do one good, if there be really anything better 
than this life. 

[The big bell of 8. Maria dei Fiori rings for the 
Ave Maria. 

Dorothy (rising with agitation). That is the 
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I and they do not come 1 What shall I do ? 

Whatever will my mothet think ? Can we make no 
one hear? 

Sir Oacar. Won't the nightingales console you ? 

Dorothy. Oh, pray do not make a jest of it 1 Only 
think how wretched my mother will be, expecting me 
boor afler hour — I am never later than five — and 
Dobody is with her but our stupid Teresina ; and tbey 
do not dream I am here, beoanae I went out to paint in 
the Spanieb cloister and came here instead because the 
church was shut up. Oh, cannot you make them bear ? 
Do oall — shout out — as if you were telling the Life 
Ouardfl to charge I 

8vF Oacar. 1 will do my very best. I do shout a 
good deal, especially on a field-day, and still more 
when my yacht's shipping heavy seas and the skipper's 
a duffer; here goes. 

l_Lean3 out of the vmuUno and hcUloos ; there is 
no reaponae aavefrom an echo. 

Dorothy (in despair). No one hears 1 Oh, horf 
terrible it is I What ever can I do ? 

Sir Oscar. I fear there is nothing to be done. I 
would get down the wall somehow or another, but 
these confounded French windows — French windows 
in an Italian palace! — are to^ narrow for me to 
squeeze through them; you see, unluckily, I'm the 
big Life-guardsman of Punch's pictures. If I only 
knew what to do I I'm afraid I must bore you 
horribly. 
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Dorothy. Oh, no I you are so kind, and I am so 
selfish. I forget how you must want your dinner. 

Sir Oscar. That is a minor ill ; I have been 
hungry ere now and have survived it. What concerns 
me is the worry for yourself and your mother at home. 
Of course it will end all right ; we are not shut up 
here to endure the fete of the Ugolini ; somebody will 
come some time ; but meantime you must be beginning 
to hate the sight of me. 

Dorothy {naivdy). No, indeed, you have made me 
forget the time ; you have been very kind. I should 
feel much more frightened if I were alone. 

Sir Oscar (to himself). How sweetly she says that 1 
and not an idea of any suspicion of me. Good heavens I 
what capital Nessie Hamilton, or any of them, would 
have made out of this as a * situation.' What affected 
fears, what nasty modesties^ what suggestive attitudes 
they would have got out of it 1 This child only thinks 
that her mother is crying at home^ and that I want my 
dinner. {He makes the tour of the three apartments 
which are openj and returns.) I have tried to force 
each of the doors^ but they defy me. There is no exit 
of any sort possible. What can I do ? You know the 
place. Command me. I will do the possible and the 
impossible. 

Dorothy {growvng pale). I think there is nothing 
you can do, as you can make no one hear. It is quite 
inexplicable. The man must have drunk too^ much 
and g')ne to sleep — and it is nearly dark. 



. car. How these nigLtiogales do go on; 

tbeir little voices penetrate where mine is lost — the 
superior power of swertness over volmne. It looks 
darker here than it is outside, because of all these 
tapestriea. To think yoo have had nothing to eat all 
day I 

Dorothy, I do not mind that ; I ofteo eat nothing 
all day. Would you like to smoke ? I think you said 
you had cigars. 

Sir Oscar. No, thanks ; I dtmt care about it It 
would only bother you. 

Dorothy. Indeed, no ; I do not mind. Yon say if 
you smoke you feel less hungry. 

Sir Oaear. Well, ni go and light up in Uie next 
room to show yon how I appreciate your kindness. 
{He goes and amokea and reflects.) On my honour, if 
there be such a thing as love at first sight, I am in 
love ! After all, what could one find better than Tom 
ClaremoQt*s daughter? He was the finest fellow that 
ever lived ; beggared himself for sake of being honest 
to his Church and loyal to hia opinions ; he was a 
scholar and a gentleman, every inch of him. If Tve 
anything decent in me, it is to Claremont that I owe 
it. I was a horrid little spoilt bumptious ass when I 
went to him, and he made a mau of me. If I fell away 
from his teachings afterwards it was nobody's fault but 
my own. She's infinitely charming, she is so utterly 
jnnocent, and yet you can see she could hold her own 
very bravely. What a pretty voice too! and what a 
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complexion, like a roseleaf I After all, Piver can't give 
them anything that looks like the real thing. I wonder 
what she would say if she were told I thought of her 
seriously — box my ears, I fancy. It sounds awfully 
ridiculous, when I've been afraid of being caught by 
women ever since I was twenty, and when I've seen her 
just a few hours ago in these rooms ; but I think one 
might do worse. I'd always an idea of finding some- 
body out of the common run ; I'm dead sick of all our 
women, they are so terribly alike; and then, one 
knows those girls would marry the devil himself if he 
made good settlements. Now, this one I believe would 
go on painting linen to the end of her days rather than 
sell herself. What immense fun it would be to show 
her the world ; I am sure she's got it in her to enjoy 
herself; shut up with a blind mother, and forced to 
drudge in galleries for her livelihood, she must be like 
a bird in a cage. If one had her with one, and just 
took her to Paris, and gave Worth carte blanche^ what 
a picture she'd be in a month I and it would do one 
good to hear her laugh ; yet I think she'd hate it all, 
and like. to get to the greenery and the roses down at 
Rivaux — at least, I fancy so. I fancy she'd always like 
the country best, and perhaps she'd like riding, she's 
the figure that ought to ride well. Good heavens I to 
be tied down here in the heat, painting saints and 
goddesses and landscapes on cloth for a lot of dealers 
and Yankees I It is atrocious I Andromeda and the 
rock was nothing to it. And so brave and so quiet and 

u 
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M> grat m glie b about it ! and only tbinkfog of ber 
mother, sever a bit of herself. It seems a shame to 
make lore to ber abut up altme with me ma she is, it 
would only firighten her; «nd it's growing dark as 
pitch. It will be very horrid for her ; one must not 
say aaytbiog that would Bcare ber ; it would be too 
unfair. {H6 Qvrovst fA« and of the cigarette in a eomery 
and looks airmmd the room.) If only one could find 
a bit of light it would comfbrt her ; it's odious for her, 
poor child, to be alone with a stranger like this. If 
slie weren't so unsuspiciouB she would think I'd bribed 
the o^l8tode. {Sees on a marUe oonaole an efu2 of waae 
candle ; takes it aiid goes to her.) Here's an atom of 
wax candle ; I found it in that inner room. Ill try and 
light it, though I've only fusees, and stick it in one 
of those candelabra; it will be better than nothing. 
Perhaps they will see a light in those windows, and 
come up, some of them. There I A feeble illumina- 
tion, but still it will serve to keep ghosts away. If 
they imprison people here they ought to leave a lamp 
or two and something in the cupboard to eat. Pray 
don't be alarmed at — at — about anything. Miss Clare- 
mont. I'll go in the farthest room, if you like, and you 

can pile the furniture between ua 

Dorothy {simply). Why should I do that ? I 
should be more alarmed if I were alone. I am a little 
— just a little — afraid of being in the dark. My father 
was always angry with me for being so; he said it 
was to distrust Nature, to limit the power of God ; of 
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course it is if one reason about it; but one can't 
always reason ; at least, I can't. 

&vr Oacwr. No pretty woman ever should I Don't 
be angry with me. It slipped out unawares. You see, 
it was such a natural reply to you. {Tkmka to hi/mself.) 
You are adorable I It never enters your head that I 
might be a brute to you. On my soul, I will be the 
lion to your Una. I don't think I've led a very decent 
life ; but no old woman could be more careful of you 
than I will be. Only there will be the mischief to pay 
if we do stay here all night and the gossips get hold of 
my name in the morning. They will damn you, poor 
child, for all the rest of your days. The world don't 
believe in Una. What a blackguard world it is! 
(Alovd.) Hark at your nightingales 1 Did yom: father 
ever recite to you Ford's * Lutist and Nightingale ? ' 
I almost think it is the finest poem in the English 
language. 

Dorothy. It is very beautiful — I know it by heart. 
Only there is one fault in all the poets when they write 
of nightingales. They speak of her as sad. Now, it is 
he who is most joyous. 

Sir Oscar. To be sure ; you are quite right. That 
blunder comes from iEdon I Hark at them I What a. 
flood of song 1 What rivalry 1 

Dorothy. Do they sing like that in England ? 

Sia* Oscar. I think not. 

Dorothy. Perhaps in England they cannot see their 
notes ; there are no fireflies to light them I (^She meets 
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hia j/laiivn, and colours and looks away.) Tell me all 
about Egypt ; that will pass the time. I am bo foud 
of stories ; my &ther used to tell me so many. 

Sir OBoar. Ah, I havent your &ther'B talent. Tve 
talked what yoa call bad Engligh so many yean that 
I've lost all power of speaking in the aoH of language 
you like. I can tell you what I saw myself, but I'm 
afraid I shall tell it HI. The thiog tiiat hart me most 
was the death of poor Black Douglas, my beet botse ; I 
bred him myself at Bivauz six years ^o; an Arab 
stabbed him, in a thicket of reeds, and he carried me 
five miles home, to oamp, with the knife sticking in 
him, and then dropped. 

IHe tella her about Egypt far half <m hour ; the 
bella sound half-pa^t eight; it grows dark 
outside ; the candle buj-Tis low. 

Sir Oscar {aloud). That fellow hasn't twenty 
minutes more life ia him ; perhaps there are some other 
bits of wax somewhere. Kassassin, do you say ? Oh, 
no, it wasn't anything wonderful ; it was a m^Ue ; we 
cut and tbruat and charged and recharged, but we 
didn't know very well what we were doing. It ia always 
so with us English, you know ; we go into the thing as 
if it were polo, and we get out of it, God knows bow. 
I wish we could get out of this for your sake ; you 
begin to look so fired. It's quite shocking for you to 
have gone all day on those two buns, and not even a 
drop of water. 

J)orothy. If I could let my mother know I am 
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eafe I She will imagine every dreadful accident under 
the sun, and they will never think to come here — at 
least, I fear not. 

Sir Oscar. Perhaps they may, later on ; I always 
fancied there was nothing money couldn't do for one, 
but this is certainly a facer. {He thinks.) I should like 
to tell her all I think of her ; but I suppose it would 
be brutal when she is shut up like this; it might 
frighten her, she wouldn't understand. On my honour, 
I never felt so inclined to marry a woman before 1 but 
she might be frightened or angry ; she can't get away 
from me ; it won't do to embarrass her. It's likely 
•enough we shan't get out till morning; it will be 
awfully cruel for her. What a tale they'd make of it 
in the clubs if it were to get wind ; I suppose they'd 
chaff me and call me Scipio for the rest of my 
days. 

Dorothy (with distress). How can they possibly 
treat me like this 1 — they know me so well, I come here 
so continually. Of course it is not like the galleries, 
which they must close ; but still they ought to shut up 
the palace at sunset. 

Sir Osca/r. They have forgotten this particular 
comer of it. Pray don't fret ; if I could get them to 
come by breaking my neck I assure you I wouldn't 
hesitate a minute ; but when I can't get out of any one 
of the windows 1 — there are moments, and these are 
one of them, in which one feels that it may occasionally 
be better to be a midge than a giant. 



If you could get out of the windows you 
wmld do nothing; they are an immcDse height. 

Sir Oacar, I would chance it for your Bake. 

Dorothy (amitingy Or — ^to dine ? 

Sir Otear. That is veiy cmeL Have I shoim any 
remembrance that I tnve not dined? Indeed, after 
that cigarette whiefa you bo kindly allowed me, I am 
qoite le&eriied body and §pirit. But that you should 
not even have a glaas of water dietresaeB me infinitely. 

Dorothy {the teara eommg to her eyea). Oh, all 
that does not matter in the least. It is to think how 
unhappy my poor mother must be I And you know 
everything is bo much worse to those who are blind. 
They feel they can do nothing. 

Si/r Oscar {moves restUaely). Pray, pray, don't ory. 
I never can stand seeing a woman cry. I know it's awful 
tor you, and one feels such a fool not to be able to do 
Bometbing. Perhaps I could smash the door if I put 
my shoulder to it. Shall I try ? 

Dorothy, No, I think you could not move it; 
these doors are so strong ; and they would put you in 
prison afterwards. 

^r Oscar. I would chance that. If it won't 
fnghten you 111 try if I can't smash the panels in ; Tm 
about as strong as most men. I see nothing else for it. 
Here goes I 

Dorothy. Oh I pray don't ; you may hurt yourself, 
and they will be so angry. 

Sir Oscar {smiling). My dear, Fm more likely to 
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hurt the walL The worst of it is, that these things 
they made in the dark ages are so confoundedly well 
made that they'd almost resist artillery. If it were a 
door in my house in London, we'd send it flying into 
splinters in two seconds. Stand out of the way and 
let me have a try before the candle goes out ; you won't 
mind my taking my coat off? Why, how pale you are I 
Do you think the thing will tumble on me like the 
gates of Gtiza ? Pray don't be frightened. I thought 
you were such a cool courageous little lady. I assure 
you the only damage done will be to these very hand- 
some panels, and money will repair that. Now, see 
here, I am going to try. If I fail, you will be no worse 
ofif; if I succeed, you can run away as soon as the 
door's down, and they'll never know that you have been 
shut up here with me, don't you see ? {Thvnka^ What 
an innocent it is I She don't dream that people might 
say horrid things ! Here is the real innocence — Una's 
innocence — ^too pure even to imagine evil, and knowing 
no fear. I always wished to find that sort of thing, but 
I thought it was like the four-leaved shamrock I {Aloud^ 
Will you please stand out of the way and hold that 
candle while I try ? Here goes ! 

\PuiH his ahouldeT to the door; heaves and 

pvshea vainly for ten minutes; pauses to 

take breath. 

Dorothy (with clasped hands). Oh I pray do not 

try to do it, you will hurt yourself; you must be 

bruised and strained already ; and if you did knock it 




dowL uld put you in the Bargello. You know ' 

tbie is the king's palace 1 

Sir Oscar (laughing). They won't behead me; 
perhaps they'll behead the cuatode. Don't think I'm 
going to give in ; 1 haven't got safe out of Egypt only 
to go down before a wooden door, (ffc tries again; 
and sends the panda flying in vplimiera.') There! 
I knew I should beat the confounded thing. Kow yoa 
are free, niy bonny bird. Will you run down the stairs 
and leave me here, or do you prefer that I should go 
and call them ? 

Dorothy. Ob, how strong you are t How beautiful 
to be as strong as that I 

Sir Oscar (smUvtig). Hercules always winn by a 
bead with you ladies. That unhappy door I it is only 
good to split up for matches ; but I know all the Boyal 
}iou3ehold ; they'll make it right. Why, you are paler 
than you were before I What is the matter ? 

Dorothy {gathering v/p her colours and brushes). 
I am only so glad, and it seems bo wonderful to be as 
strong as you are I You rent the door as I should 
paper. 

Sir Oscar. Not quite ; it took me fifteen minutes. 
Don't be in such a tremendous hurry. I — I — want to 
ask you sometJiing. 

Dorothy. I cannot wait a moment, indeed I cannot. 
I shall run all the way home. It must be nearly nine 
o'clock. Think of mamma 1 

Sir Oscar. Yes ; but I want a word, just a word, 
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with you first before anyone comes upstairs. Tbey 
must have heard that row down below. Do wait one 
second; you can run off afterwards as soon as you 
please ; but I must say it if I die for it. Half a day 
like this counts more than half a year, don't you think 
so ? I don't know what you feel about me ; I can't 
hope that you feel anything ; but what I feel is just 
this — ^you please me more than any woman that ever 
lived. Will you come and live at Bivaux ? By Q-eorge, 
there is the candle gone out I well, it served our time. 
My dear, don't be frightened ; give me your hand ; we 
will feel our way downstairs. But before we go out do 
answer me. 

Dorothy (agitated). It is quite dark ! 

Sir Oaca/r. It is quite dark ; but the nightingales 
find their tongues in the darkness, and so can you. 

Dorothy. We must speak to the custode. 

Sir Oscar. We must certainly speak to the custode 
— ^at least, I will, and forcibly — but first please speak 
to me. Of course you know very little about me, but 
your mother shall know everything. All you have to 
do, my dear, is to tell me you don't dislike me I 

Dorothy. Dislike you ? 

Sir Oaca/r. May I take you home ? 

Dorothy {va a whisper). If you wish* 
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ROMANCE AND REALISM. 

I WILL not give the names of the persons concerned 
in the following story, but I vouch for its absolute 
truth. Indeed, the little drama has been acted within 
a stone's throw of my gates. A cantatrice of obscure 
position had a lover in a G-enoese gentleman, who not 
only had many claims on her fidelity by reason of his 
devotion to her, but also by the education which he had 
had her given when a poor girl, and the liberality which 
he had shown to her family ; nevertheless, telle est la 
femme, she betrayed this generous lover, and carried 
on an intrigue with a young noble of the neighbour- 
hood, a youth much younger than herself and very 
rich. For some time the Genoese gentleman, only 
able to visit her at intervals in the Tuscan village 
where she lived, was without much difficulty deceived ; 
and when he did see the yoimg noble, was assured that 
he was a relation of his dama. At last, however, his 
suspicions were fully aroused ; instead of going back to 
Genoa he one day unexpectedly returned, and had full 
proofs of the worthlessness of his siren. Furious to be 
thus canzonato by a creature whom he had too in- 
genuously adored, he pursued his rival to his villa, and, 
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fiuling to provoke him to a duel, ewore that he would 
kill him. The Corahineera interrening, he found him- 
self deprived of his just vengeance, and, in the madness 
of his despair and agony, shot himself b; the river's 
dde, whUe his Pithless mistren jeered at him from her 
open window in the lovely stillneBs of the moonlit 
September eve. This was bat a few nights ago ; he is 
not dead, bat still lies in great peril In a cottage near 
where he fell. The sympathy of tlie whole roral popu- 
lation is with this man, who at least knew how to love 
and how to avenge dishonour. The village populace 
were with trouble prevented from lynching his wortiiless 
dama ; and the veteran Brigadier of the Guard wept 
like a child at the &ta of this viUima cHamore. 
This is only one out of a thousand tragedies which 
yearly occur in this, the home of Homeo and Glulietta, 
where love ia not a dead letter. Why are not those 
who can love and suffer thus as deserving of portrayal 
in fiction aa the epicene beings who know no woes but 
a passing hysteria of conscience or a disillusion before 
the melting of a foggy and impalpable ideal ? Because 
passion has never touched with its fire and its glory the 
prim life of the sesthetic prig, or the rotund Philistine, 
it is not for that reason perished off the face of the 
earth. It exists in the same force and the same fervour 
as in the days of Othello and Stradella ; and, I confess, 
seems to me much more fitly a subject for the novelist 
or the dramatist than the fictitious ' realism ' of the 
spineless commonplace. After all, there is no more 
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vivid reality than love. The Genoese lover lying here 
now shot through the chest by his own hand, because 
his generous faith has been deceived by a heartless 
mistress, is every whit as ^ real ' as the British prig 
going to his aesthetic afternoon teas or the British 
Philistine driving in an omnibus ; therefore his story 
or its similitude presented in fiction would be as legiti- 
mate a centre of interest as Anthony Trollope's gossip- 
ing bishops or Henry James's heroines perplexed by a 
plethora or a paucity of proposals. The Tuscan vil- 
lagers sorrowing by his bedside see nothing strange 
or unusual in a man of twenty-five years old giving 
up his life for love ; but were it embodied in a ro- 
mance that were printed and published, the English 
reviewer would find his history * sensational * or pro- 
nounce it impossible. I remember when George Law- 
rence was told that the end of * Sword and Gown ' was 
improbable, he answered, * Improbable 1 Oh, very 
likely ; only, you see, it was true.' 

The itemeUement vrai is as real as the infiniment 
petit. It may be well that there should exist painters 
of the latter as it may be well that there should exist 
carvers of cherry-stones, and men who give ten years of 
their existence to the production of a ladybird in ivory. 
But the Vatican Hermes is as ^ real ' as the Japanese 
netzk^, and the dome of St. Peter's is as real as the 
p^asometer of East London ; and I presume that the 
fact can hardly be disputed if I even assert that the 
passion fiower is as real as the potato! I have, I 



believe,' Bometimea been accused of writing 'fairy 
stories * ; but is not life itself very often a fairy Etorj, 
if too often, alas I one in whiolL the evil geniua pre- 
ponderates, and the wisliin^ cap is foolishly used by 
the unwise? To some of us, at least, a dreary and 
insipid story of an uneventful and unimpassioned life 
eeems much more 'unreal' (i^., unlike our own 
experiences) than the more romantic narrative con- 
ceived by the wildest fimoy. To many of us — to my- 
self, I confess, among the number — the world seems a 
marvellous union of tragedy and comedy, which run 
side by side like twin children ; like a ' web of Tyrian 
looms ' with the gold threads crossing and recrossing 
on the dupky purple of its intricate meshes. But there 
are, no doubt, a number of good and tiresome people 
to whom it seems only a Quaker mute, a suit of home- 
spun, a length of huckaback ; they judge by what they 
have known themselves. How is one to persuade them 
that their knowledge is not the measure of the world? 
The amorous, magnificent, heroic life of Skobeleff 
would, no doubt, seem incredible to the Loudon litt^a- 
teur with his prim domesticities bound up in a duo- 
decimo suburban villa, papered by Morris, or the rural 
clergyman solemnly pacing his treadmill of weekly 
monotonies ; but Michael SkobeleEf was just as 'real' 
as are the modem Puff and Wormwood going up and 
down in their underground railway trains, or the 
Eeverend Crawleys surrounded with their olive branches 
in muddy midland villages. 
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At this moment, fighting for the French flag at 
Tonquin, is a young man, the fame of whose now, de 
plume (were I to give it here) would be at once recog- 
nised as that of one of the great masters of French 
fiction ; this gallant sailor is also a great musician and 
an admirable artist, and he may very likely die in a 
barbarous country (as Henri Eividre died), burying 
with him bis genius, his youth, and his marvellous and 
multitudinous powers. Well, is not this man every 
whit as * real * as Mr. Precisian Dulle, passing his life 
between a Civil Service desk and a house in South 
Kensington, or Mr. Smalle Joker, penning his blameless 
fiction, which * never brings a blush on the cheek,' &c., 
with his six daughters playing lawn-tennis in his back 
garden, and his physical and mental vision limited to 
the chimney pots ? 

No doubt, all the world over character creates 
circumstance ; and the tortoise is not to blame if it 
cannot leap, only it need not disbelieve in the grey- 
hound and the horse. No doubt ^ adventures are to 
the adventurous ' in the most extended sense of the 
word ; and romantic and brilliant lives will not fall to 
the lot of the dull and the mediocre. But such lives 
exist, nevertheless, and it is not true that a pale 
uniformity extends like a pall over the whole of the 
human race. Every one, certainly, is not beautiful, 
but there are very beautiful people ; and it is legiti- 
mate to describe beauty in fiction as it is legitimate 
to depict it in painting or reproduce it in sculpture. 

z 
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Everj v^w oes not possess a great or beautiful bouse, 
but many people do. Why is not the palace aa fit a 
subject for description as the hovel, or the ' com- 
modious dwelling * of advertiaing agents ? A Meod of 
mine never giree a reception without having l,500fl 
worth of wax candles lighted in his room ; is he not as 
' real ' as Jones or Brown whose booeemaid li^ts his 
single gasalier ? A little while ago I said to a well- 
known diplomatist, who is also a great virtuoso and a 
great artist, and who has also a most romantic personal 
history, ' If you were " put in a book," as people say, 
nobody would believe in you.' Let me b^ to be dis- 
tinctly undnstood; I do not object to realism in 
fiction ; what I object to is the limitation of realism 
in fiction to what is commonplace, tedious, and bald — 
to the habit, in a word, of insisting that the potato is 
real and that the passion-flower is not. A novel is not 
necessarily any the more like real life because it is a 
story about nothing, leading to nowhere, which might 
meander oo through half a century for any climaz that 
it ever reaches. It is not correct to call this kind of 
writing miniature painting; the miniature may re- 
present the hero as well as the infant, the court bvuty 
as well as the white-coiffed peasant ; on its few inches 
of ivory the miniature has borne the mature features of 
Napoleon as well as the baby face of the Roi de Rome. 
This pseudo -realistic literature, on the contrary, is 
rather similar to those small Dutch carvings in bone, 
which somewhat clumsily imitate the Japanese netzk^ 
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in ivory. When a novel is vapid, tedious, without any 
originality of circumstance or of character, and in- 
capable of issuing out of one dead level of common- 
place, it is very easy to praise it as * natural,' but it 
does not in the least follow that it is so. The realistic 
novels of France are very fine of their kind, because 
they are not afraid to grapple with vice and depravity 
in its worst form ; but the realistic novel of English or 
English-writing authors is no more real than the faded 
daguerreotypes of our grandmothers, where all the 
features are blurred into one indistinct brown cloud of 
shadow. I cannot suppose that my own experiences 
can be wholly exceptional ones, yet I have known very 
handsome people, I have known very fine charpcteis, I 
have also known some very wicked ones, and I have 
also known many circumstances so romantic that were 
they described in fiction, they would be ridiculed as 
exaggerated and impossible; in real life there are 
coincidences so startling, mysteries so singular, des- 
tinies so strange, that no wise novelist could venture to 
portray them for fear of making his work appear too 
bizarre and too melodramatic. That * truth is stranger 
than fiction ' is found at every turn in the world. The 
sunset on the Alps is as ^ real ' as a Dutch cheese on a 
wooden platter ; but the painter of the former will 
always be considered an idealist and the painter of the 
latter a realist. Again, if there be one thing more 
than another that is the most conspicuous note of our 
century, it is the number of great fortunes which are 
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poasessea lu it ; the extreme luxury and splendour (A 
life in general, the self-indulgence and feverishnesa of 
society, the grace and ennui of existence. To deeciibe 
great riches in a novel is surely therefore as legitimate 
as to describe middle-class competence, or the harsbnees 
of abeolut« poverty; the former has quite as mooh 
effect on the times as the latter, and infinitely more 
effect on the manners. Dunrobin or Belvoir, Ch^ 
Donfeaox, or the Trostberg, is surely as ' real * as 
Westboume Grove and Clapham, as Belleville or the 
crowded Trattnerhof; therefore, why is not a great 
house, similar to any one of the many great hoases 
that exist in Europe, as legitimate a ven.u« for the 
action of a romance, as a doctor's house in a square or 
a grocer's villa in the bavMeue ? 

A lecturer in the north of England, lectoring on 
my novels, remarked with naivetS and incredulity on 
the number of reeidences assigned in ' Moiha ' to Prince 
Zouroff. Now, had the lecturer taken the trouble to 
inquire of anyone conversant with the world, he would 
have learned that most great persons of all nationalities 
have three or four different residences at the least, and 
that a Russian noble is invariably extravagant in these 
matters. Indeed, is it ever possible to over-colour in 
fiction the expenditure and self-indulgence of what we 
call society in this day ? The influences of the Second 
Empire are still with us all over Europe, but in English 
literature this is neither accurately traced nor truthfully 
acknowledged. The world is not exclusively composed 
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of the English middle class, varied with a few American 
young ladies. Would it not be well if lecturers or 
reviewers, before calling everything which seems strange 
to themselves unreal or unnatural, were visited with a 
wholesome doubt as to whether it might not be their 
own experiences which were limited? Allow me to 
conclude with a repetition of a passage which I wrote 
some years ago, and which is pertinent to this sub- 
ject ;— 

^ When the soldier dies at his post, unhonoiured and 
unpitied, and out of sheer duty, is that unreal because 
it is noble ? When the sister of charity hides her 
youth and her sex under a grey shroud, and gives up 
her whole life to woe and solitude, to sickness and pain, 
is that unreal because it is wonderful ? A man paints 
a spluttering candle, a greasy cloth, a mouldy cheese, a 
pewter can ; ** How real 1 ^ thej cry. If he paints the 
spirituality of dawn, the light of the summer sea, the 
flame of arctic lights, of tropic woods, they ai^e called 
unreal, though they exist no less than the candle and 
cloth, the cheese and the can. Buy Bias is now con- 
denmed as unreal because the lovers kill themselves ; 
the realists forget that there are lovers still to whom 
that death would be possible, would be preferable, to 
low intrigue and yet more lowering falsehood. They 
can only see the mouldy cheese, they cannot see the 
sunrise glory. All that is heroic, all that is sublime, 
impersonal, or glorious, is derided as unreal. It is a 
dreary creed* It will make a dreary world. Is not 
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my Venetian glass with its iridescent hues of opal as 
real every whit as your pot of pewter ? Yet the time 
is coming when every one, morally and meotally at 
least, will be allowed no other than a pewter pot to 
drink oat o^ nnder paia of being " writ down an ass " 
^-or worse. It is a dreary prospect.' 

I put these words into the lips of Corrize ; and, by- 
the-by, will anyone be good enough to tell me why 
Corrdze has been considered an ' impossible' character 
in a century which has known Mario, Marcheee di 
Candia, and seen the women of Paris mad for a smile 
from Capoul ? 
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Crown 8vo. c'.oth, Ox. each. 
Social England under the 

gency. With (K) inustnition<. 
Florisel's Folly: The Story of Ceo rg is 

IV. and Mrs. I'ITZJIERIJEKX. With 13 

Illustrations. 



CIIAT'rO Z^ IVLVDVS, PVnUSIiK/iS, 



BRAYSHAW.J. DODSWORTH). 

- -Slum silhouettes: m ni<!UiL»iidui 
l-i:c. Ciif.vii .SVM. c nib. ^v. td. 




BRKillT (KLOKHNCH). - A Uirl 

Capitalist. <.'r«i\vn Hvo. iloth. u^._ 

BRILLAIVSAVARIN. — Ciastfo- 
nomy a% a Fine Art. Tran'^utid b' 
K. K. AxPlKstix. I'.ist Sv«>. hall cl.. ?c. " 

BRYDHN (II. A J. -An Exiled 

Scot. With I'louti^pCc by J. .s 
CKomptox. K I. triWi! Kvo, cimMi. 7.. UJ 

BRYIKjHS (IIAR()LD>. — Uncle 

5ain at Home. \V:!!i m I:lustiation-> 
r«»sl J«vi'. lilu^'iutoil l« »;ir J.-, 2s.; c <»tl 
l.ni:\ .'-. «• •. 

BUCHANAN (ROBHRO, Poems 

and Novels bv. 
The Complete Poetical Works o' 
Robert Buchanan. 2 Vok.. ciowi. 
Svii, huckrani. w.lii ruiiiait l-iontispk-ce 
tu c:icli ViuuiP.c. lis. 

Ciown 8v«», ili.th, .<%. './. each : post 8vo. 

il!u<itr.itc(l boauls, j». each. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. With u liiustra- 

ti )!:^ I'v V, !;.\KX.\ivi». 
Lady Kilpatrick. 
The Martyrdom cf Madeline. 
Ijove Me for JBver. 
Annan Water. | Foxglove Manor. 
The New Abelard. 1 Rachel Dene. 
Matt: A Storv of a Caravan. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 
Woman and the Man. 

Crown 8v.>, clo'h. ^^. (•/. ca«.h. 
Red and White Heather. 
Andromeda. 

I'oi'lT.AK Kniiioxs.'nK'«.liiitn 8vo. CJ. each. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
God and the Man. 

The Charlatan. Iiv K«M:i:r«TBrcnAXAX 
.lucl II K\kY MikraV. Cniwn 8vo, cl>lb. 
with Frontispiece by T. H. K(>Bix«iOX. 
3«. '•:/. : post Sv«», ilhistiatid noarcK 2c, 

BURCjKSS ((iKLETT) and WILL 

i RVV IN.-. The Picaroons : A San 
Francisco Ni8:ht'8 i^ntertainment. 

Crmn Hvd. doth, ^s. M. 

BURNS ( ROBERT).— The Cot- 
ter's .Saturday Night. With Illustra- 
tions bv A. S. Hovi). Fcap. 4!(). c!.. Os. net, 

BURTON" (ROBERT). —The 

Anatomy of Melancholy. Dcniy »vo, 
clolh. 7*. (>,i. 
Melancholy Anatomised. An 

Abridgment of l{rRi«»x's AXATOMY. 
Post 8vo, half-clnth. 2?. (u/. 

CAMERON (Commahderv. 

LOVETT). -- The Cruise of the 
* Black Prince * Privateer. Post 8vo, 
picture b»)ards, 2s, 

CAMPBELL (A." CiODRicyT-^A 
, Daughter of France, Cr. 8vo, cl., 0^. 



CAINE (HALL\ Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, (.loth. 3>-. 6c/. each ; post 8iro, 
illustrated b(>ards, 2s. each ; cluth limp, 
2v. (li. ea%h. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hatfar. | The Deemster. 

A)s'> I.inRAKY Kdiik^ns of the three novda. 
iToun Svo. cloth. Of. each : ClIKAP POPU- 
LAR Ki»n i< »xs medium Svo.portrait cover, 
fhf. rach : and the Fixe Paper Editign 
of The Deemster, pott 8vo, cloth, 
ililt t«>p, 2c.nft ; leather. gilt edges. 31. net 

CANADA (Greater) : The Past, 

Present, and Future of the Canadian 
• North -West, liy E. B. Osborn, B.A. 
W ilh a Map. CrrAvn Rvo. cloth. 3*. 6rf. 

CAPTAIN ~ COKINET, Soldier 

of the Empire. Edited bv Lorboasi 
Lakciiky. and Tranilatcd by Kirs. CAREY. 
_\Vith 100 Illusts . Or. 8vo. cloth. 3*. 6rf. 

CARLYLE (THOMAS).— On the 

_ Choice o f Booics. Post 8vo. cloth. is.6d , 

CARRUTH (HAYDEN). — The 

Adventures of Jones. With 17 lUus- 
trations. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, is. s 

Cl«> th. IS. f'd. 

CHAMBERS (ROBERT W.), 

stories of Paris Life by. 

The King In Yellow. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, j(f. (ij. : fcap. 8 vo, cloth limp, is.ftd. 

In the Quarter. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, ai. 6rf, 

CHAPMAN'S (QEORQE) Works. 

V(j1. I.. Plays Complete, including the 
D<'Ubtful Ones. — Vol. II., Poems and 
Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C 
SwiXRL'KXE.— Vol. IIL Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols, 
crown 8v.>. cl oth. 35. dd. each. 

CHAPPLE"(J. M.).— The Minor 

Chord. Crow n 8v o. cloth 35. td . 

CHAUCER ifbr Children : A Gol- 
den Key. ByMrs. H.R.Ha\vkis. With 
K Colsurcd Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Ci-own 4I0. cloth, 3.T. 6d. 
Chaucer for Schools. With the Story 
cif hs Times and his Work. By Mrs. 
II. K. Haweis. With Frontispiece. 
l)cm\|_8vo, cloth. 2s . 6d. 

CHEiSS, TheXaw5 and Practice 

of. With an Analysis of the Openinj^. 
hy Howard Stauxton. Edited by 
K. B. WoRMAi.D. Crown 8vo. cleth. 5*. 

The Minor Tactics of Chess s A 
Treatise on the Deployment of the 
Forces in obedience to Stratcf*ic Principle. 
By F. K. YouxG and E. C Howell. 
Fcap Svo, clolh. 2s. 6d. 

The Hastings Chess Tonmament. 
The Aut hoi isi-d Account of the 230 Games 
played Aug.-Sept., 1895. With Annota- 
tions by PlLLSBl-RY, LaSKER, TARRASCII, 

Steixit/. Schiffers, Teichuaxk, Bar- 

DELEBKX, BLACKBURXB, GUNSBERU, 

TiXRLEY. Mason, and Albix ; Biographi- 
cal Sketches, and 22 Portraits. Edited by 
I H. F. CiiESiHRE. Crown Svo, cloth, 5*, 



r 



111 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



CHARINQ CROSS and its Imme- 
diate Neighbourhood. Bv J. Holdsn* 
Macmichael. With 2 lllustratiuns and 
a Plan. Demy 8vo. el., jjilt top, 7.v. i\l. net. 



CLARE (AUSTIN), Stories by. 
Fop tha Love of a I^ass. Post 8vo, 



illustrated boards, ax. 
By the Rise of the River. 

8vo, cloth, 3t. (xi. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. each. 

The Tideway. 

Randal of Randalholme. 



Crown 



CLIVE (Mrs. ARCHER), Novels 

by. Post 8vo, cloth. 35. dd. each ; illus- 
trated boards, 2j. each. 

Paul Ferroll. 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 



CLODD (EDWARD). — Myths 

__ end Dreams. Crown Kv< >. clo th, a. v. (m I. 

COATES (ANNE).-Rie's Diary. 

Cn)wn 8vo, cloth, gt. d d. 

COBBAN (J. MAC^LAREN), 
Novels by. 

The Cure of Souls. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2f. 

The Red Sultan. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
3*. W. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2c. 

The Burden of Isabel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3f . fx/. 

COLLINS (JTCHURTON, M.aT), 

Boolcsby. Cr. 8vo, cloth, ).v. r)</. each. 
Illustrations of Tennyson. 
Jon athan Sw ift. 

COILLINS (MORTiMER and 

FRANCES), Novels by. Cnnvn Svo. 

cloth, 3*. 6t/. each; post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, 2.c. each. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
You Play me False. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The YiUatfe Comedy. 

Post Svo, illustrated btxirds, 2.?. each. 
Transml|{ration. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Sweet and Twenty. 
Frances. 

COLMAN'5 (GEORQE) Htimor- 

OU5 Works: 'liroad Grins,' *Mv 
NightRown and Slipper's.' &c. With 
IJfe and Frontis. Crown Rvo, cl.. ^.t. 6j/. 



COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by. 

Cr. Svo, cl., 3»- 6*/. each ; post Svo, picture 
boards, zs. each ; cl. limp, 2s, td, each. 

Antonina. | Basil. 

Hide and Seek 

The Woman in White. 

The Moonstone. | Man and Wifa* 

The Dead Secret. I After Dark. 

The Queen of Hearts. 

No Hame I My Miscellanies. 

Armadale. I Poor MiSs Finch. 

Miss or Mrs.? 

The New Magdalen. 

The Frozen Deep. 

The Ijaw^ and the Iiady. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel's Daughter. 

The Black Rone. 

Heart and Science. | * I Say Ho.' 

A Rogue's Iiife. 

The liivll Genius. I Little Novels. 

The Letfacy of Cain. | Blind Love. 

Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6*/. each. 
The Moonstone. 
The Woman in White. 
Antonina. | The New Magdalen. 
The Dead Secret. I No Name. 
Man and Wife | Armadale. 

The Woman in White. Large Typr, 
FiXK PAPkR EniTio.N'. Pott Svo, cloth, 
gilt top. 2.?. net : leather, g It edjjcs, 3? net. 

The Frozen Deep. Large Type 
Editio.v. Fcnp. iivo, cloth, is. net; 
leather, i.?. (ni. net. 



COOPER (E. H.).-Oeoffory 

Hamilton. _rn>wn Svo. cloth, 3.t. (h /. 

CORNISH (J. F.j.- Sour Grapes. 

Crown 8vo. c'oth. ^k. 



C O R N W A L U— Popular 

Romances of the West of England : 

The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall Collected bv HoilKRr 
Hunt, F.K.S. With two Plates by 
George Crvikshaxk. Cr.8vo, cl^7.rfK/. 

CRADDOCk (C. EGBERT), by! 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 

Mountains. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. (u/. 

post 8v<>, illustrated boards, 2.?. 
His Vanished Star. Crown Svo, 

cloth, 39. inL 



CRESSWELL (HENRY). — A 

L«dy of Misrule. Crown Svo, cloth, 0.*. 



CRELLIN (H. N.%— Romances 

COLQUHOUN (M. J.).— Every of the old Seraglio. With 28 lllusts. 

Inch a Soldier. Ciown 8vo. cloth. by S. L. \Voui». Cnmn Svo. cloth. 3.v.fi4/. 

3 J - <v/.: p ost Svf). iMu«.t rated boards, 2s. 

C6Lt-BREAKrNG;riints on". By 

W. M. IlfTCHlsox, Cr. Svo. cl.. -ks. OJ. 

COMPtON (HERBERT), by. 

The Inimitable Mrs. Massln^- 
ham. Cro wn S vo. cloth, 35. (»</. 

Crown Svo, cloth, ts. each. 
The Wilful Way. 
The Queen can do no Wroni;. 



CROCKETT (S. R.) and others.— 

Tales of our Coast. Hy S. R. 

- CRCKKETF. (III.HERT PARKKR, HaROLD 
Fredkric. *n..'and VV.Cl-ARK KUSSELL. 
With 13 Illustrations by FRANK Bka.N'U. 
WYN". Ci«)w:i Svo, cloth, 3*. dj. 



Vreuy Mlaa Ravitlc. 

ProMr Prlda. 

X Bird o( PiLuBge. 

DlniMt BtkiTiiitlon. 

Two Ha«IePB. IntSrtttMncB. 

Jl fkinily Llkenttu. 

A Third Person. | Ur. JATVl*. 

VltlKdoTHlekAJumfleTrageitlu. 

Tbe Baml Lady Blldit. 

UnrrUd or Sinfllo? 

to Iho Kingdom of Rarryi 



riia Cat'i-paw. wiiii' li ii 

by FKEl. f- K>.-l.A>T. 



I BODiA On* Else. 



CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC AL- 

Complclc: in Two SsaiES, 
Irom iSss In 1843 ■■ 
1844 la 1853, A Gall 



Tba LIto o: 



In tUe HlmalH 

IndlanPlBiDi 

Two Havpy ^ 

in a Cornwa ll to Egypt. 

cVsSANS'iJoHN E.). 

baakot If 



eVCLlNQ, HUMOURS OF. By 

lEBOJlElt lHRO«B.H.G,WEIiS.B»RHr 
PAIN. CLAKENCE ROQE, W.PETT RllT " 

IF.SULLivAK.andothers, WUb lUi 
ttOivnSi'o, cloth, u. net, 



Onn Tfaooaand HMUmI 

nod SunllGal Binn, 

BuFoarrHSM: A Hoiba* 

llealll. ahd Di«a». ^ ^ 

Foods for tha Fat; l^^ll^lj 

Alda to tmig uirit, ( 



by Rtv. A. B. Ghos; 



I.LID. T**' 




^K XHcClenuv ot HIPaoles: 

Imnstlve, RealtsUc, and Dojiniallc. Di, 
Rev, E. C. BSKWRB, LL.D. Ciown iw, 



Sm, cintb 



[g&atiart 



OOBSON lAUSTINi, Wo ks by 
AotnSB BeHTlcii aad h a Pup 1 

Wilt OS Illusls. sq. 81^3. cl 

FoUF Frenctinoiaeb. W 

BldiiMsnth CBOtnry Viene bb 

A Fola^in of Flillanthrapy and 
athepPapera. WiUi ? 



clQth, -. .- 

Ben JBUHon'ff Works. N 

CrUlMl and Eipbnaiory, fl 

gnkTiHu-sI Utmou' Sj Wu.i.U 
Tbree Vnls. 

jCfravmaa'BWapka. Tbc Voii 

Poeou and Minor Itinilil I 
Emay by A. C. SmKBimtt V 

" d OdjBi 



ihljmj 






Blddlei Read. I I>lnk by IilBk, 

CaufhC at LaaC. 

SuR|i<olai> Aroused^ 

Tracked and TakaD. 

Wba potBoued Heity Duscan? 

B Detective '« TFluiiiphs. 

In ttieCMp of tbe bnw. 

Prom Infarmatlan Beocltred. 

Tr&clied to Doatu. 



The AdveoCiiFes of TylepTfttlook. 



pFlvata Detentlso. 



Tba lUkiuRimtcF 



DUNCAN aARAJEANnGTTB 

Books t Ta lb, M eath. 

AS a ttaDUtOM Vm 

Sn A ma can Or in LonOfni 

Tha S mp e fidTei>|ni«a ^ft 



S WPB . 



A Ea (h o To Day 
DUTT R 



oU 



OoMp ata 

Da vies (Sir JollB) OompUia 

Poetical Wo f)(*. 1w>V,1^: 
Eidnoy'B (Sir fhlllp) ConplaM 
Pi>^aai_WopliB. Tlm- ^ V'<v 
E O Q C LI n BE ( Sir E. «. 

peARCE). -ZrplvruBt A 



EOWAklt^ I 1 M I I ' -irds 
i FaiU U.I -i 

EUERTON (Rov. T.^CTK^ 



ENQLISHMAN (An) in Paris 



Tbe Caie Of 



i&o Urartu Wlonlatf. 
By a Fonuae 



Double CuDntng. 



The Kan wltb a Sbailaiw. 



Kunnln^ AiuolE. I BlBok BtU 



L\i:&, Our II 



The Cankerworm. 



„ FITZGERALD (PERCV), 

Iilttle EMaym: Pii»ui)!t!i tn 
'jtten ef CUAKUis Laub. Pi 



FKbU Zaro. Cro; 



Ira led bquftti , u 



d C. G. Whgkler. 



Polly. 



FARADAY (MICHAEL). Works 
The Cbamloal Biitory c 



Bella Doi. , ^ 

The I>Bdy ot Bran tome. 
Never Foptfotten. 
The second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seven ty- Uve Brooke S treet. 
Sir H«nry Irving. Willi Pa 
The Lire of Charles' Dlolien 



On thB Vavloua Ftieai ofSntare, 
and ChalK Beiaiioae to eaota 
other, lulled by WiuiAU Crodkes, 

FARRER (J. ANSON).— War: 
FICTION, a Cafaloeue of, with 

DesctlpUgc Nolica and Review; ' 
TiiQusA.iD Novels. wiiL be scat I 



iby. 

^^ri^HonoHl 

i J. EtUKD GOBE, f 



PoputsT Aitronomjr i 



Illnnla.: A Homance. ^Vltbn 

Thunder and Iilghtnliut. 

]j(cd bv Waltkh M.rarTS. 1\ 



FIRHWORK-MAKI NQ.The Cam- 

pleU Art of; or, Tbt Pvrnledml,!,, _ 
'fTMiory. Bj rnoMAg Kbsti^h. With F 



GHQBABT, D.D, t 



Ill Sr. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, IV,C. 



FRANCILLON (R. E.). Novels 

l^a Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. (kl. each ; post 
8vo. ilhistrated boards, 2s. each. 

One by One I A Real Queen. 

A Dog and his Sbadow. 

Ropes of Band. With ill ustrations 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Saeen Coplietua. | Olympla. 
omances of the La'v. 
King OF Knave 7 

Jack Doyle's Daughter. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6t/. 



FREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 

by. Post 8vo, cloth, 35. Cd. each; 

illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Beth's Rrother*s Wife. 
The Iiawton Gi rl. 

FRY'5 (HERBERT) Royal 

Ouide to the London Charities. 

Edited by JOHN* Lane. Published 
A^nmMv. Crown 8vo. cloth, i.t. M. 

UAKU1::ININU bOOK5. Post8\6, 

I*, each ; cloth, is. 6d. each. 
A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse. By GKOKCiK Glenn y. 
Household Horticulture. By Tum 

and Jane Jkkkold. Illustrated. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

By Tom Jkrroi.d. 

OAULOt"(lPAUL), Books1by.~~ 
The Red Shirts: A Tale of 'Tht 
Terror.' Translated by John i>e Vil- 
LIERS. Crown Svo, clo'th, with Frontis- 
piece by Stanley Wood, 3.?. 0/. ; picture 
cloth, flat_back^2t. 

Crown H\<), cloth, (w. each. 
Ifove and I«overs of the Past. 

Translated by C. Lakoche. M.A. 
A Conspiracy under the Terror. 

Translated by C. Lakoche. M.A. With 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. 



GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 

The. 15. Monthly. Contains Stories. 
Articles upon Lilcrature. Science. Bio 
l«raphy, and Art. and * Table Talk' bs 
SYLVANr< Ukijan. 
•e* B.vnid Vk,iu»Hi's fx^r recent yvars, 8.?. (hi 
tach. Covets for bindintu 2.t. each. 

GERARD (DO ROTH EA):— A 
Queen of Curd5 and Cream. Crown 
8vo cloth. 3?. (hi. 

GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. 

Collected bv the lirothers (iRlMM and 
Translated "by KnoA'* TA^^()R. With 
Introduction bv John KrsKlx, and 22 
Steel Plates afler Ge- licv. CRriKSHANK 
Square Svo. cloth, jiilt etluis, 7.¥. t-d. 

GIBBON (CHARLES), Novels 

by. Cr<»wn 8vo. cl'»:h, ja*. <»./. each ; 

post Svo, illustrated boards, ss. each. 
Robin Gray. 
The Golden Shaft. 
The Flower of the Foroct, 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
Of High Degree. 
Queen of the Meadow, 



GIBBON (CHARLES), NoveU 

hy— continued. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dead Heart. 
For l4ack of Gold. 
What Will the World Say? 
For the King. | A Hard Knot. 
In Pastures Green. 
In Love and War. 
A Heart's Problem. 
By Head and Stream. 
Fancy Free. | Loving a Dreania 
In Honour Bound. 
Heart's Delight. I Blood-Honey. 



GIBNEY (SOMERVILLE).— 

Sentenced 1 Crown Kvo, cloth, is. Ch/. 



GIBSON (L. S.). — The Free- 

masonii. Crown Kvo, cloth. 6.c. 



GILBERT (WILLIAM).~Jame3 

Duke, Costemionger. Post Kvo, ill us - 
trateti boards, 25. 



GILBERT'S (W. S.) Original 

Plays. Ins Series, post Kvo. 2jr. (ti. each. 

The First Skries contains : The Wicked 
World — ry|{nialion and Galatea — 
Charitv-The Princess— The Palace c.f 
Truth— Trial by Jury— lolanthe. 

The Second Series contains: Broken 
Hearts — Enj^aj^ed — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Danl Druce -Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. 'Pin.-ifore'— The Sorcerer— 
The Piratt s of Penzance. 

The Third Series contains : Comedy and 
Trajjcdy — F.>j*j5trly's Fairy - - Kosen- 
cranlz and Guildenstern— Patience — 
Princess Ida— The Mikado- Kuddi|«ore 
— The Yeomen of the Guard — The Gon- 
doliers—The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

Eight Original Comic Operas 
written by W. S. GiI.HKRT. Two Series, 
domv 8vo'. clolh, 2S. f</.each. 

The F'lRsT SfRiES contains: The Sorcerer 
— H..M.S. •Pin.ifoie'— The Pirates o£ 
Penzance — loUinthe — Patience — Prin- 
cess Ida— The Mikado— Ttial bv Jurv. 

The Second Series contains : The Gon- 
doliers—The Grand Duke— The Yeomen 
of the Guaid— II:s Kxcellfucy— ru»pi:i. 
Limited— Rudditfore — The Mountebanks 
—Haste to the Weddni*. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Birth- 
day Book: Ouotations tor Kvcry Day 
in the Yiar, selected from Plavs l^v W. 
S. Gll.lil-.RT. Compiled by A. Waisox. 
Koyal lOmo, cloth, 2r. (hi. 

gTsSING (ALGERNON), Novels 

by. Crown Kvo, cloth, ji'lt top. Ov. vach 
A Secret of the North Sea. 
Knitters in the Sun. 
The IVealth of Mallerstang. 
An Angel's Portion. 
Baliol Garth. 
- The Dreams of Simon Usher. 



GLENNY (GEORGE '.-A Year's 
Wcrk in Garden and (ireenhouse: 

Pr:(ct:cal Advice as to ihc Manaj^i-mcnt 
of the Flower, Fiuit, anil Kiame Uaulcu. 
Post S\-t\ It. ; c|.»lh, i.\. './. 



lilUi,l...l(j.,.bjU,XljuiLt. C 

HttK TDomtati. Willi 8 II 
by ! S, Cimvi'mv. Rl u 

GOLDEN TREASiTrV of 

Thouzhl. TH*; A limlomty of Qlio- 

THEq'uI I III TAYl'a!. "l. »vi .. t\. \ W 

UOODMAIN IE. J.)— ihcFateol 
OORETJ^ LLi^Rb7^'^ kTaTs. >: 



Tba Sai'poot Play. 
BMdati B«M«iy. snuu ^u tfnib, 
HALL (Mn.~S. COi-f Skrtii 



pnREEKS AND ROMANS. The 

I UH tt th«, [1f^crlb«[ lifui Andmie 

I Moiilirfwnn, Hi EUntT GUiir, md W. 

KONOt. KrtllHi bV Dr, F. Hl'Kirf^n 

W»li ^i^; m.j.n. ncmv ggn . cl.. ?■ M 

OREEN (ANNA KATRARInE)! 



UHIFFITH (.CKClLi.-Corlnthia 



aUTTENBERG (VIOLET). 

Novell by. Crfwn Svo, cLolh. Oi, cich, 
Keith ep Jen nor OFeeR. 
_Tha_Po«er of the Palmlat. 

aVP. — CLOCLO. translalcd by 

Kom M. SniB.ui. CroB'fl Sto, doib. 



Demy Sio, rtiMb, 71, M. 



(BRET) 



£^ 






IV. GUBIUEL Ctli'BOV, 



'j(a»ii.-SL(ip«- 
incaitbyloii.tpET 
FlSSAUDCfvlUA 

TRA-ILARIlTEIWH, 



Soma lAtBi Veuea: Ctovit 
In a EtoUbn of tti« HUU. a 



CondeoBBd HoTBls. (fin) 



1^. 



Mr. JB«k Hamllif M edlaUOn. 

Cabrlal Oanpoy. 
AWalfoftltaPlalBk. Wniif«Ul 

A Ward o) tbe Golden Osts, %i 

Sn llliistiaUciu l>y StiKUV L. VlitXl 



Storkci 

' "toJUtl 



'k«F'B Iiuck, K>.-. Wllh jg lllusli 
■jut by A, PrpHKStIEa,PltI.HARriV.« 
•|l"« Fata, Sk. Willi Franii-ipis 
L CBBtwde ol the 'Exoeleloi 



"IBW 



Bmka on Heavy Tree 1 

Willi S UliiilnU-in^byJ. GJTiLud, 
VK1«* oI Trail and Town. 

■ NoVBli. New SeiiK 



The Cack of Roartn j Camp, jtiJ 
Seiu&tlon Nov«U Otrndaoscd. 
X Sappho ot Oreen Sprlntfs, 
Oolonel Starbottla'a Client. 
X Vrattg6a ot Jack HeuuIIb'h 

Bally Dowi, itc wab ^7 ii'micuiop 

by W. D. AlMOKD ami olScn. 



Xn Helraas of Red Doa 



t J»jUI» i 



BALL.IDAY (ANDREW).- 

Bvecydny Paper*, riul Sv.i. illm- 
Iraita b.,iias, II. 



HANKY-PANKY: WhlteMaKlc 

SIsIrIiI ol Hand. Ac. ¥>Ulcd by V 
hTCrbmeb. Willi im llluslnilloo 
Orowe 8V0, tlotil, 41. (i.(. 



HAROV (IZA DUPPUS). Navtds 



■ Friends and 



fiMat«cnw6o4TT«e. B>»KSr=^o» 

op, 31. t,/. AI50 IhD Fuoi I-wiit 
EBtTiolr, pnll «va, dolh. Bf Mi.", njrt j 



T&a Xn at D^aratlOQ. Wllh 
CWoiiKd l>"roallspi«e jijd 74, Illiutr*- 

Xhe XM of piw^ With 31 lUiutrt- 

Clia,acaifIiM8<DhP9U, WHtatMSIan' 
0/ hlB Tpin=s ind biTwpiK, Willi » 
Froplisplece, Onm-Sw bIoUi, w.M. 

Chaanep for Ohildren. Wicti » 



HAWEIS tRov- M. R.).-4mcrl- 
ean numorlsts: Wh^himi/qm 
Invi!ja. OuvER Wi^sdsll KuLUKH, 
J*HS» RwaELL Lowell. Annsitis 
Winn. Mark Twain, mul BRit Haroi. 
Crown Bro. (Ji'flL 61. 



[ Bllloa QuenClD. 

s Fool. I DuBt. y-- '" 



BeatFlz BaBdol;^, With Fonc Uliuls. 
D. Polndexter's Dlsappoaraaoe. 
The Spectra of t he Ciunev*. 

MiBE Cadogn n. 1 iiove— epn Ram*- 

Sebast ian Btrol i if. Cr . Sw, tl^3.i. e.f . 

HealV (.CMKlS), Book? ^; 



by. Cm- 
I.oadon Souvenlra. 
Iiondoo HsmorteB: Soaial, Hli- 

torieal, and T npe graphleal. 

HELPS (Sir ARTHUR), Itooks 

ADlraais and their Maetari. 

Social Pre gaam. 

Ivan do BIron. Cmwn Dm cliilli 

H EN DEiitSON aSAACj.-Agal fta 

Puge . Cmwu gyp, clnih. 31. " 47 

HeNTY (O. A.), Novels Dv. 

Bujub, tlta JMflftT- Poat Ift'O. dalli, 

5f. &J-: illuflTJtlrahiAEdl ax 
OoIoiietTboradyba's8«cm. Huall 



Dojvtfay s Doublu. 

HERMAN tfll£N«V|,-Alje»«lini 

Lntfy. CM '■!", cWli, w. (J. 



I Ttia Oommon Jlnoaator. 



HINKSON (H. A.). Novels by. 
f Fm Plf^e ml'd. I Stl k an d St aol. 
''lOEV cMrs. CASHELJ. — The 



pOFFMANN (PROFESSOR). 



POLMESiOLIVER WEN DELL), 

, __B»«k» by. 

r Vk« Autocrat of tb« BraakbBC- 
^ TBbla. lUustriliHl by I. Gobmjn 
HlOUiSOK Post BvD, c:i>lh Ump, II, fij 
AlMltae FiNB P*P«!tEinTiciK,Boll8va, 
eloth.gUltop.itnel.1 iQihtr, gat edges. 
ji.DcLAnotWEdman.poitRva.dolh.i.c. 
Tha Xntoomt of the BrealctaBt- 
--"- ■— - - iF&tttaa 



\-i The Proreaaa 



'TnlKt Love and Duty. 

The tncompleta AdTenturer. 

The Nu^ntfl ol CarrliwDaa. 



Hell Haffopdei 



igentfl o 
trroDden 



atln frraa.1 aThletlntlie mff 
HUab iVICTUR).— Ihe Outli 

ol Iceland. TraosiatBl i-jSi Gil.ea 



Tbe HilllonalPfl Hyatery. Cn 
Tha°Wheall>ig Utfbt. Crowt i 



;::S 



The PpofBaaor'i Experlmant. 

Nora Oraiiia. 

I«dr Verner's Flight. 

lAdy P»ttj. I Fetop'B Wf*. 

The Red-Houae Myatepy. 

Ad Una&ilafaotopy Loven 

AprU'a Lady. 

A MBiden All Forlorn. 

The Tbrae Qraeea. 

A Mental BtrugOIe^ 



S Modem C 



In Duran ce Vile . 

An Anxioui Hoineiit. 

A Point or Conscience. 

The Comliia of Chloa. I Lovli 



HUNT'S (LEIQHl Essays: 

Talc lor B Cblmney Corner, ■ 

Ed, by E. Olue h. P.ytiy-hhxlM. 



HUNT (JWr5. ALFRED), Novel 
The Leaden Caekat. 



IDLER Illustrated 




.*-* . » •• 
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INMAN (HERBERT) and 

HARTLEY A3PDBN.-The Tear of 
Kalee. Crown 8v o, cloth, gilt top, 6j . 

IN MEMORIAM": Verses for even 
Day. Selected by Lucy Ridlky. SmaV 
8vo. cl ot h. 2j. 6t/ ."nct ; leat lu r. 3.^. dd. n e! 

innkeeper^s handbook 

(The) and Licensed Victualler' j 
Manual. By J. Tkevok-Davies. 
Crown 8 vo. cloth. 2s. 

Irish w^Pf~AND~HUMoUR, 

Sonffs of. Edited by A. Pkkcevai 

GRAVKS. Pos t SVO. cloth. 3.V. Od. _ 

IRVING (Sir HENRYi. By Percy 

FITZGERALD. With Portrait. Crowr. 
8vo. cloth, IS. 6d . 

JAMES (C. T. C.).— A Romance ot 
the Queen's Hounds. Post 8vo 
cloth limp, is. Ck /. 

JAMESON (WTLLIAM).— M> 
Dead 5elf. P »st 8 vo. clot h. 2s. C>d.__ 

JAPP (Dr. A. H.).— "Dfamatlc 

Picture s. Crow n 8vo,_cI<)th, ^s. 

JEPFERIES (RICHARD), by. 

Tlia Open Air. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. Oil. 
LargkType, Fine Paper Kditio.v, pott 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt 
edges. 3.?. net. 

Nature near London. Crown 8vo. 
buckram, 6s. : post 8vo, cl., 2f. (xl. • Lakci- 
Type, Fixe Paper Edition, polt 8vo. cl.. 
gilt top, aj, net : leather, gilt edges, 3j.nct 

The Life of the Fields. Post Hvo. 
cloth, 2s.6d. ; Large Type, Fine Paper 
Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net : 
leather, gilt edges, 35. net. 

The Pocket Richard Jefferies: 

being Passages chosen fioni the Xalurc 
Writings of JEFFERIES by Alikki) H. 
Hyatt. i6nio, cloth, gilt top, 2^-. net. ; 
leather, gilt top, 3?. net. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By Sr Walter Kicsaxt. Cr. 8vo. cl., <«. 



JOHNSTON (R.).— The Peril of 

an Empire. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

JONES" (WILLIAM. F.S.A.), 

Books by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. each. 

Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Legend- 
ary, and Anecdotal. With nunierou.4 
Illustrations. 

Crowns and Coronations. With 91 
lilustrations. 

JOSEPH US, t!ie~~CbmpIete 

Works of. Translated by William 
Wiiiston. Containing * The Antiquities 
of the Jews,' and 'The Wars of the Jews.' 
With 52 Illustrations and >Lips. Two 
Vo l s., dcniy 8 vo. half-cU^. j?.i.td._ 

KEAtlNQ (J6SEPH).-Maurice. 

Crown 8vo. clotli, Ox. 

KEMPTl(ROFERT):^Pencri and 

Palette : Chapters on Art and 
Artists. Pos t svo. clijlh. -»?. f-d. 

KERSHAW (MARK).— Colonial 
Facts and Fictions: Hu norous 
Sketches. Post 8vo, illu.stiaicd boanls. 
2.y . ; clo th. 2s. fvi. 

KiNQ~(R>~ASliE)~Noveis by. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 2x. 
* The Wearing of the Green.* 
Passion's Slav e t I Bell Barry. 
A Drawn Game. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

3.?. (hi. ; post Svo, illustrated boards. 2s. 



JENNINGS (H. J.).— Curiosities 

_ of Criticism. Post 8yo, cl<2th. 2*. 6</. 

Jerome ijerome K.i.-stage- 

land. With 64 Illustratiens by J. likR 
nard Partriik;k. Fcap. 4to. is. 

J ERROLD (DO LICj LAS) . — Tlie 

Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehog 
L etters. Post 8vo^ha'f-cl..lh. 2x. 

J ERROLD (TOM), "Worlcs by. 

post 8vi>, Is. each : cloth, i.e. (.d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Houuhold- Horticulture. 

Jesse (edward). — scenes 

and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

JONSON 'S (BEN) Worlcsr With 

Notes and Biographical Memoir by 
William Gh-FORD. Edited bv Colonel 
Cl'N.viNC.HAM. Three Vols., crown Syo 
dvith, 3 s. (nf. each. 



KIPLING PRIMER (A). Inciud- 

ing Biographical and Critical Chapters, 
an Index to Mr. Kipling's piincipal 
Writings, and Ilibliographies. Bv F. L. 
Knowles. With Two Portraits. ' Crown 
8vt). cloth. 3f. 6./. 

kN"KiTiTS"'cTlie) "of "tlie LION. 

Edited by the MARyUE>-s of LouxE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. f.f._ 

IC N 1 Ci H t"(W I L L I A M" a n"d 

HOWARD*. -The Patient's Vade 
Mecum : How to Qet Most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. Ciowii 8vo, 
doth. It. 6d. 

LAMBERT (G EORCi E) .-- Tlie 
President of Boravla. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3.C. 6(/. 

LAMB'S (CHARLES) 'Complete 

Works in Piose and Verse, including 
* Poetryfor Childu-n ' and ' Prince l)i»ius.' 
Edited by R. II. Sukpiikm). With 2 
Portraits and Facsimile t»i the ' Essiiv <»ii 
R.»ast Pig.' Clown 8\o (.b »lh Scries), 
iloth. 3?. Oi/. 

The Essays of Elia (both ScricsV Po<:t 
avo, h:dt-cli)ih. 2..— ANoilu- Fine Paper 
Ei»irin.\, polt Sv >. clwih. gill top, 2s. net ; 
leather, gilt edges 35. net. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Char.icters 
bv Cu.vRLEs L.\Mn. «jelc«.Utl fn-ui his 
Letters by I'kkcy Fii/i;ekald. IVst 
8vo, cloth.2.*. (ti. 

The Dramatic Essays of Charles 
Lamb. With iiitrotiuctinn at:d Notes 
by r.UAMU R MArnii.ws. and SUel jlate 
Po.lr.iit. Fc;ip. 8vo, h.tli cl«ith, .'v. '«/, 



LANE fEbWAKO WiLLIAM). 

— TMa Tlioi.inixl <in<l One NI^U. 
JlrabiBn rJ;i;lLia' Cnttrtaln- 



Humour or tho Law: fvreBBlo 




A Sora Xomp Cation C \ 



°?^^,K!,'' 



LEHMANN |K. C). — Harry 
riMdycr at Cambridge. ^•'•\ Coanr 
uthinBl mats for Vdubb Shoottn 

L^tQrtlWfiNRV S ( -Carol* of 
(.ELAINO (C Q 



DemyS"o,clolti,i_,._ 
X Blatorj ct Onv C 

vjis. VI, JO* vit. rtM 

)utin«, ISOT. <o tbfl JttWMQi 

EdwjraVll. jVisl»,dBB*|f 

A uort HUtoiy of w 

Ilmaa. Ci. Stq, cL, Oi.— AK 
LAB ECITTOV. pml Siu.d«tli Dd 
andtbe Cheap EnmoS, mcdii. , 

SauliiiaoMUMi. wiitiiPi}rfFatt.1 

Vab., [ICDiy »a.dc>(Ii.^. 

Tb* Starr nf an bluinua. 1 

s™, dw E, iJi. 



Tfaa One Too Iff*ny. 



Pa,8toii Oarew. 



Tba itebal 




and ofwIllixiEu IX. ^11^ 
K HUtoryof OtiFOHBTIm 

:r(>wna™,ck>lh,3; 6A=ach;pti«H 



My BnemyB DftujPL 

A fbIp Bason. | iJiiIey Re 
De&FldkdyDlBdalii. | Tka B 

Miss Hlsantlirope. With i: 
Donna Quliota. With iilUn 
Tha ConicC ol a Season. 

Haid dF Athens. Wittiii lUoslnl 

Red Dlanionils. f The HIMlC B 



SARTHY IJUST1W-, , 1,,,, 

Tba TBr«a nisgrsses. , Hoocn 
•Vbe Bight Honourable.' By ji:^ 



MACHRAV (ROBEItr). Novels 

JL Blow avsF tiia BeeFtT 
The My etcry of Mncoln'K Inn. 
MACKAinBr. CHAS.l.-lnttr- 

ImlManJ L^^^leflpne>■^■^.l'rncl"L^^>^- 



McnCARTHV (J. H.), Works by. 

Vbe FFencb Bavolutlon. (Ccn'l 
luent AsscmWy. i7Si)-9i-t F'"" ^*°'' 



iMlancI Udos the 'DntoD-17aa- 



AIACKBNNA (S. J.I and J. A. 

U'SHBA— Brave Mm In AcUen: 

Slortesof Ihc BriOili Raj!. Willi B laus- 



MACKENZIB (W. A.).— TIi» 



BaBaintn 



1Mb: A Site .. . 



a Hovel. CrooVD Hr 
ie Kplaade, Crown B>0, i 



MACLISEPortraTtaalleryfThe) 

of Illustrious LltBTarrCliaMCter*: 
S3 Ptirtralts I'v Dxnisi. iUcLjMr i 

indBiblLofirapWcni Ey Wllu'iiHBAnuC' 
U.A. Drawn tvo. cloth, 3'. M. 



tr»lll Clock. Cmwn 



HACOONALD (Dr. OGOROB), 

BttokJ by. 
WMtn at Fancy And Imi^lDatloi 

TroVolf, ibm...doUi,sllt. ii. «ic =.. 

Vm. I. Within and WilHaui— Thi 

IIIDOEN Lies. 
„ ]t. The DiScin^ — tub GoirEi 
WoMES— Book of SoSseis— 

a III, Vlt»JN SOKSfr^SONOS 



D\is 






a VII. TBI PoKItral, 

1 VlII. TliB Lioar FRiuctiss — THC 

GlAItrs HEABT— SHADOWS. 

" "5S Pdbpqbks— Tu« 




In tbB Anlennafl. ^ 






HanaaoA-g. WUhoalUnsU. 



AbOMt^orkaMrn. Wim 6? IlluW. 



MAO ICIAN'5 Own Book.' the 



MAQNACHAKTA: A Faosimilcuf 

the OrifJoaL In the Brtltali Muieum, 3 feet 
byilcetinllliAiiiiEanAScal} imblui)u<d 



MALLOCK (W. H^), Works by. 

Xtaa Hew BepakUe. I^^al S\a, cl«tli. 

3t, M -. llluMrtieil buarfs. lu, 
Tha Hew Paul and Virginia, fan 



Ponmi. Small 4ln. pjicliinBntill), 
u maWo rtHtJa lng? ci.St* c i,. 61- 
MALLORV (Sir THOMAS).— 

Mort a-Arthur: •"•—' — ' — *-- 

SWrlM olKms '" 



Xwo Vol) 
buetnm, lu, 
Ji«ITMltOtdCOnl. EJUtniByGlLC 
^ MjcDOKiLU.^I'oit Svoj cloth, ji. 



Il lUtn. CrawoBv".ctolh ,ti.. 

MACDONRLL ( A O N E S} . 



Lis?- 



'T^(KtlnriHa 



MARO 

VlCTORi. ISoveb by. 
Tlie DUaatap. TtiuiTglciI by 1'. l,rm. 

CinWfi(lvi.,clolh, 3..iy. 

XlieCommuna. Trxmlslwl by P. Lnw 
MAHLOWn'S Workfi; lii^ffdinR 

MA R S H"l Rib 1 1 XeT» r^^A 

MASOfTlFlNCti iV— Annals ^o( 
tbe HorM^Shoe Club. Wkh t lUu*- 



MAniiRws (UkArvuiiKj.-A 
max" o-relLT Book«~by. 

Her Boski'lILilhnaM Waman. 



Tbo Voice of tha Ch&rmer. 
Ik an Iran Grip. I Ttae 8lr«D. 
Dr. Rumiay-S PittiBilC. 
On the BFlnk or a Cliaam. 
Tbe Wny of a Woman. 
M. Bon or lahmael. 
«□ Adventuress. 

A Slai 



MOLESWOHTH (Mrs.Jd 

■Ulhercourt Rector?. Cr~-~ ■ 

iolh.3i.o,(.^ pasili™,irt..5l.to 

MONCRIEFF (W. D. SCOT 

—The AbdfiMtlDii: A ■" ' 



Pro>e BUd Verie: biciuiiiiui Si 



I 



MERIVALE (HERMAN.!.— Bar. 



MERRICK (HOPE). — When 



MILLER (Mr*. F. FENWICK) 

— PhyilalDKy for tbe Vouor: u' 
The HouH al Lilt. Wilb nuineraii 



MINTO (WM.).-WasSlieaood 



MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 



The Iiona Star Huab. 



Only a Nl^eir. 




ipb'i Coat. ' 

"t" " "iSe 
the Woptd. 



Cools of FIFO. 

Val Bti-ange. 

& Mod^Father. 
Old BlaMF-B Her 
Cynic Fortune. 



A Bit or I 



In Dlreec 
Mount 0< 
A Capful 






Peru, 
o' Wa ilB. 



This Little World. 

A Race for HiUtona. 

Tlia Church of Humsattyi 



Despair's Last Journey. 

Verona'* Vatber. 

Hta Own Ghost. Cmvta S«, c 

3j. &rf. : pltiun; tloth. Sat (uofc, a. 
JoHapb'B Coat. Popular Kot 
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MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 

HBNKY HERMAN, Novels by. 

Crowu 8vo, cloth, is. (kl. each ; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, is. each. 
One Traveller Returns. 
The Biahops* Bible. 
PaulJoner 8 Alias. With Illustrations 

liy A. FoRESTiKR and G. Nicolet. 



MURRAY (HENRY). Novels by. 

Post 8vo, cloth. 2.s% ikl. each. 
A Game of Bluff. 
A Bon g of Sixpence. _ 

MORRIS iRev. \V. MEREDltH, 
B.A.). ~ British Violin - Makers, 
Classical and Modern. With numerous 
Portrails, Illustratiuns, and Facsimiles of 
Labe ls. Dcmv 8vo, cloth, 10.?. 6</. net. 

MORROW (W.C.).— Bohemian 

Paris of To- Day. With io6,Illusts.bv 
Edouari) Cl'CUKl.. Small demy 8vo,cl..6jr. 



MUDDOCK (J. E.), Stories by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. bJ. each. 
Basile the Jester. 
Young Lochlnvar. 

The Golden Idol. 

Post 8vo, illustrated b«)ards, 2s. each. 
The Dead Man's Secret. 
From the_Bo8om of the Deep. 

Stories Weird and IflTonderfnl. 

l*(>st 8vo, illust. boards. 2s. : cU>th. 2.1. 67. 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 

With 12 Illustrations by Stanley L 
Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. ; picture 
cloth, flat back. 2?. 

MY FIRST'igOOK. Jiy Walter 
Besant, James Payx, W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Grant Ailen, Hall Caixe. 
George R. Sims, Ri'dyard Kipling, 
A. COXAN Doyle. M. E. Braddox. 
F. W. RoBixsox, H. Rider Haggard 
R. M. Ballaxtyxe, I. Zaxgwill 
Morley RoiJKRrs.I), Christie Murray 
Marie Corelli, J. K. Jerome, Joiix 

STRA\'(JE WlXrKR. IJRKT HANTE. ' Q..' 

Robert IU:ciiaxax, and R. U Stevkx- 
sox. With IVufal«>ry Story by Jkromk 
K. Jerome, and 1S5 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo , art li nen, ^v. (ht._ _ _ 

NEWBOLT (HENRV). — taken 

from the Enemy. Fcn.Svo. piccov. u. 

NISBET (HUME), Books by. 

*Bail Up.* Crown 8vo, cloth, 3«. 6;/. • 
post 8vt). illustrated boarils. 2v. 

Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. Post 8vo, 
illustrated bo:irds, 2s. 

Kiessons in Art.' Avuh 21 Illustrations. 
Cniwn 8vo, cloth, 2v. (ni. 

NORDAU (MAX) .-- Alorganatic : 

A Romance. Translated by Kli/.abkth 
Lee. Cio". n Svo, cloth, uilt top. ('»?. 

NORRIS (\V. E.), Novels by. 

Cn)wn Svo, clt>lh. 3^. 6«/. each ; post 8vi), 
illustrated bo:»rds, 2.1. each. 
Saint Ann's. | Billy Bollew. 

Miss Wontworth's Idea. Crown Svo. 
cloth, 3.T. (ut. 



OHNET (QEORQES), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Doctor Rameau. | A Iiast I«ove. 
A Weird Gift. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. Ul. ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards 2s. 

CrownSvo^ cloth, 35. Od. each. 
Love's Depths. 
The Woman of Mystery. 

The Money-Maker.' 'Translated by 
F. ROT iiWELL. ^rown Rv«>. cloth, ft*. 

OUPMANT (Mrs.), Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustratcci boards, 25- each. 

The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress in Tngland. 

Whiteladios. c5rown'8vo. cloth, with 12 
Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins and 
Hexry Woods, 34. 6rf. ; post Svo, pic- 
ture boards, 2s. 

The Sorceress. Crown 8vo. doth, us. 6d. 



OR ROCK (James), Painter, Con- 
noisseur, Collector. By Byrox 
Webkkr. Illustrated with nearly 100 
Photogravure Plates and a number of 
Drawings in half-tone. Two Vols., small 
folio, buckram gilt. 10 guineas net. 

O'SHAUQHNESSY (ARTHUR), 
Poems by. 
Musio and Moonlight. Fcap. Svo, 

cloth, js. 6.'/. 
Lays of France. Cr. 8v<\ cloth. ta». r%f. 



OUIDA, Novels by. 

cloth. 3.V. 6J. each ; post 
boards, 2s. ea''h. 



Crown ovu, 
8V(>, illustrated 



A DOi 



Dg Of Flanders. 

Cecil Castlemaine*8 
Gage. 

Princess Napraxine. 

Held in Bondage. 

Under Two Flags. 

Folle-Farine. 

Two Wooden Shoes. 

A Village Commune. 

In a Winter City. 

Santa Barbara. 

In Maremma. 

Strathmore. 

Pipistrello. 
I TwojOffenders. 
CrownlTvo, cl«)th.~3v. (>./. each. 
A Rainy June. I The Massarenes. 
Popular EDifuA's. 'medium 8vo, 6J. cicn. 
Under Two Flags. 
Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
The Massarenes. 
Friendship. 
Syrlin. Crown Svo, 



Tricotrin. 

Rufflno. 

Othmar. 

Frescoes. 

W^anda. 

Ariadne. 

Pascarel. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Puck. 

Idalia. 

Bimbi. 

Signa. 

Friendship 

Gailderoy. 



Moths. 
Puck. 
Tricotrin. 
Chandos. 



.loth*, 3.?. (^hi. 



l>«)'t 
illus- 



«vo, picture cl«»th. Hat back, 2.. 

tratcd boards. 2v. 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. I.akgk 

Tvi'E ICdition*. Fcap. Kvo, cloth, \s. net : 

leathi-r. is. (hi. nv\. 
The Waters of Edora. Ciown Svo, 

cltUh, 3.?. (»..'. : picture cloth, ll.it back, 2s. 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selectcil 

from the Works of OUIDA by F. Svdxky 

Morris. P»>st Svo, cloth, 5.V.— Cheap 

ICiarmx. i'!;i«itrated boards, 2.,. 




i SALON, The lllu*t«te<l 

C4t4tnriia ol Ihf, tor 190s. iTWfniT 



AM&S). SovelsTy^ 



A County Pa tolly. 
I«u SlBBk th — ■" 

l«rh flpirlli. 

K Conndealjol Jljeot. 

A Or«p« rrom « Thspn. i] J 

n>a PMnilr SoapognLce. 

H»Ud>y rash*. 

Th^Tiilk of tliB Town, ii lUi 

Tha HvKtei? of MlrbrlOfs. 

TB« Word Biid ttia Will. 

Vli« Surnt Ulllton. 



PEMNHLL - ELMHIfiST (Cjp- 

"i° ■"■' '' ■ °' ■" 



Puck on PagasDS. ' 



A Trying Patien t. 

HumoroUB B tori as. | From BxUe. 

The Foster BrotbeFs. 

HiLFrled Beneatb Him. 

Bentlaok'B tutoF. 

W altar'* IHrord. 

A Perreot Trea,iuro. 

Llka Father, LI he Bon. 

A Woman's Ven^aance. 

Oarlyon'B V«ap. 1 Ceoll's Tryit. 

Klurptay'B Master. | At Her Meroy. 



Hot Wooed. Bat Won. 



The Coni 

Mot Wot 

TVfO Hundred Pounds Renard. 

The Beat of Husbands. 

Halves. I What He Coat Hei 

Fallen Foptanes. 

KitiAMemorT. 1 1 

fUov-Warm Talei.. 

A prince of tbn Blood. 

A modern filcS Whltttntftan. 

R(ite« nFom tbe 'HenB.' CmimSvi: 



The Hnaea of Mayfalri 



PENNY (F. E^, Novels by. 

The Sonraat. 1 DUy*. 

Ca» tn and Omed. iSt.''i'y, 

PERRIN (ALICE).— Th* Water* 






PHELPS (E. S.), Books by. 

Beyond Ule Oatea. Piat e>m <l. u M. 
Jack Uie FilhamiAB. lllo^triilul by 



PHtL MAY'S Sketch-Book: 54 



PHIPSON (Dr. T. L.), Books by. 



e Oonfastlona of a TlolUIst. 



Vo loe and IftoHn. 



SOD^ and Pftema, Bdiica by UraL 



PLUTARCH-S LlVM of llliis- 

. . ..__ ,T...i. ■ "- of PLUtAIlCa 



\tJ= T^v?,! V^k^Sv! 




POE'S tEDQAR ALLAN) Cholee 

Works: Pvenia, fitoriM, Batna, 

Wiih an Introduotlon by CKAKLa 
_ muDELfliBE . Clown 3vo, doth, at. 6J. 

P0XL0CK(W. H.I.— TheCIiarin, 

and Otber Drawlne-RoDOi Playa. 

liy Sir Walter BESmr sod WalIkr 
. POLLOCK. _ WiUi so llluatnilions. 



ae« or & Stax 



BoSi'o, ct..->tli.3,. W.cnch, 
^•k» « Watah In the NUfbt.' 

lt~l^l Of ailajl. Cl■Q^ 



Cniveraa of Sam 



'^m% 



RAMBOSSON (J.). 

Attnaomf, Traosli. 

POllAM. \Vllll ID CoJU 

O3 Woodctit^ Crown ^\ 



RICHARDSON (PRANK), Nov- 
el* by. Crown Sv.i, ciolh, jr, W. eath. 
Th« Man who Lost JUBVut. Wilt 

¥h'e Bayraater Hlracl*. 

The Klng-a OatuiMi. 
Seiul-Soale». 
rtliere and Back. 



SIM imw — 

Wutn WaMP. I Idle T 
_JH'>>otliei"* Darling. 



I- Peg WotBnjton; 

! Bard Oaab. 

1. Ths Ololitep and 



f ' It !■ Navep Too Lat» to M< 
f. Tile Course Of True IiOVb Navoe 
Did Run Smooth: .i^d Single- 
heart and DoDbVelacs. 

6. The Sutobloriraphy or a Thisr: 

JaokoraJlTm'leii; AHeroand 
B Martyr: The VTaBdeFln^ Hal 

7. l>ove Me Lltila, Louo He Long. 
S. The Double Marptagc 

1. Orimth Gaunt. 
0. Fool Play, 

1 Put Yourseirm His Place, 
!. a Terrible Tamptatloa. 
S. A SlmpletOB. 
,4- A Woman - Mater. 
(5 TheJUt. ^DdGoodStorlaaofHa 
and other Animals. 
I Perilous Secrat. 
teadlKna : and Bible Ctutnictet 



fed Vfofflngton. 1 A Simpleton. 

Christie Johnstone. 

- It Is Netrer Too Late to Mend.' 

Did Bun Smooth. 
Autobiography of a Thief; Jaoli 
-"-'"" — -'as; Jamei " 
tie. Love 

The ClolHtec and t<ie Hearth. 

Foul Plas- I Qrltnth Caunt 
Pat YouFsalfin His Place. 
A TepplDle Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Wontan Hater- 
Sintflelieart and Soublefaoe. 
Good Btoil«H of M»a, Sii, 



'It Is Hover Too lAt* to Hand.' 



POI'tl 



1 F.Din 



The Cloister and the lleartb. 
' It Is Never Too Late to Hond.' 
Foul Play. I Hard Cosh. 
Peri WofflDetan; i>:in Chrlstlfl 

Qrlfllthaaunt. 

put Yourself In HIa Plaea. 

A Terrible Temptation. 



' uiA tha Hearth 



■atwtlani hom the woi 



|DI1I.,ISU. 



RinMERfALFREDl. Works by 

Hamblra Round B(on and HatFfos 
About Bntfland with Dickens. 



RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by 
Barbant Daring. 



ROBINSON (F. W.), Novels by. 

Woman are BtraDg«> FaU iva 

ILJutimcii boards, n. 
Th* Hknda of Jnmtlo*. Crown S«o 



ROLFE (FR.). Novels by. 

Hndrlao tha Baventh. 



ROSBNQARTBN(A.).-A hand 

boakofArctaliectBnietrlei. Trant 

laltd by W. CoLLETI-S\NDAR5. """- 

1)3 mmltaOoHS, Cr. Svo. clolh, 7 



ROSS (ALBERT).— A Sugar 



ROWLEY (Hon. HUQtl). 

sv", cloth, ij. W.cach. 
Punl&nat ot, Thougbii WiH and 



More PunltiDa. ^ 



BklpparB and Sbellbocki. Ciawn 



'oyaitfe to the Cape. 
--- — - "-a HanimocK. 
o( tho ' - 

Tba Tale of ttaa Ten. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
MyBtalpDiateLoulsb. 
Alona on a STide Wlda Sea. 
The Good Bhlp 'Mohook.' 
The Phantom Death. 



The ' Pretty PoUy.' 



Tbe DrlR of Fate. ( 



RUSSELL (Rev. JOHN) and his 

Out-ot-daar Life. By E, W. ' 

DAVIC9. '\^1lhmuMtnill<>n9eaf<iaKi 



SAINT AUBVN (ALAN), Nov^S 



A Fallon Of Trinity. 

The Junior Dean. 
OrohaFd Damerel. 



Tba Tremlet 

The Wooing of May. 
FoFtone'B Gate. 
A Tra^lo Honeymoon. 
Gallantry Boner. 
A Prootor'i Wooing. 
Bonnie Maggie Lauder. 




MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



%t 



WT. MARTIN'S LIBRARY (The). 

Pott Svou dotb, gilt top, 2s. net each ; 
leather, fplt edges, 3x. net each. 
By Sir WALTER BRSANT. 
ILondon. 

All Sorts ftBd Conditions of Men. 
Sir Riohard Wliittintfton, 
Gsspard do Ciolltfny. 

Bv HALL CAIXE. 
Tlio Deemster. 

By VVILKIE COLLINS. 
The Woman in IHThite. 

By DANIEL DEFOE. 
Robinson Crusoe. With 37 Illus- 
trations by G. Critiksiiaxk. 
By THOMAS HARDV. 
Under the Oreen'vood Tree. 

By BRET HAKTE. 
Condensed Novels. 

By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
The Autoorat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated bv J. G Thomson* 
Bv RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
The Ufe of the Fields. 
The Open Air. 
Ratnre near London. 
The Pooket Riohard Jefferies. 

By CHARLES LAMB. 
The Essays of Ella. 

By LORD MACAUL^W. 
History of Entfland, in 5 Volumes. 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, 
The Rel^ of Queen Anne, in i Vol. 
A History oiTthe Four Geortfes 

and of William IV., in 2 Vols. 
A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 1S97. 
In 3 Vols. 

By CHARLES READE. 
The Cloister and the Hearth.- 
'It is Eever Too Late to Mend.* 

JJy ROBERT LOUIS SIEVENSOX. 
emeries and Portraits. 
Yirginibus Puerisque. 
Men and Books. 
Hew Arabian Nights. 
Aevoss the Plains. 
The Merry Men. 
The Pooket R. L. 8. 

By MARK IWAIN. 
Bketohes. 

By WALTON and COTTON. 
The Comp let e An gler. 

SALA (Q. A.).— Qaslight "and 

Psyllght. Post 8vo. ilhistratcd boards. 2«. 



SERQBANT(ADELINE)» Novels 

by. Crown 8\'o, cloth, 3*. dd. each. 
Under False Pretences. 
Dr. Endioott's Ex peri ment. 

The Missing Elizabeth. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6j. 



SEYMOUR (CYRIL). — The 

Magic of To-Morrow. Crown 8vo, 
cloth , 6s. _ 

SHAKE5PEARE the Boy :"Homc 

and School Life, Games and Sports, 
Manners. Customs, and Folk-lore of the 
Time. By W. J. Rolfe. With 42 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3?. ChI. 



SHARP (WiLUAM).-Children 

of To-morrow. Crown 8vo. cloth, fijr. 



SCOTLAND YARD, Past & Present 
By Ex-Chlef-Inspcctor Cavaxagii. Post 
8vo. Illus tra ted bo ards. 2?. : cl oth. 2s . Od. 

SECRETOUT, The fone Thousand 

Tricks with Cards; with Entertaining 

Kxperiments in Drawinff-rooni or 

•White* Magic. By W. H. CRK.MER. 

With 300 Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4*. (v/. 

SEGUIN (L. Q.).— Walks In Al- 
giers. With Two Maps and 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8ro. cloth, f)*. 



SENIOR (\VM.).-By Stream 
snd 5e«. P«>st Kvo cioiii, 2s, fni. 



SHELLEY'S (PERCY B.) 
Complete Works in Verse and Prose. 

Edited by R. Hekne Shepiiekd. Five 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3jr. bd. each. 
Poetical Works, in Tnrcc Vols. : 

Vol. I. Introduction ; Posthumous Fraj;- 
ments of Margaret Nicholson ; Shelley's 
Correspondence with Stockdalc ; Wandering 

tew ; Queen Mab ; Alastor ; Rosalind and 
Iclen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais. 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythua : The Ccnci ; 
Julian and Maddalo ; SwelUoot the Tvrant ; 
The Witch of A; las ; Epipsychidion ; ilcllas 

Vol. III. Posthumous Poems; The 
Masque of Anarchy ; and other Pieces. 
Prose Works, in Two Vols. : 

Vol. I. Zastrozzl and St. Irx-j'ne; the 
Dublin and Mai low Pamphlets ; A Refu- 
tation of Deism : Letters to Leigh Hunt, and 
Minor Writings and Fragments. 

Vol. II. Essays: Letters from Abroad; 
Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrs. 
Shelley. W ith a IJi<.graphy, and I ndex. 

SHERARD (R. H.).-Rogue5^ 

Crown 8vt), cloth, is. (id. 

SHERrDAN'JS *' (RICHXrD 
BRINSLBY) Complete Works. 

Including Drama, I'rose and Poetry. 
Translation?. Speeches ; and a Memoir. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3?. hd. 

The Rivals, The School for Scan- 
dal, &c. Post 8vu. hall-cloth. 2.r. 

Sheridan's Comedies: The Rivals 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited by Bkan'DEK MAiTincws. With 
Illustrations. Demy Svo. buckram. i2».'kf. 



SHIEL (M. P.), Novels by. 
The Purple Cloud. Cr. Sv< >. cloth. 35. (xi. 
Unto the Third Generation. Cr.8vo 
cloth. 6s. 



SIDNEY'S (Sir PHILIP) Com- 
plete Poetical Works. With Por- 
trait. Edited by the Rev. A. IJ. (iKOSAR r. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. ch>th. ■^s.<ul. each. 

SlONBOARbS: "Their llbtcHy, in: 

eluding Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Rc-markaMe Characters. Ih* Jacoii 
Larwooi) and John* Camdkx Hottkn'. 
With Fr«»nti««pifcc and g| Illustrations 
Crown Svo, cloth. 3?. '1/, 



C.VATj 



Tha Ten CofnnianitDtnDtt 



Voanc Mra. Caucll«. 



Oar.n upon .-l ChrJitmss Time. 
laJjODdon'a Haarc 




In trf>na w>'B BMW. 
Bow (ka JtaOTl^n; and Horrlb 
London. CcoKn Sro, lutberelle. u 
Dk^onat DmniKa, Cimvn avo, ii. 



SlSctAlR (U^TON). — Prince 



Sister UORA. ByM.LoNsmtLE, 



SLANO DICTIONARY (The): Kly- 




-^tfeS 



SPEIOMT (T. W.). Novels _^l>y, 

Th« niyMariea of Heron ttv 
By Devious Waya. 
u — ^. ..._... J. ^ sandyerofmya- 
Tbe Coiauti tlooB^ 



Bnrtfo'B Rotaaooe. 
Quittanoa Ln Full. 
A Huiibaiid_tFon> tba Sea. 



Ths Qpsy Koak; 



The Beont or ^JTyvani Tow«V«. 



p«alioyle. 
As It wa s WclH<n. 
Stepping a 



SMART ("HAWLEVJ, Novels by. 



BeatPloa and Beaadlclc, 
l.oB« Odds. 

Wlttioue LoBft or Lloanoe. 
Tha Maat nr of H atbhelly. 

Tlie Oatald ar. I g'gaol nii Bu 
The PlunSar. Pasi ato nicture t 



Tha WoolBg of tbe larataV Wtiob. 



S TA F FOKU (JOHN), NoveUta^ 

Dorli and I. Ciuwn ive. claih. v. «< 
_ Carlto n Pr lora. Cromn am . d<wi. W. 

STAG - H tJ NTINd~»i(K~flii5 

^to. Blolh. i*r ntf. J 

STANLEY (WiNIFRBDJ. — A; 

FiB ih ol the Wi ll. Cf.BTatJimi . fi^ 

STARRY HIaVENS Poel 

Birthda y Booic. P o tt gw. elct^i 

STEbMAN (E. dlJT ~~ 

Poetj. Crown 8.0. dc 

STEpllENS IR. NBILSON)^ 

PhlUp WiawowlJ ltd ttw«ilLj'l5)» 

IT d' " ^"'"'"^'^•g'^", '"!,"» T^ 



STEPHENS (RICCARPO).— Ttal 

CrBcHona Mark. C. UiU. te. W" 



31. M, ; illDstraled biatdj, ;j. 



m of Travel. 



Hlglits. 



« nr tba Tafly«il. Cruwu Svo, 
rtolli. Jr. W. 
Tba tole «f the SkrpanC. cmun 

. SURTEES' CMOBBkT). — 

Handlcy Croui or, Mr- Jiirt«i:lM'» 

Munr Wiih n luuirts. by joii.t Luteu. 

a,J-^'i.^. 

SWINBURNE'S (ALOERNON 
Belecclona from Mr. Swlnburaa'E 



anl); and3^taeRa]ab-B 

|)iSiUiHiiiiU'.<iiib; w.'j. 



'i;is£;- 



Tlretnlbuf V 

BkUtUKFSCa 

■•w* 

H«(DQiI 

JlDiVB* «ho Plain* 
Tll« Herpy Men 
R. ti SMVensoil 



■ Of B Ii steveasoi 



FRANK R.).-The 
My n Hall. ' 



T rang a Dalltfhta. 



JOSEPH).— The 

Pb met I (be People 

ri! by Wn.I.l.lM 

lalloni, (Jroivo 



Alalanca In CalySoii. 
ChaateloFd: A Tragcrir. ' 
laUadi. 



B^■C'u, 

Poems and BtUJaitl 

Poems &nd Balladi. Siookd Seiuks, 

Poems and Bsllads. Third Eeries. 

Bon(a befoM SanriM. CIO^vll Ita. 

BottiBrell: ATracrdy. Crown Bm, lu.lU. 
Sonija ot Two Mationi. Crann Kvo. 6i. 
aaor^ otia«mtin. Un v<ii. il> m a 

CHAPHASS^C.t 115^1 down SVD,_JI. firf, 

BPeoht 
A Hots 

B Study of StaakeapBure. Cioh'b 

Bonils ot tba Bprla^ldu, Cimto 



Tristram of Lyone -.- - -,,,. 

A Century or Roundala- SuiUUtnai, 
A HIdBammeFtloUdBy. Cc.8va,;i, 
Haj-ino Falteroi \ rragwl,v. Crnu-n 



-„^-;- CiT,«n8;i.,i'«. 

A Study of Ben Soanoa, Cr, Svo. i: 
The Sitters: ATi^gnly, Cralvn Stu, D. 
AstPopllel, &Q. Ltrjwn Bvo, J(. 



Hp.SnrlnbuiTie'iCalleoted Poems. 
Hv. SwlDblima'a Tntfedl^ In 5 
sweet" ALE\r"lZ.) add j. 




"TAVl-Oli (BAVAftO).— Diver- 

Jikiiw o( Ec hn Club, r^.! avg, cl.. ». 

r aV lor (TOM). — Historical 

AMJ CKUWH.' 'Tan t'QQL'S Rlt'EXCK 

■ Abkwricibt'b Wim,' ' ASss Boievn, 
' i' l.or Ami FJ8810M-' Crown 3vo. Cj.rach 

TeMPLB {SIR RICHARD).— A 

Blrd'a-eva View ol PIctureiquc 
I nillll. Wil h 11 muil.. Cr H>a, cl.,l» 

THACKGRAVANA : Notes and 
and Ilunilml. ,ii t.htL.l,c-s i.y W. U, 

THAMES. A Plcloriai~Rrsto^ 



els by. 

U» Blran'a Web> t^i. "vn.. ti.. jt, oj; 
Comradai PfU*. Crawii Bin, clntli.tn 

Thomas (BERTHa), Nbveuby. 

In a Cath edral City. Cr , 3vo. <.!., j'. tu 

CTn-j.oHvD, ciolli.lu. each. 
The Rou>B on the SaaF. 



THOMSON'S SBASONS,an J The 
CmUc o< iDdahiDce, Vilb ' ' 



THORBAU: His Life and Alms. 

LTOTBo 

eiponde 

r. W. TDF&eF. \ViIb a 
lllu>U.aildlWQi-di;i;W. CSvo. 

Tnlea for the Harlnea. 1 
TiMBS (JOHNJ, Works by. 
Clubs and Club Ufe In London. 
English EooentrluB and Eocen- 




Hept In tha 

The Amerloan Senator. 
The O olden Lion ot Owmpaf. 
TROLLOPE (FftANCes E 

Nov»l> by. CfMH-n (vo. clalh. jk 
ratN. [■■■^ISvii.llUii.UillrJ btUDil^li.CJ 

Llk« Bblpa upon the Sea. 

Mabel's Pro^eas. [ A nne Furaa 

TWAIN SiMARK) B~oolu. 

^■Bthop'a Edition de t.iuio nf tl 
Work! at Mark: Twain, in 

Copies}. p[W iia.ij. net p«r Velui 
— <Cjn be t uhwrttied fir ohIv in Scls.J 
rNIFORft LIBKAUV EunJON. 

Bvaclo(h,3i. W.BKl!. 
■arkTwaln'aLlbravyoCBana 

W,(b IW llluilmu=n,by E,W, KBltl 

BoQfliliif It: ana Tha Itmovn 

at Bona. Wllh lua lilus|iailaru> 

The American Claimant, Willi 



■The AdventureBof Tom Sawyen 



■A Dm QBwyeri well 

Pudd'nhead Will 

and Six lUustnilionn by Loois iJHIt. 
■A Tramp Abroad. Wiih 31 1 llliut 
'The Innocent* Abroad : or, K 

Piigrini'i ProgrjBS, Wilh JI4 lUu-lB. 

'The Glided Age. By Mare twi 

and c. D. Wabneh. Wilb 111 lllusl 

The Prince and tha Panpi 



■ Life on the UtaBliatj 



■atppl. 3<» niuEl 
ofHaekletien 



' A Yankee at the Ooapt ot 

Arthur, sio Illu«l8, by Dam Bgatii 
•The Stolen White Blepliant. 
'The £1.000,000 Bank-Nota. 
A Double-barrelled Detanili 

The Clioiae VorkiofHaPb' 

With Life, Porlrr- - " — - 



Ill Sr. MARTIN'S LAXE, LOt^'DON, W.C. 



TYTLER" (SARAH), Novels by. 



Bnrleil DlBraundB. 
Tha Blaobboll C hosts. 
Umait BhB Came Tbrouaa. 



HotalBBse Oblige. 



Beauty a nd th e Beaat. 



The Maodonald I 
Tlio Wltoh-Wire. 
Bachel Lantfton, 
CaFmiohael 



lapplilra. 

& Young Dr agoi 



lael's Goddcsaes. 
Eel Ipse. 



The ' PhaJitom Torpedo-Boats. 

VANDArtl (ALBERT ~ D.K^A 

Court Tragedy. Wuh f. lLlii'^lration= 

VASHTI and7 E"^THEHr~B} 
VIZETELLY lERNES'T""A.y 

Books by. Ci.i>viiiivu,i:Iolh,3i.fii/.tPcii. 
The Bcorpion. 
The Lover's Pro/Tsss. 
With Zola In Bntfland. 4 Puctii. 
A Path of Thoms. i;i"«-n Rr.i. tlulh.f..- 
BlUBbeardi Ana.o'iint oC Kimiorri; ihc 
Cii.s.d an.1 (-.m.-s de Va's. Wnh ; lUiis 

ThB Wild Uarqula: ule nndAdiYii 
Lur<.s c« Armanif OULity de lIuubrLUlJ. 



Waller is. E.)'— SebostiBni' 

Secret. With .) lUiel^. C.r. Kvn .-I,. 1 

WALTON and COTTON'S 



WALT WHITMAN, Poems by. 



& Fight toaFlnlsh. 



The yountfest MUo Bronn. 
Love jind Lord BhJ^p. l&Uci 'w 

WARMAN' (CV).-Tlie Express 
WARNER (CHAS. DUOLEVi.— 

A Rnu nilsboul Journey. Crj™ji.. 

WARRANTto Execute Charles L 
iFrant to Execute Hary Quean 



WEBBER (BYRON). -sport and 

__ SpanEles._L-t,,un 1^. cl.iili, =,, __ 

WERNER (A.). — Chapenga's 



Ab a Man Sows. 1 The Old I 



A Woman Tompted Him. 
Fdf Honour aua LUc. 
Two Millions. 



The Old Factory. Ml.Iiuih Sv.v .„/, 

WESTKURV (ATM A). — The 
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By B. H. COOFBB.-OciiTirr Illmlltan. 




By V. C. COTBB^TwoCtih >"i . I>41^ 




By C. BBBBBT DSABDClCa. 
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CIIATTO ^ WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— ron/innrrf. 

By A. CLAVBRIHO OUMTER. 

A riuriiia linchantnicnt. 

By OYP.-Cl'^clo. 

By OWEN HALZi. 

Th'e Track of a Storm | Jcts.-iiii. 

By COSMO HAMILTON. 

ril.uiiour (if IiniMthsible. | TliruUKh a Keyhole. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 

L'luler the (ituenwuoil Tree. 

By BRET HARTS. 

A W.iif of the I'la-ns. I S. l'rut> ci'-e of Tack 
A W«r«l of tliv. (•olden ! ('lnn>nce. LHAiiuur!.. 

(««tc. Springs. ' Itatkcr'^ I.uck. 



A Sqipho nf (irfen 
C ul. SurliOtMrS Client. 
Susy. I Sally 1 >i>wi. 

Bell- Kinder of Anj^'I's. 



lifvil's l-'or.l. 
f'riisade »f ' HxceLior. 
ThriH! I'artners. 
(>al>ticl t'onroy, 



J'ales ut 'i'rail ami Town, i New ConileiiMHl Novels. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNS. 



Reatrix Uandolph. 
Uavid ruiniltxtcr's 

apiicirniK e. 
Spectre of Camera. 



Dis- 



Garth. ] Dust 

liUku (Juciitui. 
SrbastLin Stroine. 
l''ortuue'> I'ouL 

By Sir A. HELPS.— Ivan ile Biron. 

By I. HBNDER80N.-A(;atlia l\ii:o. 

By G. A. HENTY. 

Dorothy's Double. | The Quccu's Cup. 

Kujub, tlie JutTifTcr. 

By HEADON HILL.-Zaml ra the Detective. 

By JOHN HILL.-The Common Ancestor. 

By TIGHS HOPKINS. 

Twixt Love ami Duty, i Iiicoim>li-te Adventurer. 
Nui^eutb uf Carrtconna. | Nell HafTunilen. 

By B. W. HORNUNG. 

'1 he Shadow of the Rope. 

By VICTOR HUGO.— The Outlaw of Iceland. 

By FERGUS HUMS. 

I^y from Nowhere. | I'he MiUionaire Mystery. 

By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 

Professor's Kx|)er{ment, 



Marvel 

IJnsntibfactory I^vcr. 
In Durance \ ilu. 
A Modern Circe. 
I^dy Patty. 
A Alental Strusrqle. 
lAdy Vomer's Fu.^'ht. 
The Red-House Mystery. 
The Three Graces. 



A Point of Conscience. 
A Maiden all l-'orloni 
The Coming; of Chloe. 
Nora Crcina. 
An Anxious Moment. 
Ai>rirs Lady. 
Peters Wife. 
I Lovice. 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

The I.eaden Casket. I Self-Condemued. 

That Other Person. | Mrs. Juliet. 

By R. ASHE KING. -A Drawn Game. 

By GEORGE LAMBERT.-Prciudent of Boravia 

By EDHOND LEPELLETIER. 

Madame Sans-(w!ne. 

By ADAH LILBURN.— A Tranredy in Marble 

By HARRY LINDSAY. 

Rhoda Roberts. | The Jacobite. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 



Patricia Kendiall. 
Under which Lord ? 
• My Love!' i lone. 
Paston Carew. 
Suwint; the Wind 
With a Silken Thread. 

By HENRY 



Atonement Leam Dtmdas 
The One Too Many. 
Dulcie Hverton. 
Tue Rebel of the Faml y 
An Octave of Friends. 
The Work! Well Lost. 

W. LUCY. -Gideon I'leyce. 

B/ JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 

A Fair Saxon. i I) mna Ouixote. 

Maid of Athens. 



T. 



By L. 

A Soldier cf I'ortune. 
In an Iron Grin. 
Pr. Rumsey'b P.-iticnt. 
I'hr Voice nf the Charmer. 
An Adventurers, 
riiik Troublesome World. 
A Stumble 



Linley Rochford. 
Dear Lady Dis<lain. 
Camio'a. | Muiioiiia. 
Waterdale Neijfhbours. 
My Ivnemy's iXuit^Iiter. 
Miss Misauthrojic. 



Tiic Comet of a Season. 
Tiie Dictator. 
Red Diamonds. 
The Riddle Rinjr. 
Tiie Three Disj^races. 



JUSTIN H. McCarthy. -A London Legend 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Heather and Snow. 
By W. H. MALLOCK.-The New Republic. 

M¥ Pf A Y* JV.AROUSRITTE. -The Disaster | 



MEADE. 

(.In Bnnk uf a Chasin. 
The Siren. 

The Wav </ a Woman. 
A Son tif Islmiael. 
The B!ue Diamond. 
Ro^bury. 
ly the Way. 

By HOPE MERRICK. 

When a (iirl's Knsfaired. 
By LEONARD MERRICK. 

rhU Sta(^ of I'ools. I Cjiitl.ix 

By EDMUND MITCHELL. 

The Lone b:ar Ru-h. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD. 

The Gun-Runner. I The Kinij's A5ve.;al. 

Luck of Ger.ir.l Ri'ljrcley. | Ren-l*.aw Pannimr's Oueat, 
The Triumph of Hilary lilachiand. • liavilanil's Cbuiu. 

MOLES WORTH. -Hathcrccurt Rectory. 
Bf/ J. S. MUDDOCK. 



Maid Maiian and Rubin 
Hood. 

Youns Lochinvar. 



Basile the Jester. 
Golden Idul. 



By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



A Life's Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat. 

Coals of I'ire. 

Old Blazer':. Hero. 

ValStranife. I Hearts. 

A Monel rather. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit nf Hum'm Nature. 

I'irst Person Sin^rular. 

Cynic Fortune. 

ri»e Wav of the Worid. 



BmI) Msirtin's Little GirL 
Time's Revetifres. 
A Wasted Crime. 
In Direst Peril. 
Mount Despair. 
A Capful o' Nails. 
Tales in Prose and Vene. 
A Race for Millions. 
This Little World. 
His Own Ghost. 
Church of Humanity. 



\'.C. : Castle Barfidd and tlie Crimea. 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

The Bishops' Bible | Paul Jones's Alias. 

One Traveller Returns. 

By HUME NISBET.— 'BaU Upl* 

By W. B. NORRI8. 

Saint Ann'jL I Billr Uellew. 

Miss Wentworth's Ide.i. 

By G. OH NET. -A Weird Gift. 
Love's Depths. j The Woman of Mj'Stery. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies. | The Sorceress. 

By OUIDA. 

Friendship. IdjiIIa. 
Moths. Ruffino. 

IHpisTello. Ariadne. 
A Village Commune. 
Bimbi. I Wandx 

Frescoes. I Otlmiar. 
In Marenuna. 
Syrltn. | Guilderoy. 

Santa Barbara. 
Tv/o Offenders. 
The Waters of Edera. 
A Rainy June. 



Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. I Chandos. 
I'nder Two Fiaffs. 
Cecil Castlemaine's Gage. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. 
Folle-Farlne 
.\ Dog of Manilers. 
PascareL I Signa. 
Princess Napraxine. 
Two Wooden Shoes. 
In a Winter (^ity. 
The Massarcnes. 



By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PAYN 

Lost Sir Massinglierd. ••' •- « • > 

The Clylfards of Clylfe. 

The I'auiily Scapetfrace. 

ACounty 1-amily. [Painted 

Less Black than We're 

.V (!onfi.lentlal Agent. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

In Peiil and Privation. 

Mystery of Mirbritlge. 



High Spirits. | Bv Proxy. 
The Talk nf the Town. 
Holid.iy Ta.sks. 
For Cash Only. 
The Burnt Million. 
The Wonl and the WiU. 
Sunny Stories. 
A Trying Patient. 
Modern Dick Whittington 



By WILL PAYNE.-Terry the Dreamer 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

Outlaw and lawmaker. I Mrs. Tregask'ss. 
Christina Chard. | Nulnuu | Madame Izan. 

• As a Watch in the Night.' 

By E. C. PRICE.— Valentino. 

By RICHARD PRTCB. 

Miss Maxwell's Affections. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDBLL. 

\Veird Stories. | A Rich Man's Daushter, 
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lit miLSOH flTEPHBVBi— FUlp Wlnmad, 
Br R. A. BTBBHDXLB^Tha AlJUm Kntlk 
By R. I. BTBYBHSON^Thi SuhlJcClub. 
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By SWBBT Ud KMOX. 
Br ANMIB THOMAB.-tHe Sireni Wtb. 
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Br ALBBRT BOBB.~A Sufu Priii«». 


1 Jlirjuy <p( Hiuomi.. The CiUrf A(|o. 


BT W. GLBBK BUSBBLl.. 
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A Tramp Abrtart. A Yankee >I Court. 
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0. G. FBABER-TTTbBR.-HllUalJudUL 


"tU DmH BUp. 


»r:fe S-^'n.^,- 


By HEBBBBT RUaKLI_--Tn» BIue. 




■t BATLH BT. JOHM.-A LevMll-M Family. 


AI.I.BI( UPWARD.--Tb> Qui« viliiB Owni. 


Br ADBLIMB BKROBAHT. 


By ALBBRT ■>. TANDAM.-A Com Tiumly. 




By B. A. VIBKTBLI.y. ' 


By M. p. SHIBL^TlisFiiniUt Cloud. 

By SBOMGa ■■ Bjvs. 
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Ji'-ffisrss.. irsBi. 


Br HAWLBT BHART. 
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ijoiEnlJI. 1 A Kictnit RuUKir. 




By /. MOYB BMITB.-Th. IMnc .f .lrE<*i 
By T. W. BPBiaHT. 
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Br ALBM BT. AUBTB. 
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By JOHN BTAFroRD.-n«ri<mii,l 1. 




By R. STEPHENS. Tho Cnicifmin Mvfc. 


n.;";^°£..^f."°"^'^ 1 pX" I FralunfuM. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPDL&R HOyBI.8. 

I>i»t Hto, illiulraled boards, zs. eai-h. 
By ■>•. AI.BXaHDBR. I ^ By ORAMT ALUM. ^^ 
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Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 




By HBRRT W. JMCTi-CVIMK, Iliyu. 



BV HOOa HXGGOLi:^ 




bf ■laajuwT xoMsa pada, 






Br Hn. CBMFBBLL PBSBD. 

L« tiid r^miuk«r. J h\n. Tntj^juliiu, 
■Hf BIOHUID PRTOB.' 



By Kn. J. ni 



Br »c 






u«77 S»«<nlitirL 

■r OBaROE AuausTus salk. 



,Hr DBOSOB «. BIVB. 






I Roxiiu uJ Va|[ibDBdi. 



Br HAWLBY SMART. 

Hvinrloxml llmtJkk. 1 1>igl1uii)|R. | LoqDl&i 
Bj R. A. BCBKMDAIiE.-Tbo A^hu KDlh. 
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a/A TTO & IVINDUS, PC/BL/S/fERS. 



Two-Sbillino KovKLM—^miiHtuA 

Bjr ALAM IT. AUBYM. 

A FeHow tit Trinity. I Orclianl Ilain«>n»l. 

Tim Junior iHran. I In tin* I'ace nf the World. 

Ma:it«r of St Benedict'^. | Tlic Treiitlclt UidtnonJii. 
To liisOMrii Master. 

By R. LOUIS STSyEMSOM. 

Nrw Arabian Nights. 

By ROBERT SURTBBS. ILindlcy Cross. 

By WALTER THORMBURY. 

1 a!u» fur tne Mari:u;s. 

By T. ADOLPHUB TROLLOPS. 

I >i.iuiond Cut I >iaiuund. 

By ANIHOBY TROLLOPS. 



I'r^u Frtnnnanx 
Mant^n I'.iy. 
Kfpt in the I')Ark. 
'IheWay We l.i^cN'.w. 



The Land-lA'akfucrs. 
I'lie Anicrii an Senator. 
S :arl«oroii};h'*i 1-aii i!y. 
OuMvn IJun of Lfi.'ini>vrc. 



Br 

A Fleawm Trip. 
Tlie Gikled Asm. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
Turn Sawyer. 
A Trautp Abroad. 



Stolen White Ekptiaiit. 
Life on the MlpimLppL 
A Yankee at Court. 
;^z.ooo,ooo Bank-No:e. 
Sketches. 



By C. C. PR ASER-TYTLER.-Mistres5 Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

■ Lc!l The lliiifuenrit Family. 
The Dlickhall (;ha^t■i. 
What She Casne Thron^li. 
lieauty and the Bea&t. 



Brjilc's P «s<. ' I-a'ly 
ltiiii«(l Diamonds. 
Sf. Mun;{tt's i-'ily. 
Nol>lc»M> ()l-!:i;u. 



By P. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

I i»o hhi]"t upon the Si^n. ■ \m\v. I-urncsx 
Ma:H*i's I'r ;;rcss. 



Disapi^eared. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. -Queen against Owen. 

By WH. WE8TALL.-TrustMoney. 

By Mrs. WILLIAM SON. -A Child Wi.Iow. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

Cavalry Life. j Regimental Legends. 

By H. F. WOOD. 

The Passenijer from Scot- j The M iii;ii»linian of 
Ian I Vartl. | Rue Cain. 

By HARG. WYNM AN.-- My Flirtations. 



the 



NEW SBRIBS OF TWO-SHILLING NOYBLS. 



By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 

1 he Cc'Ustalilu ol St. Ni holas. 



By Sir WALTER BESANT. 

St. K.ithrMnr'h by Timer. | The Kcbcl «jueen. 

By H. BINDLOSS.-Aini,lie-!> Jisju. 

By MoD. BODKIN, K.C. 

Iidia M>il, thu Liuly lK-tucti\c. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 



Hound in picture cloth, ll.il backs. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD. 

The Luck uf Gerard Rid^cley. | The Kingr's .\siie{;ai. 



M Ml rpuu M.in«.!iub:vr. 
Wnntod : 
iViik 1)i>(mU. 
laics I -I 'I error. 



The ?<lan-iliit-.tcr. 

The My>tory »>i Jamaica 

Terrace. 
Vincent Trill, Detective. 



By G. M. FENN. -A Ctimbon Crime. 
By PAUL GAULOT. -The Rcl shirts. 

By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 

No. '_,) . aiul Itiuc ISlood. 

By OWEN HALL. -Track uf a Siona. 

By BRET HARTE. 

1 '■ k R< iiip.,: (ai.'ip. iV'c. I C(>;. Marl)! tt'a:'.-. l"i.o:«t. 
I" a Hoi:«iw Di thi' Iliil". I*r'>lf;,'eci»f J-ick H.»iulm'b 
J- i-i-l..! <ii (iiucn Isprinijs. | Saliy I)ohs. 

Dy ME ADON HILL. ;:aii:I>rn. tl.e P. t<- tive. 
By FERGUS HUME.-Ti<.c l..u\y fmir. Nowhere 

By EDMUND MITCHELL. 

r;> Iters ol I'ari.,. | Ilu; T« luiiJe of Dca:h. 

I'owanls the l-.tcTi;.iI Sui.ws. 



By J. E. MUDDOOK. 

Maul Marian and Robin Hooil. 

By CHRISTIE KURRAY.-IIis wn Ghost, 

By OUIDA. 

Syriin. | The Waters of Hdcra. 

By JAS. PA YN.— Modem Dick Whiltin(.ton. 

By DORA RUSSELL. 

.\ Country Sweetheart. | The Drift of Tate. 

By GEORGE R. SIMS. 

In I.ondon'.s Heart. | Roijues and Vaj^abonds. 

By FRANK STOCKTON. 

Tlie Vouni; M istcr of llybon Hall. 

By SUNDOWNER.— T..lc of the Scri>cnt. 

By SARAH TYTLER.— Citoyennc Jacqueline. 

ALLCN UPV/ARD.-(Juccu against Owen. 

Dy F. WARDEN. Joan, the Curate.. 
BYRON WEBBER.-Sport aa-1 Span.;le;. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

Cav.ilry Life ; a:ul Ueyinieu:.!! Lei^endi). 

By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 

A Niiictc'culli-Cfntury Miracle. 



SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 

By GRANT ALLEN.-Tne Tents of Shem. iBy D. CHRISTIE MURRAY.— Joseph's Coat. 
By WALTER BESANT. ' ^V OUIDA. 

Ans..r;ianaC.mJilionsofir»'iV- A ^^"♦'"', ' 'Strathmore. | Tricotri i. 

Held m Boiulaqe. | I mler Two Mavrs. | Chandca'. 
'Ihe Mai^arenev. | l-riendship. 
By JAMES PAYN. 
Walter's Wonl. I l.f)st Sir Ma^sinebcrd. 

Dy CHABLES RBADE. 



< hildron of diiH'iai 

1- >r Iai:'.i ,.i'.d iTccl-'m, 

Dcrotliy 1 nistt-r. 



Men, 
Tiiv:( »ran;rc(iirl. 



By BESANT and RICE. 

'Ihe (fiiMcn l;iiit'*r!lv. : Ready-Mouey Mortiboy. 
Tl.r Cii.t] Lii.i of the J-lect. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

Tlf Vii., 1 iw (:t tli>- Su-.r<l. i G.i'l ••!)il the Man. 
By B. BAKING GOULD. Red S.n.lcr. 
Uy HALL CAINE. 
A Son of lia,:ar. | '1 lie I>ee:i:slcr. 

Tlio Sh.iilow »>J a Cji:!!'.*. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 



I'ul Wnrs.-I: in llisria":. 
The CI is-ter and tUs 

McTth. 
Never Too Lute to Mend 



Armadale. | Antonina. 
The Morn' t'>nc. 
TIjc V/oinaii in U'!»'t<: 

By B. M. CROKER. 

I'iani Uairi'i^ton | I'retly Mio- Xcville. 

A Bird of i'a.s'-ai.'e. 



ManandWi'e. | NoN'anie. 
The I)iM<l .Scin-i. 
Ihe Ni-w M.ifjilalen. 



CriJiitii G.ii.ni 
'l-ou:ri..y. I Hard Ca^h. 
jl't^' \V<iiTiML-ttm ; and 
i.Iiriitiu Jolii<>t-'n'?. 

A U'.'r'.i>le leTiipt.ition 
: By W. CLARK RUSSELL.-- Tne '^or.vi.t Ship 

By ROBERT JLOUII? STEVENSON. 
! New Ai.ii.i V, N:^!iSs. 

By V/ILLIAM WESrALL.-ThcOld Pactory. 

By EMILE ZOLA. 
The I).)wnf..ll. | T!ie Dram-Shop. 
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